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I. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  .SPECIES. 

On  fhr  Origin  of  Sj^ccies  hg  ^[eanii  of  Xnfuirrl  SeJerfio)i  ;  nr,  iha  Prr^ 
scrvnfion  (f  Favoured  Races  in  f/te  Struggle  for  Life,  Charles 

Darwin,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.L.8.,  Sic. 

Jin.  Darwin,  as  a  naturalist,  is  eminent  amongst  tlie  eminent — 
an  authority  amongst  authorities — lamlatar  d  Jnudatk.  Drobahly 
few  men  are  better  entitled  by  patient  ob.servation,  and  careful 
analysis  of  facts,  to  construct  a  tbeory.  He  has  been  in  no  undue 
liaste  to  do  this.  Perhaps  it  may  be  above  a  ([uarter  of  a  centui*y 
since,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist  on  board  II.M.S.  Beagle,  lie 
was  impre.s.sed  with  certain  facts  connecti'd  with  the  geogra])hy 
and  palaeontology  of  South  America,  which  ajipeared  to  throw” 
*‘somc  light  on  the  Origin  of  Species — that  mystery  of  mysteries, 
as  it  has  been  called  by  one  of  our  greatest  ])hilosophers.’^*  After 
five  years  had  elapsed  in  accumulating  observations  and  reflecting 
upon  them,  he  allowed  him.'^elf  to  spc‘culate,  and  drew  up  some 
short  notes,  which  in  1844  were  enlarged  into  a  sketch  of  certain 
conclusions,  which  then  seemed  probable.  Since  that  time  he  lias 
been  constantly  engaged  in  the  same  investigations  ;  and  the 
present  work,  which  is  but  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger  one 
promised  in  two  or  three  years,  contains  the  result. 

The  fact  that  this  is  but  an  abstract,  containing  the  conclu¬ 
sions  only  which  have  been  arrived  at  bv  examination  of  vast 
masses  of  detail,  the  barest  outline  of  which  only  is  given,  makes 
the  task  of  the  critic^ difficult,  and  in  some  respects  vague. 
“Xo  one  (says  the  author)  can  feel  more  sensible  than  I  do  of  the 
necessity  of  hereafter  publishing  in  detail  all  th(‘  facts,  with  refe¬ 
rences  on  w4iich  my  conclusions  have  been  grounded  ;  and  I 
hope  in  a  future  W’ork  to  do  this.  For  1  am  w'ell  aw”ai*e  that 
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was  gradually  modified  into  a  tree,  a  fish,  a  bird,  an  oyster,  a 
mammal,  or  a  man.  (We  shall  shortly  show  hy  quotation  tliat 
we  have  not  overstated  the  extent  to  which  the  theory  is  carrud.) 
Thus,  whilst  the  former  theorists  W'lieve  in  creation,  the  latter 
believe  only,  or  chiefly,  in  develoi)ment.  Xot  that  they  entirely 
exclude  a  Creator  from  the  universe  ;  he  is  by  some  permitted  to 
create  the  first  germs  of  organic  life  ;  but  after  that,  his  power  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  organism  is  h'ft  to  struggle  itself  into  develop, 
ment  as  best  it  may,  in  obedience  to  some  “  law  of  progress,”  to 
its  OA\ui  endeavours  after  action,*  to  casual  variation,  or  to 
changed  conditions  of  life  owing  to  geological  and  other  revo¬ 
lutions. 

Of  all  the  supporters  of  this  theory  Oken  is  by  far  the  hddost, 
the  least  doubting,  the  most  uncompromising.  He  wn*ote  his 
Treatise  on  Biology  in  “  a  kind  of  inspiration  ’’f — at  least  so  he 
tells  us ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  daring  critics  wiio  venture  to 
dissent. 


(898J)  Mucus  is  carbon  “  mixed  identically  with  water  and 


air. 


*  See  "Lamarck’s  Phil.  Zook,”  tom.  passim, 
i  See  Preface  to  "  Physio -philosophy,”  p.  9,  Royal  Society’s  edition. 

X  All  these  figures  refer  to  the  numbered  sections  in  the  edition  referred  to. 


(900)  “  Eveiy  organic  has  issued  out  of  mucus.” 

(001)  “T  he  primanj  mucus,  out  of  which  cvenjthiug  organic  has  been 
crcntcff  is  the  sea-mucus.” 

(905)  “  The  sea-mucus,  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  produced  by  the 
light.  Light  shiiws  upon  the  water,  and  it  is  salted.  Light  shines  upon 
the  salted  sea,  and  it  lives.” 

(906)  “  All  life  is  from  the  sea,  none  from  the  Continent.” 

(912)  “The  first  organic  forms,  whether  plants  or  animals, 

emerged  from  the  shallow  j)arts  of  the  sea.” 

(918)  “  J/aa  also  is  a  child  of  the  warm  and  shallow  parts  of  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land.” 

(980)  “  The  jirimaiy  organic  is  a  mucus  point.” 

(984)  “  The  first  organic  points  are  vesicles.” 

(958)  “  No  organism  has  been  created  of  larger  size  than  an  infu¬ 
sorial  point.  No  organism  is,  nor  has  one  ever  been,  created,  which 
is  not  microscopic.” 

(959)  “  Whatever  is  larger  has  not  been  created,  but  deve¬ 
loped.” 

(960)  “  !Man  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.” 

Enough  of  this  ;  too  much,  wTre  it  not  desirable  to  show  to 
what  burlesques  upon  philosophy  even  great  minds  wdll  condes¬ 
cend,  rather  than  admit  an  ever- active  Creator  and  sustaiiier  of 
the  w'orld ;  theories,  the  “  inspired  ’’  and  inflated  dogmatism 
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of  wliicli  presents  no  tangible  points  for  either  intelligent  acqui- 
f^ceiiee  or  ilisstnit. 


In  the  (levi‘lopinent  theoiy  of  I^iinan‘k,  we  meet  with  some- 
tliiiiL^  more  like  reason  ;  facts  are  not  altogether  ignori'il,  though 
(‘vidence  is  fiTMpiently  assumed,  and  more  fre(juently  still  prt‘ss(‘d 
into  service  which  it  cannot  accomplish.  Small  hom(>g(Mieous 
jxthitinous  bodies  are  the  tirst  organic  existence's  ;  and  tliese  are 
(iotined  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  to  be  developecl  into  plants, 
animals,  and  man.  The  means  by  which  this  great  work  is  to 
lie  accomplished  arc  twofold — tirst,  a  ‘‘tendency  to  perfection,'’ 
which  we  may  pass  over  as  not  conveying  any  distinct  meaning, 
and  only  called  in  to  supplement  the  rc(iuirements  of  the  other  ; 
and  second,  the  ettect  of  varying  conditions  of  life,  resulting  from 
slow  g(M)logical  changes,  causing  a  change  in  their  wants,  and  these 
wants  exciting  new  actions  and  liabits,  which  in  their  turn  neces¬ 
sitate,  and  “  consequently  ”  produce  new  oi'gans  and  iieNV  instincts. 
Of  c(nirse  there  is  no  t'cidence  of  any  such  production;  but  wo 
sliall  shortly  see  of  how  little  consequence  is  the  absence  of  evidence 
on  any  siieh  subject. 

Having  thus  assumed  the  production  of  new  organs,  M.  Tiiimarck 
announces  a  proposition  suthciently  startling,  yet  coherent  enough 
with  the  postulate.  “  It  is  not  the  oi'gans,  or  in  other  .words,  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  jiarts  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  which 
have  given  use  to  its  liabits,  and  its  particular  faculties  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  its  liabits,  its  manner  of  living,  and  those  of  its 
ja’ogeiiitors,  have  in  the  course  of  time  determined  the  form  edits 
ImkIv,  the  nuhiber  and  condition  of  its  organs — in  short,  the 
faculties  which  it  enjoys."*  Thus  web-footed  animals  were  not 
made  web-footed  that  they  might  be  able  to  swim  ;  but  they 
hecame  so  by  their  repeated  efforts  to  stretch  out  their  toes  in 
striking  the  water.  The  antelope  only  gaiiunl  its  light  and  agile 
form  by  being  obliged  to  fly  frequently  before  its  o])pressoi-s  ;  the 
giraffe  acquired  its  long  neck  by  being  conqielled  to  feed  oft‘  the 
tops  of  trees  ;  and  the  beaver  attained  its  fluttened  development 
of  tail  by  using  it  as  a  trowel. 

The  or  iginal  monad  having  siirWved  much  tribulation  through 
Countless  ages  of  transforniation,  is  at  least  met  with  in  the  form 
of  a  monkey,  most  probably  the  Angola  ( )rang  (Simia  Trofj- 
lodf/fC’S,  Linn.j,  which  is  said  to  be  “the  most  i)erfect  of  animals." 
A  .tribe  u£  these- ci’e^itures  were  deprived,  through  pressun*  of 
unknown  circumstances,  of  the  necessity  (or  ])owerj  for  climbing 
trees,  and  hanging  by  the  boughs.  They,  therefore,  adopted  the 


*  “  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,”  9tli  edit.  p.  571. 
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upright  gait,  and  from  being  quadrumana,  became  bimana.  Iq 
accordance  with  ncwly-.acciuired  habits,  their  snouts  became 
shorter,  their  incisors  vertical,  and  the  facial  angle  improved. 
desire  to  rule  supervened,  and  they  drove  out  their  brother 
monkeys  into  the  forests,  where  their  development  in  iiitelligeiice 
would  most  likely  be  im])eded.  !Mean while  they  combined  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways,  and  invented  language,  that  they  mij>ht 
follow  up  ^rith  greater  facility  their  undertakings,  and  thus  tliev 
became  max.  IVrhaps  it  is  desirable  to  mention  that  this  sketch 
is  a  grave  and  correct  abstract  of  a  theory,  which  in  its  original 
and  modified  forms,  has  made  from  time  to  time  Inuch  sensation 
amongst  students  of  Natural  History. 

Almost  identical  in  its  ultimate  results  with  the  great  liamarckian 
theory,  that  of  Mr.  Harwiii  differs  from  it  widely  in  the  highly 
phibjsophical  and  ingenious  views,  which  are  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  cause  of  the  successive  modifications  of  structure 
which  lead  to  specific  and  generic  differences  amongst  organic 
beings.  That  they  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  account  for  these,  is  to 
be  ascril)ed,  we  believe,  to  the  fact,  that  a  development  theory  of 
this  nature  is  too  opposed  to  existing  phenomena  to  be  supported 
by  any  argument  whatever.  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  in  brief,  is  this. 
There  is  a  constant  struggle  for  life  going  on  amongst  all  lirinsr 
creatures,  in  which  struggle,  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,”  and 
the  strongest,  that  is,  the  “  favoured  races,”  survive.  These 
favoured  races  are  so  favoured  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  born 
(in  obedience  to  chance,  or  some  law,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
nnknoMm),  with  a  structure  in  so  far  differing  froili  that  of  their 
species,  as  to  afford  them  an  advantage,  however  slight,  over  their 
brethren  in  the  said  struggle.  This  is  Innate  Variability ;  and 
when  a  variation  occurs,  thus  enabling  its  possessor  to  survive 
M’here  others  die,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  race  being  formed  with 
this  ])eculiarity,  which,  slowly  augmenting  for  thousands  of 
generations,  at  last  gives  character  to  a  new  sjiecies.  And  the 
slow  accumulation,  through  countless  ages,  of  similar  modifications, 
by  natural  selection,  forms  distinct  genera  and  orders.  The  same 
powers  which  we  daily  see  ])roducing  what  we  call  varieties,  are 
on  this  theory  capable  of  jiroducing  species  in  larger  periods,  and 
in  still  more  extended  jieriods,  genera,  orders,  and  classes.  Part 
of  this  theory  we  will  give  in  iMr.  Darwin’s  owm  words  : — 

“  If  during  the  long  course  of  ages,  and  under  varying  conditions 
of  life,  organic  beings  vary  at  all  in  the  .several  parts  of  their  orga¬ 
nization,  and  I  think  this  cannot  be  disputed  ;  if  there  be,  owing  to 
the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  each  species,  a  severe 
struggle  for  life  at  some  age,  season,  or  year,  and  tliis  certainly  cannot 
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b^^^l^puted;  then,  considering  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  relations 
of  all  organic  beings  to  each  otlier,  and  to  their  conditions  of 
existence,  causing  an  infinite  diversity  in  structure,  constitution,  and 
liibits,  to  be  adv'antageous  to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  fact  if  no  variation  ever  had  occurred  useful  to  each 
l^,i,j,r*s  own  welfare,  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many  variations  have 
occurred  useful  to  man.  But  if  variations  useful  to  any  organic 
h'iiig  do  occur,  assuredly  individuals  thus  characterised  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  being  preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  from 
the  strong  principle  of  inheritance,  they  will  tend  to  ])roduce 
offspring  similarly  characterised.  This  principle  of  preservation  I 
have  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  natural  selection ;  and  it  leads 
to  the  improvement  of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic  and 
inorganic  conditions  of  life.” — Origin  of  Species,  chap.  iv.,p.  127. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  the  summary  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  tliese  principles  thus  : — ‘‘  1  am  fully  convinced  that  species 
are  not  immutable  ;  but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are  called 
the  same  genera  are  lineal  descendants  of  some  other  and  gene¬ 
rally  extinct  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acknowledged 
varieties  of  any  one  species  are  the  descendants  of  that  species. 
Furtliermore,  I  am  convinced  that  natural  selection  has  been  the 
main,  but  not  exclusive  means  of  modification.’’ 

Thus  we  perceive  that  there  are  three  essential  elements  in  this 
tlioorv — variability,  struggle  for  life,  and  natural  selection  of  the 
strongest,  or  most  fixvoured  races.  The  two  former  are  real 
phenomena,  undoubted  by  any  one ;  and  in  their  discussion  Mr. 
Jlarwin  evinces  much  learning  and  skill,  and  conveys  a  great 
amount  of  most  interesting  information.  Upon  each  we  shall 
dwell  for  a  short  time  before  inquiring  into  the  reality  of  natural 
selection. 

Variahilifg. — The  offspring,  as  a  rule,  is  like  its  parent,  hut  of 
a  likeness  more  or  less  modified — not  absolute.  The  form  may 
vaiT  slightly,  or  tlie  colour,  the  temperament,  or  the  inherent 
strength  of  constitution.  The  amount  of  these  variations  is  part 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  controversy ;  naturalists  in  general 
consider  that  such  variations  are  bounded  by  certain  limits,  which 
limits  are  soon  reached,  and  cannot  be  passed.  The  progressionists 
tliiiik  otherwise — that  these  variations  may  increase  indefinitely,  if 
favoured  by  selection  either  natural  or  artificial.  Variety  is  most 
frequent  under  domestication',  but  is  nbUconfined  to  that  state. 

horever  occurring,  the  causes  are  so  obscure  as  to  defy  accurate 
predication,  and  variety  is  generally  considenal  accidental.  ‘‘  Our 
igiiuraiice  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  of  the  laws  of  variation  is  profound. 
^’ot  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  can  we  pretend  to  assign  any 
reason  why  this  or  that  part  differs,  more  or  less,  from  the  same 
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less  are  of  no  moment ;  Init  in  this  calculation  there  is  a 
vilnal'le  error.  ^Ir.  Horner  bases  his  conclusions  u})f)u  a  certain 
0  It  4  in.  of  niud  sediment  (►ver  an  overthrown  statue  at  Meha- 
iieiiiiVi  on  the  site  of  ancient  Mem})his.  He  calculates  that  this 
iiiad  lnis  taken  d,‘2 15  years  to  accumulate;  and  having,  from  a 
Jeiitli  of  thirty-nine  feet,  brought  up  a  piece  of  })()ttery,  he  con- 
cliulcs  that  this  must  have  been  deposited  there  more  than  ld,0(l0 
vcars  ago.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  this  statue  is  described 
*bv  an  Arab  historian,  Abdallatitt*,  as  erect  and  in  its  })lace,  not 
jiiorc  than  six  centuries  ago ;  so  that  the  necessary  periods  for 
airiiiiiulation  must  at  least  be  divided  by  five. 

.but  to  return  ; — leaving  out  of  the  question  the  abstract  ])ossi- 
liilitv  of  species  varying  sufficiently  to  form  another  and  different 
one,  tliere  is  a  total  absence  of  positive  evidence  on  the  subject. 
The  naturalist  may  reason  ingeniously  enough  to  show  what  )ni<jht 
he;  Ilut  if  we  ask,  Did  you  ever  see  one  species  develop  into 
another  I*'  or  did  you  ever  find  one  in  what  you  can  assert  to  be  a 
transition  stage  They  answer  honestly,  no  ;  but  account  for  this 
hv  the  shortness  of  our  period  for  observation.  AVe  shall  see 
shortly  whether  the  prolonged  geologic  periods  afford  any  more 
conel  usi ve  testimony. 

^fruififlo  for  Exisfence. — All  organic  beings  have  a  tendency  to 
multiply  in  a  geometric  ratio;  and  this  so  rajndly  that  unless  there 
existed  powerful  agencies  for  destruction,  the  earth  woiikl  soon  be 
overrun  with  the  progeny  of  any  single  ])air.  The  elephant  is 
su|)|)osed  to  breed  more  slowly  than  any  other  known  animal,  yet 
at  the  lowest  computation  one  pair  might  easily  be  the  ancestors 
oftifteeii  millions  in  five  centurms.  As  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  understanding  is  baffled  in  attempting  to 
realise  their  increase.  In  five  generations,  one  aphis  may  be  the 
parent  of  5,904,900,000  individuals,  and  there  may  be  twenty 
b^eiierations  in  a  year.  The  female  flesh-fly  will  have  20,000 
young  ones  ;  and  in  five  days  any^  pair  of  these  are  qualified  to 
l»roduce  as  many  more  ;  and  linnmus  asserts  that  three  flies  of 
the  hi  ((.sea  voinitoria  could  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  sooner 
than  a  lion.  The  unchecked  produce  of  one  pair  of  herrings  or 
mackerel  would  in  a  \f'Y\  few  y’ears  crowd  the  Atlantic  until  they 
had  no  room*  to  move  ;  and  it  would  not  require  a  century  for  any 
pair  of  birds,  or  an\'  of  our  domestic  animals,  so  to  stock  a 
omrinent  that  not  an  individual  of  any  other  si)ecies  could  exist 
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antagonist  races  do  more.  Climate  lias  a  powerful  influence  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  certain  species  beyond  their  appointed 
latitudes.  Severe  cold  and  intense  heat  kill  vast  numbers  of 
young  animals.  Many  are  not  viable,  due  to  unknown  causes 
Si'arcity  of  food  for  such  vast  numbers  is  probably  amongst  the 
most  energetic  of  destroying  agencies.  Animals  are  also  subject  to 
epidemics  much  more  destructive  than  the  worst  of  those  to  which 
man  is  liable.  It  is  ^^^tb  plants  as  with  animals.  “All  the 
plants  of  a  country  (says  l)e  Candolle)  are  at  war  one  Anth 
another  and  animal  life  is  at  war  with  them.  Of  857  vounc» 
])lants  which  ^Ir.  Darwin  watched,  no  less  than  295  *  were 
destroyed  by  slugs.  All  this  describes  what  is  metaphoricallv 
termed  the  struggle  for  existence.  ‘‘Two  canine  animals,  in  a 
time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with  each  other 
which  shall  get  food,  and  live ;  but  a  })lant  on  the  ed^^e 
of  a  desert  is  said  to  struggle  for  life  against  the  drought, 
though  more  properly  it  should  be  said  to  ho  dependent  on 
the  moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  produces  a  thousand 
seeds,  of  which,  on  an  average,  only  one  comes  to  maturity,  may 
be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants  of  the  same  and 
other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground.  .  .  .  In  these 

several  senses  which  pass  into  each  other,  I  use  for  convenience’ 
sake  the  general  U'rm  of  struggle  for  existence.’’* 

There  are  many  singular  instances  given  of  the  curious 
and  unexpected  correlations  between  the  various  forms  of  life 
exemplif\’ing  this  struggle.  It  would  not  appear  probable  at  first 
sight  that  there  could  be  much  connection  between  cats  and  the 
fertility  of  clover  fields  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  impossible.  It 
seems  that  the  \dsits  of  bees  are  necessary  ettectually  to 
fertilize  the  clover  flowers  ;  only  the  humble-bee  can  reach  the 
nectar  of  the  red  clover ;  field  mice  prey  upon  the  nests  and  honey 
of  the  humble-bee ;  and  cats  prey  upon  the  mice.  Hence,  the 
more  cats  there  are  in  a  district,  the  fewer  mice  there  will  jirobably 
be,  and  consequently  more  humble-bees  and  more  abundant  crops 
of  clover.  The  whole  chapter  upon  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  affords  an  excellent  picture  of  the  constant 
and  internecine  warfare  in  progress  between  the  various  tribes  of 
organic  life,  whether  allied  or  distant. 

Xafural  Selection. — ilr.  Darwin  having  shown  that  variations 
of  structure  maj/  arise  in  successive  generations,  takes  for  granted 
that  of  these  variations,  some  will  be  jirofitable  to  the  individual, 
and  some  will  be  injurious ;  and  that  the  former  will  necessj.  irily 
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I  preserved,  whilst  the  latter  ^\dll  be  rigidly  extenninated.*  It  is 
I  jitheult  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  working  of  this  tlieoiy  of  Xatural 
S  kvtioii  without  quoting  the  entire  chapter  with  the  diagram  that 
!  illustrates  it.  We  ^rill  suppose  species  A  to  be  primarily  existing, 
and  ill  the  course  of  time,  certain  varieties,  a,  h,  c,  d,  aiurie,  to  mani- 
i’est  themselves.  In  the  great  struggle  for  life,  a  and  h,  which  are 
useful  variations,  enable  their  possessors  to  survive ;  whilst  c,  d, 
and  e,  being  injurious,  are  of  course  destroyed.  Tliis  variation 
from  A  to  a  or  h,  is  extremely  slight,  “  infinitesimally  ’’  so  ;t  so 
verv  small  that  it  takes  a  thousand  (or  rather  ten  thousand 
generations  to  make  the  difference  ordinarily  existing  between  a 
.speeies  and  one  of  its  varieties.^  Varieties  a  and  h  in  the  lapse 
(»f  ages  are  subject  to  the  same  possible  variations  or  modifications 
as  those  which  affected  the  original  species  A  ;  and  produce  (a), 
(a,),  (a..),  and  (b),  (b,),  (bo)  respectively  ;  and  of  these  perhaps 
only  (a)  and  (hi)  are  preserved  as  profitable.  By  this  time  (a) 
'and  (bo)  have  acquired  characters  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be 
ranked  as  separate  species ;  and  pursuing  the  same  law  of  variation 
and  selection,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  generations  we  find 
(a„)  and  (\\)  widely  enough  separated  to  form  types  of  genera, 
each  the  centre  of  a  number  of  species. 

Although  not  a  J)(tt  exposition  of  the  system,  we  believe 
this  to  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  one.  Of  all  our  objections 
to  the  theory,  which  are  many,  we  at  present  shall  only  hint  at 
two,  reserving  for  a  time  the  remainder.  The  first  is  that  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Creator,  which  ^Ir.  Darwin  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  repudiate,  his  opjerations  are  only  distinguished  by  imper¬ 
fection  ;  and  any  power  of  continuance  and  prosperity  is  left 
dependent  upon  pure  accident :  species  are  eminently  unfit  by  nature 
for  preservation,  and  only  endure  by  chance.  The  second  is,  that 
variations  so  slight  as  here  supposed,  could  by  no  apparent  possi¬ 
bility  enable  their  possessors  to  struggle  effectually  against 
destroring  agencies  such  as  are  enumerated.  What  advantage 
!  could  it  afford  an  insect  that  was  about  to  be  swallowed  by  a  bird, 
that  it  possessed  a  thousandth  fragment  of  some  property  possessed 
i  by  its  next  most  nearly  allied  species  or  variety  ?  What  preser- 
I  vation  against  ravages  of  the  slugs  would  be  afforded  by  an  “  infi¬ 
nitesimal  ”  difference  between  one  weed  and  its  neighbour  ?  Wluit 
minute  difference  would  avail  the  duckling  that  the  fox  was  about 
i  to  carry  off?  These  may  perhaps  lye  deemed  feeble  and  trifling 


*  See  Chap,  iv.,  p.  81. 
t  See  p.  95.  X  P-  ^7. 

§  After  a  thousand  (or  ten  thousand)  generations  species  (A)  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  two  well  marked  varieties,^*  p.  117. 
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illustrations;  yet  it  is  only  l)y  hrinpnp^  tlio  principle  to  somo 
such  |>ractical  test  as  this  that  its  truth  or  prohahilitv  cun  U* 
recopiized.  It  sounds  at  hrst  plausible  enough  to  sav  that 
pr<»titahle  variations  will  naturally  t('nd  to  the  ])reservati(>n 
individuals;  but  when  we  ])ut  it  to  the  test,  and  see  that  it  is 
theoretically  iinj)rohahle,  and  that  there  is  a  total  lack  of 
evidence  that  such  has  ever  been  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  hM)k 
uj)on  it  as  more  s(uind  than  sense. 

Krif'nt  and Uvann(j  of  tJm  Tlu  onj. — ^Fore  cautious  than  Lamarck, 
^Ir.  Darwin  does  not  dwell  minutely  u])on  either  the  hi'giniiiii;; 
or  the  probable  termination  of  organic  life.  We  are  chi(‘tiv  left 
to  infvi'  that  his  original  organic  germ  can  he  no  other  than 
Lamarck’s  gelatinous  homogene<uis  sjduTule ;  and  that  man  was 
develop(‘d  from  something  analogous  to  an  ape,  and  iiiav 
further  perfected  by  the  same  process  of  development.  In  the 
earlicu’  cha])ters  we  only  hear  of  species  becoming  varii'ties  aial 
other  species;  and  the  author  dwells  mostly  upon  the  ikhi. 
distinction  between  specific  differences  and  those  wliich  constitute 
vari(‘ties.  As  we  ])rogress  we  find  that  generic  differences  art- 
considered  only  degrees  of  the  same  variation  ;  then  that  all 
Vertehrata  are  descended  from  one  parmit,  the  type  of  which  we 
shall  in  vain  look  f(»r  “until  beds  fiu’  beneath  the  lowest  Siliiriau 
strata  are  discovennl — a  discovery  of  which  the  chance  is  very 
small.”*  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  concluding  chapter  that  we 
find  a  full  confession  of  belief. 


“  It  may  he  asked  how  far  I  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  mollifica¬ 
tion  of  species.  The  question  is  difiieult  to  answer,  because  the 
more  distinct  the  foi*ms  are  which  we  consider,  by  so  much  the 
ariruments  fall  awav  in  force.  Ihit  some  aro-uments  of  the  <rri‘atcst 
weight  extend  very  far.  All  the  members  of  whole  classes  can  be 
connected  together  by  chains  of  aflinities,  and  all  can  be  classiticil 
on  the  same  principle,  in  gi-oups  subordinate  to  grou])s.  Fossil 
remains  sometimes  tend  to  fill  U]i  very  wide  intervals  between 

existing  orders . Therefore,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 

tlieorv  of  descent  with  modification  embraces  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals  have  descended  from  at  most 
only  lour  or  live  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  eipial  or  lesser 
number. 

“  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief 
that  all  animals  and  ])lants  have  descended  from  some  one  ])roto- 

type . I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  probably  all 

the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  tliis  earth  have 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was  first 
breathed  bv  the  Creator. ”t 


Chsq).  X  ,  p.  33S,  ami  see  note  Iw  Sir  H.  ^Murchison,  infra.  t  Chap,  xiv.,  ]).  1^1* 
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Tiotliintr  suggest  tlio  idea  that  man  differs  in  any- 

^vi>c  ti’oiii  tiie  other  “organic  beings/’  we  are  justiti(‘d  in  eon- 
•ludinir  tliat  liis  origin  was  from  this  same  primordial  form.  This 
..on<*In-ion  is  still  further  continued  by  the  enunuTation  of  the 
iiiMiiv  advantag(‘S  to  be  derived  from.tliis  Wew  in  natural  history 
psychology.  After  speaking  of  the  simpliticat ion  of  system 
that  will  attend  the  reception  of  the  development  theory,  and  the 
far  irraiider  views  of  nature  and  creation  that  ^^ill  accrue,  ^Ir. 
Jlarwiii  continues: — 


‘‘  The  whole  history  of  the  world,  as  at  present  known,  although 
ofa  length  (piite  incoin]>rehensil)le  by  us,  will  hereafter  he  recognised 
as  a  mere  fragment  of  time,  compared  with  the  ages  which  have 
fla])sed  since  the  tirst  creature,  the  ])rogenitor  of  innumerable 
extinct  and  living  descendants,  was  created. 

“  In  the  distant  futui’e  1  see  open  tields  for  far  more  important  re¬ 
searches.  I'sychology  will  be  l)ased  on  a  new  foundation,  that  of 
tl'.e  necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  ])ower  and  capacity  by 
irradation.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man*  and  his 
historv . 

.  .  .  “As  all  the  1  iving  forms  of  life  are  tlie  lineal  descendants 

of  those  whicli  lived  long  before  the  Silurian  epoch,  we  may  feel 
n*rtain  that  the  ordinary  succession  by  generation  lias  never  once 
U'en  broken,  and  that  no  cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole  world, 
lloiu'c  we  may  look  xvith  some  contidence  to  a  secure  future  of 
equally  inappreciable  length.  And  as  natural  selection  works  solely 
hv  and  for  the  good  of  each  being,  all  corporeal  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  progress  towards  perfection. “f 


And  what  of  our  aspirations  after  a  glorious  immortality  ? 
Vs  hat  of  that  wondrous  scheme  of  redemption  which  the  ancient 

*  In  reference  to  the  history  of  man,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a 
work  recently  published,  called  “Pre-Adamite  Man,”  and  professing  to  be  “the 
Story  of  our  Old  Planet  and  its  Inhabitants,  told  by  Scripture  and  Science.” 
The  theory  contained  in  it  is,  that  the  creation  of  man,  as  described  in  the 
cliaiUer  of  Genesis,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  second,  and  alludes  to  a 
pre-Adamite  race  that  lived  for  long  ages,  and  disappeared  before  Adam  was 
created.  These  became  the  angels ;  and  some  of  them  the  fallen  ones,  which 
accounts  for  our  tiuTing  no  traces  of  their  existence. 

The  book  is  well  and  pleasantly  written ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  very  good,  but  non-scientific  men,  will  join  in  a  controversy  which,  if  fought 
at  all,  must  be  fought  by  combatants  with  no  Haw  in  their  armour.  A  weak  man, 
overthrown  in  however  good'a  cause,  does  but  injure  the  principle  for  which  he 
tizhts.  We  cannot  but  respect  the  good  and  pious  spirit  in  which  this  little  book 
is  written  (with  due  allowance  for  the  strange  theory) ;  but  when  w’e  are  told 
fp.  59)  that  water  sufficiently  heated  separates  into  its  component  gases,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  again  unite  on  cooling  to  form  water,  and  that  no  fishes 
are  found  in  any  but  the  uppermost  of  the  Silurian  strata,  with  many  other  facts 
et|iially  authentic,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  that  are 
but  too  frequently  jiressed  into  the  service  of  reconciling  Scripture  and  science. 

t  Chap,  xiv.,  p.  489. 
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seers  dimly  foretold,  gazing  rapt  ^yonder  into  the  profounfl 
obscure  of  the  future,  whence  to  them  the  star  of  Bethlehem  \\  as 
beginning  to  gleam  'f  AMiat  connection  have  these  with  a  deveW 
ment  theory?  Dreams  all — figments  of  a  philosophic  brain- 
inventions  of  ])riestcraft !  hat  room  is  there  for  these  in  a 
theory  of  development  ?  Immortality  !  How  can  we  be  ini- 
mortal  ?  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  From  the  monad  to  our 
immediate  monkey-jiarent,  were  they  immortal  ?  And  if  not, 
what  claim  have  we  to  such  an  endowment,  save  by  a  special 
interposition  of  Divine  will  and  power?  And  it  is  tlie  veiv 
essence  of  the  development  hypothesis  to  account  for  all  jdieno. 
mena  icithout  such  special  interposition ;  all  must  be  due  to 
“  secondary  causes.’’*  No,  we  shall  live  again  it  is  true,  but 
how  ditierent  our  life  will  be  from  that  “  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory”  to  which  we  have  been  vainly  and 
ignorantly  aspiring.  ()ur  race  shall  be  perfecting  itself  by  its  own 
powers  and  faculties,  but  we  shall  have  no  conscious  part  in  it. 
Our  course  is  run  when  the  grim  tyrant  has  visited  us.  Of 
mucus  and  infusoria  we  were  made,  and  unto  mucus  and  infusoria 


we  sliall  return,  to  run  again  through  the  vast  cycle  of  monad, 
worm,  mollusc,  c'^c.,  up  to — where  ?  Bedemption  !  All  honour  to 
man  rather,  he  requires  no  redemption, — he  has  never  fallen.  He 
has  ceased  climbing  trees,  and  has  expelled  his  former  brethren 
into  the  wilderness  ;  he  has  dispensed  with  his  tail ;  he  has  invented 
speech,  and  looms  and  railroads,  and  development  hypotheses; 
he  has  had  no  time  to  fall ;  no  leisure  he  to  be  redeemed.  Ilis  o^^^l 


powers  and  the  accidents  of  nature  are  all  in  all. 

AV  e  are  ready  to  grant  that  this  is  not  argument ;  and  that 
the  hopes  and  faith  of  the  Christian  have  no  weight,  no  place 
even,  in  any  development  discussion.  But  we  indicate  the  abso¬ 
lute  incompatibility  of  this  hypothesis  with  any  hiith  in  reve¬ 
lation,  in  order  to  guard  the  unwary  against  the  specious  fiillacies 
of  those  who  consider  that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  tlie 
Deity  to  believe  that  He  created  a  few  original  forms  capable  of 
t<Jc//-development  into  other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that 
He  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids  caused  by 
the  action  of  Ilis  laws.”t  As  uohle  a  conception  it  may  be; 
indeed,  we  can  see  that  more  skill  and  ingenuity  (not  to  speak 
irreverently)  might  be  imagined  necessary  to  create  a  germ,  which 
after  thousands  of  transformations  and  millions  of  ages,  should 
develop  itself  into  so  wondrous  a  mechanism  as  man,  than  to 
create  man  originally  and  indej3endently.  But  this  being,  as  we 
conceive,  utterly  at  variance  with  Ilis  revealed  word,  and 


*  Chap,  xiv.,  conclusion. 


t  See  eliap.  xiv.,  p.  481. 
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.  all  possibility  of  that  lii<?liest  object  of  man's  aspiration, 

■^moi’talitVt  it  behoves  us  carefully  to  inquire  into  the  evidences 
J;!r  <iich  a  view,  before  accepting  it,  and  so  virtually  renouncing 
our  iia>J=t  cherished  hopes. 

AVc  have  already  intimated  that  ilr.  Darwin  is  not  always 
Cdhciviit  in  his  reasoning,  and  accejits  statements  that  are  favour- 
•iblo  to  his  views  rather  too  hastily,  and  on  unsatisfactory  authority, 
(hie  or  two  examples  of  this  we  must  give,  before  proceeding  sys- 
tciiiatically  to  state  our  objections  to  the  theory.  AVe  have 
aircadv  pointed  out  the  error  of  the  argument  founded  on  ilr. 
Poriior’s  researches  ;  a  little  further  on  we  find  him  referring 
with  approval  to  Lepsius,  whose  authority  has  been  discredited 
for  long.  The  statement. at  p.  36  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Terra 
del  Fiu'go  eating  their  old  women  is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  and  not  sujiported  by  any  ethnological  authority  to 
wliich  we  have  been  able  to  refer.  All  these,  however,  may  be 
matters  of  opinion,  and  admit  of  contest ;  but  what  can  we  think 
of  the  following  statement  at  p.  64  ?  “  Even  slow-breeding 

man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few 
tliousand  years,  there  would  literally  not  be  standing-room  for 
his  progen\\"  True,  were  the  fact  so  ;  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 
If  it  be  intended  to  imply  that  one  family  has  doubled  its 
nuinbers  in  twenty-five  years,  it  is  simply  an  unmeaning 
fact; — if  that  a  colony  has  done  so,  it  is  equally  unmeaning, 
and  short  of  the  truth.  If  it  apply  to  a  country,  it  is  eminently 
inaccurate  ;  England  as  an  established  country,  increases  probably 
faster  than  any  other,  and  it  required  the  fifty  years  from 
1801  to  1851  to  double  its  population.  Again,  if  the  statement 
be  ap])lied  to  man  in  general  throughout  the  world,  it  is  so  utterly 
without  foundation,  as  to  require  no  refutation.  Thus,  in  what¬ 
ever  aspect  it  be  received,  the  statement  is  either  unmeaning  or 
grossly  inaccurate. 

As  instances  how  facts  and  opinions  may  rapidly  change  their 
significance  in  accordance  wdth  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  we  select  the  follo\^dng  out  of  a  great  number  of  similar 
instances.  At  p.  109,  we  find  it  stated  that  “  from  the  high 
geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  all  organic  beings,  each  area  is 
already  fnJIy  stocked  with  inhabitants,  c^c. but  on  the  next 
page  it  is  said  that  probably  no  region  is -as  yet /)<////  stocked”* 
At  p.  110  it  is  stated  that  “  it  is  the  most  closely  allied  forms — 
I  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  species  of  the  same  genus,  or 
I  related  genera — which,  from  having  nearly  the  same  structure, 


*  Perhaps  there  may  he  a  reference  in  one  case  to  individuals,  and  in  the  other 
to  ipecies ;  but  on  this  view  the  line  of  argument  is  obscure. 
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constitution,  and  lial)its,  ji^onorally  come  into  the  severest  comTK> 
tition  witli  eaeli  otlier.”  Here  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
p'lieral  ])rinei|)le  ;  hut  at  p.  1 14,  anotlier  view  requires  su|>jHirt 
incomjiatihle  with  this,  and  we  are  told  that  “the  udv^‘Ulta^;os .,f 
diversitieatiem  of  structure,  with  the  accompanying  ditiereneo!:  of 
habit  and  constitution,  determine  that  the  inhabitants  which  tlms 
jostle  each  other  most  closely,  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  behni?  to 
what  we  call  diffi'renf  (jencm  and  And  at  p.  12 T (all 

these  occurring  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
same  argument)  we  hnd  again  that  the  struggle  “  will  be  nio<t 
severe  between  those  forms  which  are  )H0’st  neai'bj  related  to  each 
other  in  habits,  constitution,  and  structure.’’ 

Another  series  of  discrepancies  ecpially  marked,  though  not  s<) 
r(‘adily  appr(‘ciable  without  much  detail,  occurs  in  the  stateniciits 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  duration  of  fossil  species  and  the 
strata  in  which  tluw  occur.  According  as  it  is  recpiisite  to  prove 
one  view  or  other,  the  formation  is  supposed  to  be  of  shorter,  of 
identical,  or  (d*  vastly  longer  duration  than  the  spetdes.  At 
]).  293,  it  is  said  that  “  although  each  formation  may  mark  a  verv 
long  lapse  of  years,  each,  perhaps,  is  short,  compared  with  the 
jieriod  requisite  to  change  one  species  into  another  and  yet,  at 
]).  29S,  we  find  “parent  species  and  modified  descendants'’ 
existing  in  the  “  iqiper  and  lower  beds  of  a  formation  and  at 
p.  301,  it  is  again  doubted  whether  the  period  requisite  for  the 
deposit  of  one  formation  “  would  exceed  the  average  duration  of 
the  same  sjiecific  forms.”  These  discrepancies  may  appear 
trifling  to  some  ;  but  they  occur  in,  and  seriously  affect  the  stahi- 
lity  of,  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  geological  argument. 

There  is  no  princijde  more  frequently  and  distinctly  enunciated 
in  this  work  than  that  natural  selection  can  only  act  by  ])re- 
serving  variations  of  a  minute  character,  which  will  enable  their 
possessor  to  contend  nifire  vigorously  in  the  struggle  for  life.  At 
}).  205,  natural  selection  is  defined — “  a  power  which  acts  sfdely 
by  the  preservation  of  profitable  variations  in  the  struggle  for 
life;”  and  at  p.  149,  it  is  remarked  that  “it  should  never  1*0 
forgotten  that  natural  selection  can  act  on  each  part  (d‘  each 
being,  solely  through  and  for  its  advantage.”  By  the  terms  of 
the  hyj)othesis  also  natural  selection  is  the  sole  means  whereby 
species,  genera,  orders,  e'ec.,  are  formed.  AVhen  we  find,  there¬ 
fore,  a  species  naturally  selected  because  of  the  possession  of  a 
certain  organ,  we  are  ])erhaps  justified  in  feeling  some  siiipriso 
that  a  closely  allied  species  should  have  been  selected,  because  of 
the  att.'<()iee  of  that  organ.  Yet  such  is  the  flexibility  of  thi> 
theorv,  that  facts  of  this  order  only  seem  to  strengthen  it  to  the 
mind  of  its  author.  For  instance,  in  Madeira  there  are  various 
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kiinl'  liiiviiii^  willies  l;ir:i:ely  (lovdopoil,  8oino 

1^ iiKKlerato  Giii's,  and  some  without.  It  is  ratlior  amusinuj 
.  maiiiua’  in  wliicli  tlio^o  diitoivncos  aiv  ivcoTicilod  to  tho 

Jlu^nv.  Tdc‘  wiii,u:s  aro  “  ([uite  compatible  with  the  action 

ot'iiatiinil  sel(H*tiou.  For  when  a  new  insect  first  arrived  on  tho 
idaiiih  die  teiidencv  of  natural  selection  to  enlarge  or  reduce  tho 
wiiiLTS  u'c)uld  depend  upon  whether  a  greater  nuinher  of  indi- 
vitlii.ll>  hv  successfnlly  hauling  with  the  winds,  or  hy 

.riviinr  aj)  the  attempt,  and  rarely  or  never  flyiiiL!:."*  Then  in 
[he  s;nm‘  pairv  the  author  adds  tliat  certain  considerations  havo 
iiijide  him  “  hidieve  that  the  winj^less  condition  of  so  many 
Madeira  beetles  is  mainly  due  to  tho  action  of  natural  selection, 
hut  etuiibined  ])i’obably  with  disuse.  For  durinu;  thousands  of 
sueivssive  ^vnerations  each  individual  lu'etle  which  Hew  least, 
either  from  its  wini’;s  having  been  e/v'/*  .so  /iif/r  less  perfectly  deve- 
lojK'd,  or  froiji  indolent  Will  have  had  the  best  chance  of 

siu’vivinij:  from  not  bein^  blown  out  to  sea  ;  and,  on  tho  other 
haiub  those  beetles  which  most  readily  took  to  lii.i^ht  would 
((fteiiest  have  been  blown  out  to  sea,  and  thus  have  been 
destniyed  I  I  ’’  It  is  rather  diiticult  to  inm;j:ine  any  reasoning 
iiiueh  more  jiuerile,  occurring  in  a  grave  scientific  woi*k,  tho 
results  of  which  njion  natural  liLstory  and  ])hilosuphy  generally 
are  to  be  so  striking. 

Another  instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  theory  is  found  in  tho 
aeeouiit  of  the  action  of  natural  selection  u])on  certain  blind  rats  in 
the  eaves  of  Styria  and  Kentucky.  Katural  selection  has  acted  hero 
hy  ])reserving  blind  animids,  because  those  which  had  sight  might 
hesuhj(‘ct  to  “  inflammation  of  the  nictitating  membrane  !”t  Ihit 
it  seems  that  in  one  of  the  blind  animals  the  eyes  themselves  aro 
uf“  immense  size;”  audit  would  a])pear  to  be  a  most  extra- 
orJiiiary  mistake  of  “natural  selection”  to  ])reserve  this  animal 
merely  hernnxe  blind,  whilst  its  “  immense  ”  eyes  still  remain 
liable  to  tho  objectionable  infianimation.  We  might  also  rea- 
suiiahly  ask  what  has  “natural  selection”  been  about  not  always 
tu  select  blind  animals  to  live  in  caves,  Imt  to  limit  its  favours  to 
a  few  instances,  and  those  excessivtdy  doubtful  yj 

In  many  ])arts.  of  the  argument  Mr.  Darwin  evinces  a  strong 
temleiicy  to  support  himself  upon  possible,  though  non-existent  or 
highly  exceptional,  rather  tluui  iqion  jyormal  and  generally- 
observed  jihenomenal  This  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  attempt,  which  is  of  course  absolutely  (‘ssential  to  the  theory 


*  See  p.  lan.  t  p.  137. 

*  “Xatiiral  Selection”  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  tins  work,  almost  in  terms  of 
perjonality ;  —as  being  “  ever  on  the  watch,”  and  “  ready  to  seize  upon”  any- 
tiinnr  to  the  advantage  of  an  individual. 
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Ion  tho  thoory  of  inimodiato  oroatiini,  Uit  to  bo  porfoctlv  eompro- 
heiidhlo  on  that  ot  natuiail  soleotion.  It  may  ])o  wortli  wliilu  to 
,  nuiiK'rato  a  few  of  tlioso  inystorioiis  facts,  ‘to  sliow  us  wliat  a 
Creator  eaiiiiot  do,  and  wliat  a  blind  accidental  a^oncv  can  in  the 
,)|)iiii(»ii  of  progressionists.  *  '  ’ 

( admits  of  classification ;  varieties  -rouii  around 
.,„ric<.  sjuries  mound  -enera,  genera  around  classes,  and  so  on 
The  result  IS  a  natural  system  of  alliances  and  affinities,  acknowJ 
|,,y..d  In-  or,fmmy  mortals,  as  well  as  l.y  the  sunnorters  „f 
••d.'velopmcut,  to  he  one  ot  great  heautv  an<l  older.  Cnoii  this 
„ur  author  remarks,  “  This  grand  fact  of  the  gronnin-  of  .,11 
eigame  hiuiigs  seems  to  nu>  utterly  in,>x,dicahle.  on  the  theory  of 
I  .reatiou  It  woiild  he  difhcnlt  to  say  Wi,,/ ,-  unless  it  he  hv  con- 
r  te-lug  ui  nitty igeiice  cannot  devise,  though  an  interm'inahlc 
^  >enes  of  atrulents  may  accomplish,  a  scheme  calcuhited  to  excite 
t  rlic  admiration  of  all  who  study  it 

'  ”  ,m  t'ho  theory  of  creation,  whv  one 

,  dicll  .di.mld  he  bright  coloured  and  another  dini.t  though  mitiinl 
■  election  makes  ^1  clear  lie  cannot  see  whv  animals  that  live 
I  iinavcs  yimild  luny  affinities  to  those  that  live  in  their  nei'di- 
hourhootl win-  Stripes  should  occasionally  appear  on  voum^ 
h.iysy  nor  whv  certain  animals  and  plants  should  he  on  inlands 
and  not  on  coiitinmits,  or  nVr  m-.srd|-all  these  things  creation  s 
to  explain;  hut  natural  selection  relieves  ns  of  tlm 

I'liity  of  tyjie  in  the  vertehrate  skehdon,  and  the  formation  and 

juxtaposition  of  he  hones  of  the  skull,*,  are  e(,uallv  nivsteri.aC 
any  miderstoiy  hy  the  light  of  this  omnipotentnatnralWle  h 
hut  the  nost  remark-worthy  instance  of  the  superioritv  of 
iiatiiral  selection  over  creation  is  found  on  p.  4S0.  IlerJ  3lr 
I'anim  emnnerates  certain  formations  in  animals,  xvhich  “hear 
k' plain  stamp  of  o,,,,  the  view  of  each  o.-anie 

King,  and  each  .separate  organ  having  been  specially  ere  ited  ” 
lyc  are  a  1  “  ntterlv  inexplicable  hut  natural  .selectim  rfve  .Is 
!  ‘:u'T  “  stdieme  of  modification,  which  it  .seems  tliat  W(‘ 

"■H  illy  will  not  understand.”  In  other  words,  by  the  tenns '  f 
niic  hy  pothesis,  hpundless  wisdom  and  iiower,  workin'g  intelli<.-e„tK-* 
kyigli  smnetmms  mysteriously  toirs^dl  to  explaiiran 
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useless  stnictiire :  vrliicli,  liowever,  is  fully  nncl  satisfaotorilv 
eleanul  u])  l>y  juiotlu'r  liypotlu'sis,  the  .very  essence  nf 
that  its  subject  sc'lects  and  jueserves  only  “  uxofaJ  rffrifftions.''*' 

( hi  all  tiu'se  instances,  we  may  remark  frenerally,  that  if  Mr 
Darwin  cfdUHft  src  how  creation  can  account  for  them,  tluTo 
h(‘  some  judicial  hlindness  involved.  For  hy  the  very  conditidiu 
of  each  theory,  any  one  pven  fact  must  necessarily  he  (‘quailv 
ex])licahh‘  on  eitIuT.  The  theory  of  natural  selection  can  onlv 
pnnide  lor  each  animal  havinjr  attained  its  present  structuro. 
aj)p(‘arance,  and  pMMjrajdiicjd  distrihution,  hectiuse  these  worn 
most  a])pi*opriate  to  it  and  to  each  otlier  ;  hy  the  hypothesis,  am* 
individual  or  species  havinjran  orii:anisation  unfitting  it  to  stnnrdo 
with  the  climate,  iK:c.,  is  exterminated  ruthlessly  ;  and  so  tlios^* 
that  are  mutually  ada])t(‘d  alone  remain  together.  All  which 
amounts  to  this,  that  eacli  s])ecies  is  located  in  the  liest  phaee  for 
it,  the  very  fii’st  and  ('ssential  condition  of  all  our  ideas  coiinectol 
with  intelligent  creation. 

lUit  it  is  time  for  us  to  impure  whether  there  are  any  iiidira- 
tions,  either  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  or  in  the  past  historv 
of  our  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  read  it,  that  would  lead  us  tu 
infer  that  “  develo])ment  ’’  had  heiai  the  law  according  to  whicli 
our  ])ivsent  systian  of  organic  existence  has  lu'en  produced.  AVliat 
would  he  these  indications  ^  (dearly  in  the  present  we  ought  to 
find  innumerahle  transitional  forms  connecting  each  species  with 
its  neighhours,  admitting  of  no  lines  of  demarcation,  lu  tho 
])ast,  we  ought  to  read  of  a  constant  im])rovement,  and  trausiti<in 
from  the  sim]dest  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  organisation.  We 
ought  to  find  records  of  a  time  when  the  lowest  forms  of  life  ahm,* 
iidiahited  our  earth  ;  and  from  this  up  to  iMan,  we  should  read « if 
a  constant  succession  of  forms  each  higher  than  the  ])rec(‘diii!: 
one.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  we  might  exprt 
not  to  find  a//  this;  hut  we  ought  certainly  never  to  meet  with 
anything  clearly  opposed  to  such  a  succession.  AVhat  are  the 
facts  y 

We  need  not  go  far  into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  S])ecici5  at 
the  ])resent  time  are  connected  hv  innumerahle  transitional  foim 
:\Ir.  D  arwin  himself  everywhere  confesses  that  they  are  not  ;  and 
that  this  clear  and  enduidng  sej)aration  of  s])eci(‘s  “  is  pndiahly  the 
gravest  and  most  (d)vious  of  all  the  many  (d)jections  whicli  may 
1k‘  urged  again>t  his  views. This  ohjection,  luovever,  is  [siini- 
marily  got  rid  of  liy  the  theoiy  of  “e.r/o/r/Zo;/,”  another  assiuuptiuii 
as  gratuitous,  and  as  unsuj)])orted  hy  any  direct  evidence,  as  that 
of  selection  ;  “the  parent  and  all  the  transitional  varieties  will 
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11 '  hive  been  oxterminatodby  tbo  very  process  of  fonuation 
"'T  Tfccti()ii  of  the  new  form.”*  ‘  Ibit  where  are  they  ?  Shall 
find  geological  formations  ?  Xo,^ 

•  nrclv,  is  the  answer  ;  for  most  probably  the  conditions  of 
wtav  not  lavoiirable  to  their  preservation. f 
‘  'tV  ‘  iicxt  objection  is  clearly  enough  seen  by  our  author  ;  but 
.  ur'>*cd  thtit  Mdien  several  closidy-allied  species  inhabit 

1  -hue  territorv,  we  surelv  ought  to  find  at  the  present  time 
^  onv  transitional  forins.^’J  ^  Doubtless  we  ()ught,  and  we  cannot 
that  3Ir.  Darwin’s  mode  of  disposing  (d  the  ditiiculty  is  at  all 
ritidactoiV.  To  do  this  he  contends  that  these  continuous  areas 
Irivc  not  been  always  continuous,  but  in  the  condition  of  islands, 

,!ii  which  the  separate  species  have  originated  ;  and  therefore  the 
tr  uidtion  forms  are  wanting  I  As  this  does  not  quite  meet  all 
tlio  conditions,  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  intermediate  fonns 
(//V  exist  in  certain  intermi'diate  zones;  but  being  subjected  to 
,,.)^)rcssion  from  both  sides,  their  existence  was  but  brief,  and  they 
v!imsh(‘d  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  entire  theory  of  extinc¬ 
tion  is  to  us  non-coherent  and  incomprehensible  ;  it  was,  however, 
(.<>i‘iitial  to  the  other  views.  55 

Such  being  the  testimony  of  the  present,  what  of  the  past  . 
The  entire  (piestion  is  discussed  in  the  cha])ter  on  tlie  “  Geological 
Pecord  ”  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  acumen.  Formerly 
it  was  to  geology  tlmt  the  sup])orters  of  the  Lamarckian  hypo- 
tlicsis  appealed  inost  trium])hantly  as  corroborating  their  views. 
Later  and  fuller  discoveries  have  much  modified  the  tone  of  this 
appeal.  Now  that  it  is  known  that  the  lowest  and  earliest  of  our 
pliivozoic  formations  indicate  the  presence  of  cephaloiioda  and 
fsh  of  a  very  high  order  and  large  size  in  the  Silurian  seas ;  and 
that  the  traces  of  even  mammalia  have  been  found  so  low  do^yn 
in  the  secondary  series,  as  to  suggest  the  belief  that  aniinul  life 
has  been  more  dependent  upon  geographical  conditions  than 
chronological  relations  or  succession  ;  now  that  all  this  is  kno^yn, 
With  niiich  more'  to  the  same  effect,  it  is  clear  that  piogiessionists 
can  lo(jk  for  support  to  geology  as  if  is  no  longer,  but  must  appeal 
to  it  as  it  aaf  f/  or  iuajlif  be.  dhe  whole  of  the  chapter  refeiied 
to,  though  containing  much  interesting  matter,  may,  as  to  its 


♦  ]).  172.  t  See  clia}).  ix.,  on  the  (leological  Kooord,”  passim.  t  V-  1'^* 

5  It  is  worthy  ot*  notice,  that  whilst  deveJopux^  his  theory,  the  author 
sneaks  of  species  onlv'cluiinyiiijt  through  countless  ages  and  generations;  hut 
when  it  hecoines  necessary  to  account  tor  the  l>road  lines  Oi  demarcation  heivveen 
species,  and  the  intervening  fonns  have  to  he  extinguished,  they  are  passeil  over 
more  lightly,  as  being  few  in  nuiuher,  and  of  wiak  powers  of  resistance— as  merely 
traiisiironal  from  one  well  delined  form  to  another;  instead  ot  heing,  as  they 
really  must  he,  on  the  theory,  as  numerous  and  imwerlul  races  as  any  ot  which 
tlie  records  are  found  }):eviously,  in  their  onii  day  and  generation. 
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])eariii2:  on  tlie  dcvelopmont  ”  or  selection  ”  theory’,  be  sinrin^f^l 
u])  in  very  few  words,  (reolojxy  is  found  to  p:ive  }w  xitpport  to  th^ 
doctrine  ;  and  its  records  are  ])ronounced  to  be  extreTnt‘]\*  inuH.i.. 
feet.*  As  to  the  interniediate  or  transition  forms,  r. Darwin savs 

“  Gooloiry  assuredly  does  not  reveal  any  sueb  finely  "raduated 
orfranic  chain  ;  and  tliis  perhaps  is  tlie  most  obvious  ami  ‘jravojit 
ohjeetion  wliich  can  be  urircd  ajrjnnst  my  theorv'.  The  exjdanation 
lies,  as  I  believe,  in  the  extreme  imperfection  of  tlie  geolorrical 
record.”  ]>.  2S0. 

“  1  do  not  jiretend  that  1  should  ever  have  suspected  how  poor  a 
record  of  the  mutations  of  life  the  best  preserved  treolotrical  section 
ri'vealed,  had  not  the  difficulty  of  our  not  discovering;  innumeraltle 
transitional  links  between  tlie  species  whieb  ajipeared  at  the  com* 
meneement  and  close  of  each  formation,  jiressed  so  hardly  on  mv 
theory.”  ]>.  d02.  And 

“  lie  who  rejects  these  views  on  the  nature  (i.  e.  the  extreme  im- 
])erfection)  of  the  geological  record,  will  rightly  reject  my  whole 
theory.  For  he  may  ask  in  vain  where  are  the  numberless  traiisi- 
tional  links  whieb  must  formerly  have  connected  the  closelv  allied 
or  representative  species  found  in  the  several  stages  of  the  same 
great  formation.”  p.  ol’J. 


After  tbose  ])laiii  confessions  of  want  of  support  from  geolop:^'a^ 
it  now  is,  the  difficulty  is  cut  at  once.  AVbere  are  the  transition 
forms  connecting  the  spt'cies  in  the  same  formations  y  The 
answer  is  ready  ;  they  are  not  preserved — the  conditions  were 
unfavourable.  ‘‘  Where  are  the  remains  of  tbose  infinitely 
numerous  organisms  which  must  have  existed  long  before  tlie 
first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  deposited''”!  This  (piestioii 
rc'fers  to  the  fact  of  finding  creature's  of  high  organisation  in  the 
(‘arliest  seas,  whence  the  supporters  of  “  development  ”  were 
obliged  to  hypothecate  countless  ages  of  development  before  the 
age  of  tiilobites.  The  answer  to  it  is  eipially  ti'encbant  and  con¬ 
clusive,  “  They  may  now  all  be  in  a  metamorphosed  condition,:J:  or 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  Mr.  Darwin  appeals  to  the  iinperfection  of 
the  ceolojrical  record  in  support  of  his  views.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  quotes  it  as  bearing 
adversely  upon  the  theory  of  development.  He  says:  — 

“  It  hius  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  progressive  development 
have  too  much  overlooked  the  imperfection  of  these  records  ;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  large  ])art  of  the  generalizations  in  which  they  have  indulged  in  rcirarJ 
to  the  tirst  appearance  of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  especially  air-breathers, 
will  have  to  he  modified  or  abandoned. — “  Address  to  the  Hritish  Association, 
Sept.  1  Ith,  1859  ” 

t  p.  313. 

“  The  hypothesis  that  all  the  earliest  sediments  have  been  so  altered  as  to 
have  obliterated  the  traces  of  any  relics  of  former  life  which  may  have  been 
entomlKHl  in  them,  is  opposed  by  examples~of  enormously  thick,  and  often  finely 
levigated  deposits  between  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  in  wiiich,  if  any 
animal  remains  had  ever  existed,  more  traces  of  them  would  be  detected. 
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.  lie  l»uricil  in  the  ocean.”*  Can  Mr.  l)ar^^'in  fail  to  see  that 
T  .jv  cannot  he  imagined  any  theory  of  ontology  in  the  wildest 
J  that  would  not  he  equally  well  supported  by  this  style  of 
.^^•!mmont rroof!  If  it  he  there,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
>crh  ip^  it  is  jit  the  bottom  of  a  fathomless  ocean  :  you  cannot 
iv^ihlv  sav  that  it  is  not,  and  meantime  my  theory  holds  good, 
hut  iTcoiogv  has  its  tale  to  tell,  and  one  which  appears  not  only 
ii(»t  to  support,  hut  clearly  to  controvert  the  development  theory. 
It  never  was  the  small  and  feeble  species  or  germ  that  first 
•ippcarcd  either  amongst  molluscs,  fish,  reptiles,  or  mammals. 
Where  are  now  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  gigantic  fishes  of  the 
old  red  sandstone?  AVhere  are  the  mighty  reptile  tyrants  of  air, 
earth,  and  water  of  the  oolite?  Have  they  been  “  improved  ” 
and  “})reserved”  into  the  puny  representatives  of  the  modern 
reptile  class?  AVhere  are  the  ponderous  monsters  that  shook  the 
eocene  and  mioceiie  earth  with  their  massive  tread.  Where  is 
the  niegatherium,  unless  ujij}romi  into  the  feeble  sloth  of  the 
present  day?  These  races  apjieared  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power ;  and  as  their  dynasty  gr<nv  old,  it  was  not  that  the  race 
was  “  inq)roved  ”  and  preserved  in  consequence ;  hut  they 
dwindled,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  degraded,  as  if  to  make  room  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  their  successors.  Jlut  this  is  too  large 
a  siih]e(‘t  to  enter  upon  at  this  advanced  part  of  our  task  ;  we  can 
hut  indicate  it,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  geologists  for  its 
accuracy. 

There  remain  two  objections  to  this  development  theory,  which 
we  must  find  sjiace  to  notice,  of  such  weight  as  almost  to  stagger 
the  author  himself.  These  refer  to  the  origin  by  natural  selection 
of  organs  of  such  complexity  as  the  perfect  eye,  and  to  the 
development  by  the  same  means  of  complicated  instincts  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  cell-l)uilding  instinct  of  the  bee  and  wasp.  -  On 
the  former  objection,  Mr.  Darwin  writes  : — “  To  suppose  that  the 


“  The  fine  aggregation  and  unaltered  condition  of  these  sediments  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  iniimtest  impressions  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  broad 
wave-marks  distinct,  hut  also  those  smaller  rij)])les  which  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  wind,  together  with  ap])arent  rain- prints  as  seen  upon  tlie  muddy 
surface,  and  even  cracks  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  a  half-dried 
surface.  Again,  as  a  further  indication  that  these  are  littoral  markings,  and  not 
the  result  of  deep-sea  currents,  the  minute  holes  left  by  the  Annelides  are  most 

conspicuous  on  the  sheltered  sides  in  each  slab.  _ _ 

“  Surely,  then,  if  animals  of  a  higher  organization  had  existed  in  this  very 
ancient  period,  we  should  find  their  relics  in  this  sediment,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  their  conservation,  as  seen  in  the  markings  of  the  little  arenicola,  accompanied 
even  by  the  traces  of  diurnal  atmospheric  action.” 

Such  is  Sir  K.  Murchison’s  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  there  being  fos- 
siliferuus  rocks  far  below  the  Silurian,  in  a  metamorphic  condition. 

*  p.  3 13. 
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eye,  with  all  Its  iiuinitahle  coiitrivanoos  for  ailjustinp;  the  focus  tt 
(litf('iviit  distances,  for  admitting  ditferent  ainoiuits  of  liirht,  ainl 
for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic  observation,  eoui.l 
liavf‘  been  formed  Oy  natural  selection  seems,  1  fively  co.ifc>< 
absurd  in  the  hi;^hest  possible  deirree.’’  And  so  far  we  arc  alih* 
cordially  to  ai^ree  with  him;  yet  after  this  candid  confession 
surprise  was  ^reat  to  tind  an  explanation  attempted  by  incans  of 
this  sole  “  (irffs  cj-  utar/ti/tUy''  natural  selection.  And  Mr.  l)ar\viu 
seems  to  suppose  that  he  has  ^iven  an  explanation  when  he 
mentions  tlu‘  »j:radations  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  coiiij»h\ 
eyes,  without  attennitinj;  to  account  for  an  eye  ever  havinu:  cxistcil 
at  all.j  {In  the  course  of  the  illustrations,  some  few  additional 
lights  are  thrown  n])on  the  action  of  natural  selection  tendiiu;  to 
show  that  it  can  “improve’’  races  to  their  disadvantage,  as,  for 
instance,  the  improvement  in  the  structure  of  the  sting  of  the  Ice 
or  wasj),  until  it  is  so  finished  that  “  when  used  against  iiiaiiv 
attacking  animals  (it)  cannot  be  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  back¬ 
ward  serratures,  and  so  inevitably  causes  the  death  of  the  insect, 
by  tearing  out  its  viscera.”*  ^Ir.  Darwin  judiciously  forgets  to 
allude  to  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  as  the  intermd  ear  in  the 
higher  animals;  as  to  give  even  a  verbal  theory  of  its  formation  Iv 
natural  selection  would  have  baffled  any  attempt. 

The  development  of  the  most  remarkable  instincts — that  wliicli 
leads  the  cuckoo  to  lay  its  eggs  in  nests  of  other  birds — that  of 
the  slave-making  ants,  and  the  comb-building  of  the  bee-hiv(‘ — 
aflbrds  but  additional  illustration  of  the  operation  of  natural 
selection.  The  American  cuckoo  builds  its  own  nest ;  probably 
the  English  cuckoo  did  so  once,  but  occasionally  laid  an  egg  in 
another  nest.  “  If  the  old  bird  profited  by  this  occasional  habit, 
or  if  the  young  were  made  more  vigorous  ....  then  the  old 
bird,  or  the  fostered  young,  would  gain  an  advantage, ”t  whicli 
advantage  would  tend  to  firoduce  by  inheritance  a  iiropagatlmi 
of  the  “  aberrant  habit.”  Surely  this  is  very  Midsummer  madness. 

Passing  over  the  slave-making  instinct  of  some  ants,  wc 
must  notice  how  by  natural  selection  the  hive-bee  has  come  to 
build  its  wonderful  cell.  “  He  must  (says  our  author)  be  a 
dull  man  who  can  examine  the  ex([uisite  structure  of  a  comb,  so 
beautifully  adajited  to  its  end,  without  enthusiastic  admiration.” 
And  yet  it  has  arrived  at  this  jierfection,  not  by  design  of  any 
creator,  but  simply  by  accidental  variation,  and  natural  selection  ol 
the  best  forms.  The  cell  of  the  humble  bee  is  very  siinjdt^ — that 
of  the  hive-bee  verv  perfect  and  complex.  Put  there  is  a  ^lexicaii 
bee,  the  Jh  /ijfoi/ff  domostiva,  whose  cell  is  in  some  sort  interinc- 


*  p.  202. 
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liito  ^ot^voo^  tlio  two.  Xow  tlio  ])r()l)lom  i>;,  how  is  tho  ^loli- 
!  .Il  l  t'»  iiatunilly  si'lectod  mid  improved  until  it  can  build  a  cell 
the  liivc-bee  It  is  solved  in  this  wise  : — 

•  If  a  iiunilHM’  of  equal  spheivs  be  described  with  their  ceutres 
ill  two  parallel  layers,  with  the  eeiitre  of  each  sphere  at  tho 
V.Miiee  of  radius  x  ^  2,  or  radius  x  l'|l  PJI  (or  at  some  lesser 
ieuiRv)  from  the  centres  of  the  six  surrounding  spheres  in  the 
iiiiio  laver;  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centres  of  tiie 
ii.tiiiiiiL''  splieres  in  the  other  and  parallel  layer;  then  if  planes  of 
iiiior^ertioii  between  the  several  spheres  in  both  layers  be  formed, 
thrrr  will  ivsult  a  double  layer  of  hexagonal  prisms  united  together 
l,v  |iyrami(lal  bases  formed  of  throe  rhombs  ;  and  the  rhombs  and 
tiie  >i^les  ot’  the  hexagonal  ]irisnis  will  have  every  angle  ideniically 
tho  .•‘.uiie  with  the  best  measurements  which  have  been  made  of  tho 
oolls  of  die  hive-bee.'* — j).  'I'll. 

]lv  what  follows  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  ^lelipona  must 
hiiow  all  this, — must  “  iiouieJtoic  jiulne  accHrateltj'  of  distances, 
— iiiu-t  act  11]  1011  it  ;  and  then  “  this  bee  would  make  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  woiuh'rfnlly  ])erfect  as  that  of  the  hive-bee.”*  And  fnr- 
tlu-T.  “by  such  moditications  of  instincts,  in  themselves  not  very 
wdiiih'rful, — hardly  more  wonderful  than  those  which  guide  a 
hir-l  to  imdve  her  nest, — I  believe  that  the  hive-bee  has  acipiired, 
tlinuigli  natural  selection,  her  inimitable  architectural  powers. ”t 
Truly,  some  philosophy,  when  translated  out  of  its  own  idiom 
into  the  vernacular,  sounds  wonderfully  like  folly.  Having 
atlvaiictHl  thus  far  in  our  analvsis  of  ^Ir.  Darwin’s  theorv,  we 

•  •I*  * 

tliiiik  it  mailvisable  to  pursue  the  suliject ;  for  either  these  are  tho 
vauarics  of  a  “distempered  brain,”  or  our  author  is  attempting 
to  play  oif  a  solemn  hoax  upon  the  scientific  world;  and  to  this 
Litter  tluMiry  we  do  begin  “  seriously  to  incline.” 

If,  liowever,  all  this  be  intended  as  real  argument  and  science, 
wo  ^\ill  only  in  conclusion  give  a  brief  suminary  of  the  result  of 
tlio  entire  argument  : — 

1.  The  hyjiothesis  of  descent  or  development  from  one  original 
form,  or  a  few  forms,  does  not  a])pear  to  be  re(|uir(‘d  by  any  jiecu- 
liaritics  of  organization,  athnities,  or  geographical  distributions; 
none  of  these  })resenting  any  difficulties  more  insuperable  on  the 
oraiiiary  theory  of  creation  than  by  this  theorv. 

1.  This  hypothesis  is  inade([uate  to  account  for  the  change  of 
any  one  sjiecies  into  another,  whenjipplied  tiiindividual  instances. 
It  fails  wholly  also  to  give  any  rational  history  of  the  origin  and 
iL  vcIopinent  of  new  and  com})lex  organs,  and  d  fortiori  of  elaborate 
instincts,  such  as  those  noticed. 
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3.  Tlioro  (loos  Hot  appear  to  bo  any  ovidonco  of  tbo  occurrence 
of  “ nor  any  ])rospoct  that  tlioso,  minute 
tiny  are  ro]>rosi‘nto(l  to  bo,  (‘an  bo  of  any  avail  in  the  stru.;;^de  for 
life*,  a,ii:ainst  intluoin‘os  of  snob  potonty. 

4.  Tboro  is  an  ontiro  lack  of  direct  ovidonco  as  to  any  clianof. 
in  sp(‘cic‘s.  ( )ii  tlio  contrary,  all  history  tolls  of  tboir  constaiKv 
Iso  KCfc  oi'ijdn  J((is  (‘('cr  hern  kttofnf  to  have  (ippvurvd, 

5.  X(‘itbor  botwoon  spocios  as  now  oxistinii^,  nor  between  tlm. 
of  which  wo  find  the  records  in  tbo  earth’s  strata,  is  there  tli»‘ 
sliirbtost  ovidonco  of  that  tino  (fradatlon  of  tnuisiforio/ 
which  wo  ought  to  find  had  organic  life  boon  dovoloped  on  tlm 
principle. 

G.  There  is  no  o\dd(‘nco  anywhere  of  the  dovolopmont  of  Ihirlier 
frenn  hover  forms.  On  the  contrary,  it  apjH'ars  that  the  hiirlur 
tribes  nf  any  given  race  first  a])j)oarod  ;  and  that  tbo  type*  after¬ 
wards  dwindled  or  was  “degraded,”  before  the  advent  of  a  lii^dier 
order. 

7.  The  assumption  of  evhhmce  which  may  ])ossibly  exist  some¬ 
where,  under  the  ocean,  or  in  a  motamorjdiic  condition,  is  a 
gratuitous  and  dangerous  hypothesis,  by  which  any  conceivalile 
th(‘orv  might  e(piallv  be  su])p(n’ted. 

7severtbei(‘ss,  wc'  rise  from  the  jierusal  of  this  very  reinarkal.le 
book,  not  more  impressed  with  the  singularly  profound  ina})titude 
of  the  entire  hyjx thesis,  than  we  are  with  the  patience  liiaui- 
f(st(‘d  by  the  author  in  the  accumulation  of  facts, — the  artistic 
skill  with  which  he  can  impress  them  into  the  support  of  tlic 
most  o])])osi'd  positions, — and  the  fertility  of  resource  and  in¬ 
domitable  courage  with  which  he  battles  for  his  theory,  in 
the  fact'  of  the  most  overwhelming  odds  of  opposed  phenomena;— 
qualities  which,  if  better  directed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  enrol  the 
name  of  Darwin  amongst  those  which  have  become  classic  in 
!Xatural  Ilistorv. 
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11. 

Tin-  FIRST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH- 
^  AVE.ST. 

The  Avcuc  voyages  of  the  mariners  o.  Klizahetli  stand  foremost 
^monir  the  heroic  iichievements  of  mankind.  In  our  own  day,  all 
tliLMVsoui’ees  of  the  world's  Hrst  maritime  })ower  have  been  strained 
ro  ih^'  uttermost  to  arm  our  sailors  against  the  perils  of  the  ice  and 
j.jykiiess.  They  go  forth  with  the  most  admirable  instruments  and 
;V)T>Ii:iiiees  of  science,  and  Avith  charts  and  observations  which 
oiiihotlv  the  result  of  three  hundred  years  of  daring  and  successful 
»„il.  *l>iit  these  men  went  out  with  a  gallant  hardihood  into 
unknown  ivgions,  in  mere  fishing  boats ;  slightly  manned  and 
n(trse  provisioned,  sailing  out,  like  the  daring  Vikings  of  old,  with 
<trilt’ast  courage,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Arctic  night.  8ir  Edward 
Ikleher's  s])lendidly*e(piip])ed  searching  exjKHliiion,  and  Martin 
Knihisher's  two  boats,  between  twenty  and  tive-and-twenty  tunne 
apiece,*'  well  mark  the  difference — not,  thank  (lod,  in  courage,  skill, 
and  selt-devotion,  but  in  e(juipment — l)ctW(H'n  the  mariners  of 
hliznlieth  and  our  own.  Phese  A]*ctic  sailors  wei*e  the  true 
>uc(vssors  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  the  most  daidng  seamen 
wliom  the  woidd  has  ever  seen  ;  avIio,  battling  with  those  stormy 
Xortheni  seas,  which  wei’e  more  terrible  to  Koman  courage  than 
the  nn*a\  i»f  Cimbrle  battle  on  the  ])lains  of  Italy,  found  high  and 
j-wt’iil  excitement  in  the  conllict,  and  owned  no  masters  even  in  the 
licrccst  tempests  AN’hich  beat  upon  those  ice-bound  coasts.  It  is  no 
t‘XaL'‘u:eration  to  speak  of  the  joy,  the  fierce  exultation,  of  the 
Xorihmeii  in  their  perilous  conflicts  with  sea  and  storm.  Read 
Ikowulf,  read  the  “  Heiniskringla,”  and  you  will  see  how  this 
people  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean  the  only  enemy  Avith  AA'hich 
tlky  felt  themselA'cs  fairly  mated  ;  and  there  they  learnt  a  contem})t 
of  minor  perils,  and  a  joy  in  ditficult  adventure,  AN’hich  has  infused 
ii';  noblest  element  into  the  blood  of  the  most  sol)er,  sensible,  and 
industrious,  but,  Avheii  ])ushed,  the  most  daring  and  terrible  nation 
"f  tlie  eai’th.  1  often  tliiiik  of  the  sublime  ])icture  of  the  death  and 
I'lrial  of  the  old  Scyld,  son  of  Scef,  the  father  of  I>eowull‘,  Avith 
vdiicli  that  grand  old  e])ic  opens.  4'hat  ])eopU‘  must  ha\'(‘  had  a 
'plcmlid  imagination,  the  root  of  all  high  daring,  A\dio  could  bury 
fncir  lieavcTi-sent  chief  like  this  : — 

‘'At  Ifn  n]>])ointc(l  time,  then,  Seyhl  de])arted,  A'erv  decrepid,  to  go  into  the 
of  tlie  L<>rd ;  tiiey  tiien.  Ids  dear  comrades,  hore  liim  out  to  the  shore  of 
w.t*  >e:i,  as  lu;  himself  re<piested,  tlie  while  that  the  friend  of  the  Seyldings  the 
o'ved  ciiieftain,  had  pov\er  witli  his  words;  long  he  owmal  it.  'I’here  n])on  the 
t  adi  .'tood  the  ring-})rowed  ship,  tlie  vehicle  of  the  nohle,  shining  like  ice,  and 
U'u  !v  to  set  out. 

“Then  they  laid  down  the  dear  prince,  the  distributor  of  rings,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ship,  the  mighty  one  beside  the  mast ;  there  was  much  of  treasure,  of 
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ornaments  broiifiht  from  afar.  Never,  beard  I  of  a  comeller  ship  having  bef? 
adorned  with  battle- weap(»ns  and  war-weeds,  with  bills  and  mailed  coats. 
his  h(>som  lay  a  multitude  of  treasures,  which  were  to  depart  afar  witli  him  in 
the  j)ossessiou  of  the  Hood.  They  fnruishetl  him  not  less  with  otleruv.rs,\v  th 
mighty  wealth,  than  those  had  tloue  wlio  in  the  he;xitiuiu^  sent  him  forth  in  jj;. 
wretchedness  alone  over  the  waves.  Moreover,  they  set  up  for  him  a  golthn 
ensign,  hiirh  overhead ;  they  let  the  deep  sea  hear  him  ;  they  ^ave  him  to  the 
ocean.  Sad  was  tlieir  spirit,  mournful  tlieir  mood.  Men  know  not  in  sooth  t) 
say  (men  wise  of  counsel,  or  any  men  under  the  heavens)  who  received  tba* 
freight. — IIeowulf  (Kemble's  Translation.) 

Thus  the  Xorthmen  took  possession  worthily  of  those  stormy  sea> 
Tims,  too,  the  patriarchs  took  possession  of  Canaan  :  by  makinir  it 
the  huryiniT-plaee  of  their  dead.  I'his  distinction  between  tlio 
itonian  and  the  Saxon  couraire  is  very  worthy  of  attention.  Homan 
couraire  would  dare  anythin<>:  for  duty,  or  in  ])ursuit  of  notable  and 
sullicient  ends.  It  could  stand  caliidy  at  its  post  under  the  lava- 
Hoods  cf  Vesuvius,  or  lea])  full-armed  into  a  yawniniif  chasm,  for  it> 
country  and  its  irods.  Jhit  that  darinnf  wliieh  loves  peril  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  eouHiet,  woos  <laun:erasa 
bride,  beloni^s  to  the  Xortliern  races  alone.  There  are  numy  brave 
races  amoni^  the  modern  Kuropean  ])eople  of  Romance  oriirin; 
French,  S]»aniards,  Italians,  have  never  been  cbargctl  with  back¬ 
wardness  wlieii  daring  deeds  had  to  be  done.  Hut  to  tin’s  dav  tlio 
Englisliman’s  love  of  adventure,  the  joy  be  takes  in  peialoiis  enter, 
prises,  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  and  the  high  occupation  of  the 
faculties  whieli  they  aiford,  is  a  mystery  to  these  ])eo]»les.  Va 
A)(<jla(\^  is  always  regarded  and  treated  abroad  as  a  man  wlio  may 
break  out  into  a  kind  of  adventurous  mania  at  any  moment.  The  oM 
Berserker  furor  still  survives  among  us,  thougli  in  a  milder  form— 
tesfr,  ^Ir.  Wills  on  the  edge  of  the  Wetterhorn,  or  Dr.  Tymlale 
guidcless  on  the  j)eaks  of  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont  Blanc.  So  these 
stormv  oceans,  bv  a  kind  of  elective  aflinitv,  belong  to  ns.  Our 
ancestors  took  possession  of  them  royally ;  and  down  t]irou[rh 
Alfred,  Atlielstan,  Knut,  Harold,  the  Jjancastrian  house,  Edward 
IV.,  to  Elizabeth,  ])assed  of  right  the  sceptre  of  the  narrow  seas.  I 
In  tlio.se  ages,  English  maritime  enter])rise  was  hut  limited.  There 
was  little  to  tem]>t  it  forth  into  the  broad  ocean  ;  hut  the  changeful 
climate,  the  fivtpiont  storms,  the  long  winter  nights,  and  the 
])ei‘iloiis  roekhound  coasts  of  these  Noi'thern  regions,  tended  to 
niiiv(‘  that  skill,  daring,  and  love  of  maritime  {ulveiiture,  which 
hrnke  out  at  last,  when  the  Held  was  ])re])ared,  into  tin'  enteiprises 
wliieh  I  am  about  to  chronicle,  and  which  won,  in  one  brief  genera¬ 
tion,  the  naval  mastery  (d*  the  world.  | 

In  a  former  paper,  we  have  traet‘d  the  history  of  oceanic  discoven*  ^ 
from  its  dawn  in  the  days  of  the  kinsman  of  our  Ijaneasti*iau  kiirj'S.  j 
Brinee  lleniy  of  Portugal,  to  the  eommeiieemeut  of  Arctic  di>*  1 
eovcTW  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  idea  of  a  nearer  ])ath  to  the  ] 
gtmi  and  spice  rt'gions  which  (Jama  and  C’olumhus  had  laid  o)»en  t')  1 

Euro[>eau  euierjirise  and  eommeree,  was  the  insjiiratiou  of  the 
daring  mariners  who  forced  the  harrier  of  the  Polar  zone,  and  led  d 
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of  the  most  brilliant  ex])loits  of  modern  times.  Commerce 
the  ‘’’eiiins  of  discovery ;  but  inia£rination  cast  a  halo  of 
"  loinloui’ even  around  the  tratlic  and  barter  of  that  romantic  aire. 
s!  ionee  has  lonu:  since  occu])ied  the  ])hice  of  coininerce  as  the  ijfenius 
\irtie  discovery  ;  but  the  stately  dame  may  acknowledefe  her 
I  lit  m  her  homelier  sister  ^vitllout  shame.  “First  that  which  is 
-itiirah  then  that  which  is  s])iritual,'’  is  the  law  everywhere.  JUit 
tilt* ’lieu  "  ho  led  the  expeditions — Frobisher,  Davis,  Jhitliu,  Hudson, 
liatti>u.  hox,  and  James,  were  kniLrht -errant s  of  the  most  exalted 
.i  hool.  The  honour  to  be  won  tliroucrh  dantjer  and  difliculty  was 
cvuosure ;  they  left  the  ])roHt  to  the  stay-at-homes  who 
furiii'htd  the  ex])editions,  and  who  looked  for  some  substantial 
P  t’OiujH'Use  in  s])ices,  ^ems,  and  ^old.  At  any  rate,  Martin 
l>t)hisliei’.  the  ])ioneer  of  Arctic  discoveiy,  had  a  hero's  soul  in  him, 
.nul  inveiirhed  as  bitterly  aijfainst  the  narrow  souls  and  the  timid 
hoarts  of  the  traders,  as  the  brawniest  of  our  muscular  Christians 
ouil'l  rail  at  the  doj^mas  of  the  accepted  gospel  of  free  trade. 
Frol)i>licr.  Mie  first  of  our  Arctic  mariners — the  first  in  time,  the 
tiist  ill  honour — seems  to  have  been  a  north  countryman,  from  near 
ponrastcr.  From  those  parts  too  one  day  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would 
wistful  o-lances  at  the  New  Worhl.  Drake  was  a  south  country- 
man.  from  Devon,  as  were  most  of  the  naval  heroes  of  Flizabeth’s 
I’l  !Q'n.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  man,  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  enterprise,  is  given  by  one  blaster  deorge  Hest,  or  Heast,  as 
some  write  it,  who  was  engaged  in  the  voyage.  Our  readers  will 
like  to  have  it  in  his  own  words.  After  a  long  exordium  to  ])rove 
the  Arctic  zone  habitable,  he  ])roeceds  : — “Which  thing  being  well 
eonsiilercd,  and  familiarly  known  to  our  general,  Caj)tain  Frobisher, 
as  well  for  that  he  is  tliorowly  furnished  of  the  knowlege  of  tlie 
sphere,  and  all  other  skilles  ap})ertayning  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
as  also  for  the  confirmation  he  hath  of  the  same  by  many  years’ 
experience,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  being  ])ersuaded  of  a  new  and 
nearer  passage  to  Cataya  than  by  Capo  de  Hona  Speranza,  which 
the  Portugals  yearly  use  :  he  began  first  with  himself  to  devise  and 
then  with  his  friends  to  conferre,  and  laid  a  ])lain  ])lot  unto  them 
that  the  voyage  was  not  only  possible  by  the  north-west,  but  also  he 
could  ])rove  easy  to  be  performed.  And  further  he  determined  and 
iVNolved  with  himself  to  go  make  full  ]»roofe  thereof,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  or  bring  true  certificate  of  the  truth,  or  else  never  to  return 
ULUiin :  kniHi'iinf  ihi'<  fu  he  the  nnhf  fliiinf  ttf  the  tntrhf  fhnf  icns  hft  tjet 
I'liduiie  U'hi'i'ebij  l(  noitihJe  niind  lunfhf  hr  mutle  tifniods  thid  Jui't n nute. 
hut  although  his  will  were  great  to  perform  this  notable  voyage, 
whereof  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  a  gr(*|H  hope,  by  sundry  sui’e 
iva-ons  and  secret  intelligences,  which  here  for  sundry  reasons  I 
kave  untouched,  vet  he  wanted  altogeth{*r  means  and  ability  to  set 

‘  ’  ft. 

forward  and  ])erfbrm  the  same.  Long  tinu*  he  conferred  with  his 
private  friends  of  these  sec*rets,  and  made  also  many  offers  for  the 
performing  of  the  same  in  effect  unt(»  sundry  merchants  of  our 
country,  about  fifteen  3'ears  before  he  attempted  the  same,  as  by 
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pfood  witness  shall  well  appear.  Ihit  perceiving  that  hardly  he  wa; 
harkened  unto  hy  the  inerclmuts,  which  never  regard  virtue  witho  ^ 
sundry  certain  and  present  gains,  he  re])aired  to  the  court,  fro 
whence,  as  troin  the  tountain  ot*  our  coinnionweallh,  all  good  cause' 
liave  their  chief  increase  and  maiutenauce  ”  (that  was  l)efoi*e  the 
estahlishiiKuit  of  the  cireuinloeution  oifice),  “and  there  laid  open  to 
many  great  estates  and  learned  men  the  ])lot  and  sum  of  his  device 
And  among  many  honourahle  minds  which  favoured  his  honest  an.j 
commendahle  enter]U’ise,  he  was  specially  beholden  to  the  Hifyju 
Jlon.  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earle  of  Warwick,  whose  lavourahle  miiKl 
and  good  dis]a)sition  hath  always  been  ready  to  countenance  and 
advance  all  honest  actions,  with  the  authors  and  ex(‘cutors  of  the 
same.  And  so,  by  means  of  my  lord's  honourable  countenance,  he 
received  some  comfort  of  his  cause  ;  and  by  little  and  little,  with  no 
small  t‘xpense  and  pain,  brought  his  cause  to  some  })erfection,  and 
had  drawn  together  so  many  adv'enturers,  and  such  sums  of  inoiiev, 
as  might  well  defray  a  reasonable  charge  to  furnish  himself  to  sea 
Avithal.  lie  prepared  two  barks  of  to  ’2^)  tons  a-piece,  wherein  he 
prejnired  to  .acc(mi}>lish  his  pretended  voyage.  Wherefore,  heinir 
furnished  with  the  foresaid  two  barks,  and  a  small  ])innaee  of  In 
tons  burden,  having  therein  victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  twelve 
months'  ])rovision,  he  de])arted  upon  the  said  voyage  from  lllackwall. 
the  loth  dune,  A.n.  lo7b.’' 

The  tii’st  entry  in  the  log-book  is  as  follows: — “The  8tli  beins: 
Friday,  about  12  of  the  clock,  we  waved  at  DejViford,  and  set  sail 
all  three  of  us,  and  bare  down  bv  the  Court,  where  we  shotte  otf  our 
ordinance,  and  made  the  best  ])ossible  show  we  could.  Her 
iMajestie  beliohliiig  the  same,  commended  it,  and  bade  us  farewell 
with  shaking  her  hand  at  us  out  of  the  window.  Afterward  slie 
sent  a  gentleman  aboard  of  us,  who  declared  that  llei*  ^lajestie 
had  good  liking  of  our  doings,  and  thanked  us  for  it,  and  also 
wished  our  ca])taiii  to  come  to  Court  the  next  day  to  take  his 
leave  of  her.  The  same  day,  towards  night,  Mr.  Secretary  Wooley 
came  aboard  of  us,  and  declared  to  the  company  that  Her  iMajestie 
had  a])[)ointed  him  to  give  them  charge  to  be  obedient  and  dili¬ 
gent  to  their  captain  and  governors  in  all  things,  and  wished  us 
ha])])ie  success." 

They  had  an  easy  and  ])ros])erous  course  X.W.  till  on  the  lltii  of 
May,  tluw  sighted  land  in  lar.  dl  deg.  X.  “  It  rose,"  says  the  lo^:- 
book,  “  like  ])innacles  of  steeples,  and  all  covered  wiili  snow."  This 
was  evidently  the  southern  part  of  Creenland.  They  attemj)ted  to 
land,  **  but  the  great  stove  of  yce,"  and  the  heavy  mists  forbade,  hi 
a  great  tempest  olf  this  coast,  the  ])innace,  with  lour  hands  on  hoard 
(fancy  the  hardihood  of  taking  her  there),  foundered,  and  all 
]>erished.  The  d/o'Arr- /,  mistrusting  the  matter,  pidvily  conveyed 
herself  home  again — tliere  were  laggards  ami  traiior.s  then  as  now — 
where  she  arrived  safely,  and  rejiorted  the  O^tbric!  with  Frohi-lier 
lost.  Alone  now  in  the  (r<(hrleJ,  the  first  Arctic  mariner  stood  on  to 
accom]dish  his  enterprise.  'The  accounts  of  the  expedition  are  hut 
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i  tlu'V  are  far  less  full, 'and  therefore  less  interest iiur,  than 

i  T*  ^,.nT:«tives  of  the  men,  hainlly  his  equals,  who  followed  on  the 

^ .  path.  have  what  may  lu*  ealled  the  log-hook  of  the  ship, 

11X^10  la-ief  narrative  drawn  up  by  .Mr.  Jlest,  or  Beast,  as  he 
fiiub  on  the  ship's  registers,  who  sailed  in  the  expedition.  There  is 
tVrtln'f  a  ttt  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  Jh’itish  ^lusenm,  now 
riiliitpP'b'  totich  damaged  by  fire,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  ^liehael 
I*.>k  "ho*  advanced  M )  out  of  the  .C*2,  RM)  which  the  expedition  cost. 

In  that  ^b'^.  there  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Frobisher,  Avhich  is  invahi- 
•ihlo  a'!  a  I'cvelation  of  the  man's  character,  and  of  the  extent  to 
uliirh  his  modest  but  ilaring  spirit  hehl  the  mastery  over  the  crew. 

‘•()n  the  13th  July,  in  the  rage  of  an  extreme  .^torjn,  the  vessel  was  cast  tlat 
on  lier  siJe,  aud  being  open  in  the  waste,  was  tilled  with  water,  so  as  she  lay  still 
j'  rjiink,  and  would  neither  wear  nor  steer  with  any  help  of  the  helm,  and'could 
never  have  risen  again  hut  by  the  marvellous  work  of  (iod’s  great  mercy  to  help 
tlioMiall.  In  this  distress,  when  all  the  men  in  the  ship  had  lost  their  courage, 
ami  (lid  dlspayr  of  life,  the  captain,  h//{e  hitnself^  with  valiant  courage  stood  up, 
and  })a'S('d  alo.igst  the  ship’s  side  in  the  chain  wales,  lying  on  her  Hat  side,  and 
i’aii::l't  hold  on  the  weather  leech  of  the  forsail,  hut  in  the  wether  coyling  of  the 
yliip  the  foryard  brake.  ‘  To  ease  her  the  mizen-mast  was  cut  away,  but  she  still 
rolled  heavily,  so  that  the  water  issued  from  both  sides,  though  withal  without 
aiivtliiiiir  tloating  over.  Soon  the  poor  storm-butfeted  bark  was  put  before  the 
sea,  and  all  hands  were  set  to  work  to  rei)air  damages.’  ” 

Hakluyt  adds  another  anecdote  to  the  same  effect,  under  tlie  date 
,<ci»tcnibcr  7lh: — “  We  had  a  very  terrible  storm,  by  force  whereof 
one  of  our  men  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  he  caught  hold  of  the 
foresail  sheet,  and  there  held  till  the  ca]»tain  plucked  him  in  again.” 
A  true  captain;  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  he  was  the  man  to  do 
ir;  if’  any  ])eril  was  to  be  met,  he  was  the  man  to  face  it;  if  any 
honour  was  to  be  claimed,  he  was  the  last  to  challenge  if.  There  is 
something  almost  sublime  in  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  captain 
of  that  little  boat,  standing  onthrough  storm  and  ice  into  the  bosom 
of  those  miknown  Arctic  seas.  “The  worthy^  ca]itain,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  discomforts,  thougli  the  mast  was  sprung  and  the 
topmast  blown  overboard  with  extreme  stress  of  weather,  continued 
his  course  to  the  N.W.  ;  believing  the  sea  must  needs  at  length 
have  an  ending,  and  that  some  land  should  have  a  beginning  that 
way ;  and  determined,  therefore,  at  least  to  bring  a  true  ])roof  what 
land  and  sea  the  same  might  be,  so  far  X.- West  wards,  l)eyond  any 
that  hath  ever  been  discovered.”  He  stood  on  to  some  juirpose 
across  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  to  which  John  Davis  was  so  soon  to 
srive  his  name,  and  struck  the  American  coast  in  lat.  b2  deg.  dbmin. 
^forking  up  to  f)3  deg.  8  miii.,  he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  an 
inlet,  “  a  great  gut,  bay,  or  passage,”  which  he  entered  joyfully,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Western  Passage  was  found  to  Cathay.  “  This 
place  he  named  after  himself,  Frobisher’s  Straits,  like  as  Alagellanus 
in  the  S.W.  end  o-f  the  world,  having  discovered  the  ])assage  to  tlie 
South  Sea,  where  America  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  that 
laud  which  lieth  under  the  Soutli  Pole,  and  called  the  same  Magel- 
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Ian’s  Straits.”  lie  sailed  do  leagues  np  the  inlet,  Avliich  was  after¬ 
wards,  throuirli  a  kind  of  hhinder,  rehajitized  by  the  ' 

Luinley,  and  found  that  the  ditlienlties  of -the  navipition  nicivve{ 
as  he  a^lvanced.  At  the  extreme  ]>oint  where  he  lamled  he  fell  ‘ 
with  a  “  salvaire  ]>eople,’*  whom  he  likens  to  Tartars  in  appearanpe 
I'hey  used  eanoes  made  of  seal  skins,  with  a  kind  of  wood  wiiliijj 
the  skin,  and  in  shape  in  some  resjieet  resemhlinp  the  shallops  of 
Spain.  “One  of  the  natives,  after  a  boat  with  five  men  had  U'en 
eaptnrcMl  by  treachery,  was  eainjht  by  a  stratafrem,  wiiereupon 
when  he  found  himself  in  eajitivity,  for  very  ehoh'r  and  disdain  he 
bit  his  toiiLOie  in  twain  between  his  mouth  ;  not withstandini,^  hedioj 
not  thereof,  but  lived  until  he  came  to  England,  and  then  died  of 
cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea.”  The  summer  being  far  spent 
Frobisher  having  collected  much  valuable  information  for  the  c-uid- 
ance  of  future  expeditions,  resolved  to  return.  He  weighed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  straits  on  the  20111  of  August,  and  made  liarwicli 
safely  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

He  was  received  in  England  with  distinguished  honours.  ‘“He 
was  highly  commended  of  all  men  for  his  gi’cat  and  notable 
attemjit,  but  s])ecially  famous  for  the  great  hope  he  brought  of  the 
passage  to  Cataya."  Eut  hap])ily  for  discovery,  something  more 
precious  than  even  the  sjiices  of  Cathay  seemed  to  be  likely  to  rhe 
out  of  the  expedition,  and  led  to  its  renewal  the  following  year. 

There  are  two  versions  of  this  curious  story;  which  shows  how 
our  ancestors  found,  as  we  lind,  the  great  magnet  of  migration  to  be 
gold.  One  account  of  it  is  in  Hakluyt,  and  runs  thus  : — The  sailors 
of  course  lirought  home  with  them  all  kinds  of  curious  things  from 
these  unknown  regions,  and  among  these  curiosities  were  some 
])ieces  of  stone  “like  sea  cole  in  colour.”  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
sailors  by  chance  threw  one  of  these  ])icces  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
became  heated  quenched  it  with  vinegar,  “  when  it  glistened  with  a 
bright  marquesettof  gold.”  Then  it  was  given  to  the  gold  refiners, 
who  assayed  it  and  i*e])orted  it  to  be  “  gold  ore,  and  very  rich  for 
the  quantity.”  The  other  version  of  the  story  is  Lok's.  He  says  in 
the  ilS.  above  referred  to,  that  he  obtained  a  ])iece  on  board  Fro¬ 
bisher's  shi]),  and  took  it  at  once  to  a  refiner,  wlio  gave  a  bad  report 
of  it.  Eok,  however,  (apjiarently  resolved  to  find  gold  in  it)  took 
a  piece  of  the  ore  to  one  John  ]4aptista  Agnello,  who  ])roved  more 
accommodating,  and  found  gold  three  several  times;  a  grain  of 
which  it  would  seem  I^ok  delivei*ed  to  Her  Hajesty.  Creat  excite¬ 
ment  arose  thereupon.  Jhit  there  was  no  insane  rush  to  the  gohl- 
lields.  !Men  did  not  mob  in  those  days  as  they  do  now.  There  is  a 
staid  and  deliberate  deportment  in  the  men  of  all  classes,  which 
shows  “the  man”  in  irrand  contrast  to  those  gfrecrarious  families  of 
the  brute  creation,  to  which  in  these  davs  he  seems  to  esteem  it  an 
lionour  to  be  conformed.  Still  there  was  reasonable  eneriry  and 
liaste.  Three  shi] )S  were  furnished  at  a  cost  of'^  kTCXh  of  which 
zealous  ]>oor  Michael  Lok,  ifhi<  wailings  “  from  the  Fleete  Piyson  in 
London”  are  credible,  was  left  to  make  up  £l,iOU.  A  royal  sliip 
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time— the  burden — carried  Frobisher  witli 

j.HMHTsons.  -tliirty  .nfentlemeu  and  soldiers,  and  the  rest  sumeient 
3^1  talle  sailors.”  Our  old  Irieiul  the  Lrdhricf,  carried  IH,  and  the 
']/  A<n  l.  b>  loeii. 

*  riiey  left  Hlackwjdl  on  tlie  ihhli  ot*  ^Nlay.  Frobisher,  haviinr 
](i.se(l  Her  .Majesty's  hand,  was  dismissed  by  her  with  “  oracious 
ouiatenaiicc  and  comfortable  words.  On  the  ^Tth,  at  Gravesend, 
.jUxinl  the  Ayde,  we  all  received  the  communion  by  the  minister  of 
(t!“ive'^eia h  and  piepaied  us,  as  jj^ood  C  hristians  towards  God,  and 
n-alute  lueii,  for  all  fortunes  ;  and  towards  ni^ht  w(‘  ileparted  unto 
Xilhiirie  Hope.”  On  the  7th  of  June  they  touched  at  the  Orkneys, 
of  which  the  caj^tain  gives  a  graphic  but  dismal  j)icture.  He  savs,' 
-the  iiiliahitants  were  very  beastly,  and  rudely  in  respect  of  civility  • 
tlioir  liouses  are  ])Oor  without,  and  sluttish  enough  within,  and  the 
poople  ill  nature  thereunto  a,^n*eeable.”  However,  they  were  a  canny 
poeple  then  as  now.  Frobisher  says,  with  a  sly  touch  of  humour, 

•  yef  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of  our  co^'ne.”  On  the  Ibtli 
of  .Inly  they  were  off  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  where  thev  remained 
till  the  L^Jrd  of  August.  On  the  way  Frobisher  made  the  sagacious 
olMn'vation  that  the  ice  mountains,  which  they  jmssed,  the'^size  of 
which  tilled  them  with  amazement,  “were  bred  in  the  .sounds,  or 
Slime  Innd  near  the  pole  ;  and  that  the  main  sea  never  freezeth, 
wherefoiv  there  is  no  mare  glaciale,  as  the  opinion  hitherto  hath 
Iveii."  They  occupied  the  time  while  in  the  straits,  not  in  pushimi- 
diseevery,  but  in  searcdiing  for  gold  ore,  Frobisher  being  expressly 
directed  by  his  commission,  “to  search  for  the  ore,  and  defer  the 
discovery  of  the  ])assage  till  another  time” — a  tlirection  which,  like 
a  hrave  and  loyal  captain,  he  implicitly  olieyed.  In  his  former 
expedition  he  had  lost  live  men  and  a  boat  through  the  treacliery  of 
the  Esquimaux.  He  was  dee})ly  anxious  to  get  news  of  them,  and 
used  till  kinds  of  stratagems  to  entrap  the  wary  natives,  but  with 
small  success. 

“At  our  first  arrival,  after  the  ships  rode  at  anchor,  our  general!,  with  such 
OTiipany  as  could  be  spared  the  ships,  in  marching  order  entered  the  land,  having 
special  care,  by  exhortation,  that  on  our  entrance  thereto  we  should  all  with  one 
Tyice.  kneeling  upon  our  knees,  chiefly  thank  God  for  our  safe  arrival ;  secondly, 
Lif^eecli  him  that  it  would  please  his  Itiv'ine  Alajesty  long  to  continue  our  Queen, 
for  whom  we,  in  this  order,  took  possession  of  the  country;  and,  thirdly,  that  by 
our  Cliristian  study  and  endeavour  these  barbarous  peoples,  trained  up  iif  paganism 
ani  infidelity,  might  be  reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  the  hope 
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iiiin])le,  and  escaped.  Re^aiiiini?  their  hows  and  aiTows,  they  shot 
and  wounded  the  poor  general  ignoniiniously  in  the  rear.  A  genenl 
sklrmisli  ensued — the  savages  lied — when  an  Kiiglisliinan  one 
“  Nicholas  Conger,  a  goode  tootinan,  and  unencuinher(‘(l  wit'lj 
furniture,  having  only  a  dagger  at  his  back,  overtook  one  of  theni 
and  being  a  Cornish  man,  and  a  good  wrestler,  showed  his  coiniit 
nion  such  a  (’ornish  tricke,  that  he  made  his  sides  ake  against  ti  e 
ground  for  a  month  after,  and  so  being  stayed,  he  was  taken  alive 
and  brought  away.”  Frobisher,  to  his  great  sorrow,  could  leani 
nothing  of  his  men.  They  then  stood  over  the  straits  to  seareh  for 
oi-c,  and  they  found  something  which  looked  like  it ;  but,  on  trial 
discovered  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “  That  all  is  not  gold  that 
giittereth.”  Farther  on,  however,  they  found  a  substance  which 
gave  them  greater  hojte ;  and  also  a  dead  tish,  having  a  horn  two 
yards  long,  which  being,  of  course,  the  unicorn's,  they  lu'ought  home, 
‘‘and  reserved  as  a  jewel  for  the  Queen’s  wardrobe.”  The  lloatmir 
ice  in  the  strait  greatly  troubled  them ;  “  whoso  niaketh  navigation 
in  those  countrys,  hath  not  only  storms,  winds,  and  furious  seas  to 
encounter,  but  also  many  monstrous  and  great  islands  of  ice,  a  thins; 
both  rare,  wonderful,  and  greatly  to  be  regarded.”  Jn  a  j)lace  which 
they  called  York  Sound,  there  was  further  skirmishing  with  the 
natives,  and  two  women  were  seized.  “  The  one  being  old  ami  Uirlv, 
our  men  thought  she  had  been  a  devil,  or  some  witch,  and  her 
buskins  were  pulled  off  to  see  if  she  had  cloven  feet  or  no.”  Ilcins: 
comforted  on  that  head,  “  they  let  her  go,  seeing  she  was  old,  aiid uf 
an  uglv  hue.”  The  other  was  voung,  with  an  infant  at  her  hack. 
The  infant  was  wounded  in  the  skirmish,  and  the  surgeon  a})}»licd 
salves.  The  woman,  “  not  accpiainted  with  that  kind  of  .'^uigcrv, 
]ducked  those  salves  away,  “  aiul  exhibited  a  pretty  kind  of  surgery 
which  nature  teacheth,”  and,  ‘‘  by  continual  licking  of  her  own 
tongue,  not  much  unlike  a  dog,  she  healed  up  the  child's  arm.*' 
d'he  two  captives  were  brought  together.  The  narrative  of  their 
demeanour  to  each  other  is  verv  touching.  They  marked  them  well 
and  were  struck  with  the  woman's  singular  modesty  and  ])r()priety; 
a  modest V  which,  as  Christian  gentlemen,  thev  had  the  manliue.‘isto 
resj»ect,  in  notable  and  noble  contrast  to  the  habits  of  the  early 
adventurers  of  Spain.  From  them  Frobisher  heard  that  his  iiieii 
were  alive,  and  he  wrote  a  letter — the  first  eorrcs])on deuce  of  the 
Arctic  regions — which  he  sent  on  shore,  ho})ing  that  by  some  gucJ 
chance  it  might  fall  in  their  wav.  Here  it  is  word  for  word. 

o  ^ 


“  In  the  name  of  God,  in  whom  we  all  believe,  who  (I  trust)  hath  pffsorvtd 
your  bodies  and  souls  among  these  iutidels,  1  commend  me  unto  you.  I  will  W 
glad  to  seek  by  all  means  you  can  devise  for  your  deliverance,  either  with  tone 
or  with  any  commodities  within  my  ships,  which  1  will  not  spare  tbryour  sakt'. 
or  anything  ebe  1  can  do  for  you.  1  have  aboard  of  theirs  a  man,  a  wounui,  ayl 
a  child,  which  I  am  contented  to  deliver  for  you,  but  the  man  wliich  I  carried 
awav  from  hence  last  vear  is  dead  in  Enirland.  Moreover,  vou  mav  declare  r.nto 
them  that  if  they  deliver  you  not,  I  will  not  leave  a  man  alive  in  their  country. 
And  thus  if  one  of  you  can  come  to  speak  with  me,  they  shall  have  either  the 
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or  child  in  power  for  yon ;  and  thus  unto  God,  whom  1  trust  yon 
rve  in  haste  1  leave  you,  and  to  Him  we  will  daily  pray  for  you.  Tlrs 
lao^Sy  morning,  7th  Aug.,  1577.’’ 

The  men.  liowever,  never  appeared  ;  and  the  season  belntr  far 
-t'liT  and  tons  of  ore  beinji:  on  board,  the  treneral  resolved  to 
i'iik“  his  return.  ‘‘  Forty  irontleinen  asked  to  niareh  up  and 
.I’rvev  the  country,*’  but  Frobisher,  “  well  considering  the  time  ho 
Ij.jJ  on  hand,  and  the  jj^reedy  desire  our  country  liath  to  a  ju-esent 
rt-nirn  of  gain,  resolved  to  return,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be,  by  God’s 
lulp.  hereafter  well  accomplished.”  On  the  ‘J*2nd  of  August, 
-makinir  a  bontire  on  the  highest  mount  in  the  island,  and  tiring  a 
vi'llev  in  honour  of  Lady  Anne,  Countess  AVarwicke,  whose  name  it 
K'aivth" — you  .see  here  the  hearty  and  jovial  spirit  ofthe  Fnglish — 
tlu’V  weighed  for  liome.  They  had  a  trying  and  stoiaiiy  passage. 
(Ill* the  1st  of  September,  the  Ald^  “lying  a-lull,”  in  order  not  to 
iniistrip  her  consorts,  was  most  grievously  butfeted  with  the  waves. 
"AlVaid  of  In'ing  swamjied,  they  got  her  before  the  wind,  and  ran. 
The  next  day  being  calm,  they  found  the  rudder  was  reft  in  twaine, 
jiii-l  jihiiost  ready  to  fall  away.”  Dismayed  by  this  discovery,  they 
I'raeed  their  energies  to  rei)air  the  loss.  They  “  flung  half-a-dozen 
C()U})le  of  the  be.st  men  overboard,  wlio,  taking  great  pains,  under 
water,  driving  planks,  and  binding  with  rojies,  did  well  mend  and 
strengthen  the  matter,  though  the  most  ])art  returned  more  than 
half  dead  out  of  the  water.”  This  was  the  last  severe  trial.  On  the 
•jhrd  .September  the  Aid  made  Alilford  Haven,  the  Gtihrid  made 
llristol,  the  Michael^  some  northern  j)ort,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
ly  sickness,  and  one  man  washed  overboard,  of  which  the  night 
kfore  he  had  a  strange  premonition  in  a  dreain. 


“  The  30th  of  August,  with  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  a  surge  of  the  sea,  the 
master  of  the  Gabriel^  and  the  hoatswfdn,  were  stricken  both  overboard ;  an.l 
hardly  was  the  boatswain  recovered,  having  hold  on  a  rope  lianging  overboard  in 
the  sea ;  and  yet  the  bark  was  laced  fore  and  after,  with  ro])es  a  breast  liigii 
within  boorde.  This  master  was  called  William  Smith,  being  but  a  young  man, 
and  a  very  sufficient  mariner,  who,  being  all  the  morning  before  exceeding 
I’easant,  told  his  ca])tain  he  dreamed  that  he  was  cast  overboard,  and  that  the 
iViatswain  had  him  by  the  hand,  and  could  not  save  him.  And  so,  immediately 
nnon  the  end  of  his  tale,  his  dreame  came  right  enilly  to  ]iasse  ;  and  indeed  the 
I'oatswain,  in  like  sort,  held  him  by  one  hand,  bailing  hold  on  rope  with  the  other 
vatill  his  force  fayled,  and  the  master  was  drowned.” 

f'robislier  liastene^l  ovcrhiud  to  Court,  where  lie  was  received  with 
[Teat  honour  and  joy.  -  “  The  (^iicen  delrghted  to  find  that  fhe 
matter  of  the  gold  ore  had  a})})earauce,  and  made  show  of  gri'at 
riches  and  profit,  and  the  hojie  of  the  ])assage  to  Cataya  by  this 
voyage  greatly  increased.”  This  was  the  report  of  a  sj)ecial 
commission  ap])ointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  Queen  gave 
tlie  name  of  “  Meta  incognita”  to  the  newlv  discovered  count rv,  and 
It  was  resolved  to  send  out  an  expedition  in  the  ensuing  year, 
tlioruughly  furnished  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  there. 
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Tills  tliiril  pxjHHlitioii  was  by  far  tlie  most  iinjmrtaiit  and  imposing 
of  tlie  tliri'C,  thouirb  it  had  tlio  slijjrhtest  issues.  It  consisted  of  Htteo' 
8hi]»s,  wliiidi  assembled  at  Harwich  on  the  27tli  of  ^lay,  and  suibl 
on  the  doth  of  Hay,  157H. 

The  captains  assembled  at  Court  to  take  leave  of  the  Ckieen  wb, 
pavi'  to  Fi*obish(*r  “a  faire  chain  of  gold.” 

The  first  misadventure  was  the  foundering  of  the  l»ark  of 

loo  tons,  with  the  frame  of  the  house  for  the  colonists  on  hoanl 
This  vesstd  received  such  a  blow  from  a  rock  of  ice  that  she  sunk 
down  theri'with  in  sight  of  the  wliole  fleet,  her  crew  b(*in<:  'vuk 
diflieulty  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  other  ships.  After  the  los^  of 
tlie  — which  seems  to  have  been  regtirded  as  an  evil  omen  iii 

the  fleet — they  met  with  a  “sudden,  terrible  tem])est  ”  from  the  S.K. 
Having  weathered  the  storm,  they  found  themselves  eneom])assed  liv 
the  iee-paek,  “  having  left  much  behind  them  thorow  which  they 
had  passed,  and  finding  more  before  them  thorow  which  thev  eouM 
not  ])ass.  In  this  perilous  situation  each  man  did  the  best  he  eoiiM 
for  the  safety  of  his  ship.  “Some  of  the  ships,  where  they  could  tind 
a  ])laee  more  cleared  of  yee,  and  get  a  little  berth  of  sea  roome.  did 
take  in  their  sayles,  and  there  lay  adrift  ;  other  some  fastened,  and 
moored  anker  upon  a  great  island  of  yee ;  and  again,  some  were  so 
fast  shut  uj»,  and  eomjiassed  in  amongst  an  infinite  numlH'r  of  great 
eounti’cvs  and  islands  of  vee,  that  thev  were  faine  to  submit  them- 
selves  and  their  ships  to  the  mercy  of  the  unmerciful  yc*e.  and 
strengthened  the  sides  of  their  shi])s  with  junk  of  cables,  beds, 
masts,  jdanks,  and  such  like,  which  being  hanged  overboard,  on  the 
sides  of  their  shijis,  might  better  defend  them  from  the  outrageous 
swav  and  strokes  of  the  said  vce."  Verv  amazing  to  them  was  the 
noise  made  by  the  churning  of  the  ice  in  a  tempestuous  sea.  “ 'f rulv 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  and  hear  the  rushing  and  the  noise  that  the 
tides  did  make  in  that  ])laee,  with  so  violent  a  force,  that  the  shi]is 
lying  a-lull  were  turned  sometimes  round  about,  even  in  a  moment, 
after  the  manner  of  a  whirl j)ool  ;  and  the  noise  of  the  stream  no 
lesse  to  be  heard  afar  off  than  the  waterfall  of  London  Hridge.”  It 
appears  that  in  the  stress  of  the  weather  they  lost  their  reckoninfr. 
and  that  Frobisher  was  aware  of  it,  but  would  not  even  hint  it  to 
his  followers,  lest  they  shotdil  l)e  disheartened,  and  desire  to  return,  i 
At  length,  after  great  ])erils,  in  which  the  hardy  and  consummate 
seamanshi])  of  the  various  captains  conspicuously  ap]mars,  the  whole 
fleet  assembled  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  Sound,  about  the  middle  . 
of  August,  and  ])re])arations  were  at  once  commenced  for  aeeom-  : 
]>lishing^  the  object  of  the  expedition.  It  was  proposed  to  leave  one 
humlred  men  there  to  colonize  the  country,  there  being  no  notion 
at  that  time  in  Fngland  of  what  the  winter  temperature  of  the  lands  ^ 
about  the  mouth  of  Davis's  Straits  might  be.  Poor  Hudson's  fate, 
and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  Captain  dames,  let  some  light  in  upon 
that  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  Put  the  foundering  of  the 
with  the  house  on  board,  mercifully  defeated  the  plan.  The  ])rov!- 
sions,  too,  for  the  PX>  men  were  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quan*  i 
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.  ‘‘SO.  these  and  sundry  ^ood  and  snftieient  reasons,  it  was 
.M)Ivrd  that  no  settlenunit  should  ])e  tliere  tliis  yeare.”  On  the 
of  Aairast  a  eouneil  was  lield,  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  as 
.  illv  latlon  with  ore  as  niiirht  he  ;  but  on  the  morrow,  the  dlst,  the 
was  fairly  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  tremendous  storm,  and 
•  itToivl.  'I’he  homeward  passaire  was  most  teni])estuous ;  ‘‘many 


,,t’  The  ships  were  damrerously  distressed,  and  severed  almost 
•Miiulrr:’’  but  the  whole  ot‘  them  arrived  safely  at  lenirth,  at 
litlrreiit  ports  and  at  ditlereut  times,  the  last  on  the  Mist  of  Oetober, 


^ .  f  I 

The  adventurt's  of  the  several  ships  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest, 
did  ear  spaee  allow  us  to  dwell  on  them.  Captain  Best,  in  the 
I ,//»  /‘’/voe*e>*,  showed  siiiu’ular  liardihood.  I  i^ive  an  extract 
fniin  his  nari*ative — it  must  serve  as  a  samjde  of  the  rest.  lie 
had  tlu*  materials  of  a  small  pinnace  on  board  his  ship,  with 
the  important  exception  of  nails,  jle  had  the  boat  put  toi^ether 
a>  well  as  he  could  manage  it,  and  resolutely  determined  to  explore 
the  straits,  as  the  ship  could  not  ])ass.  Me  found  it  ditiicult  to  jj^et 
vtdiuitei'rs.  “But  manful  and  honest  John  ( Jray  volunteered  to 
aeeompanv  him,  and  several  at  once  followed  his  example  ;  though 
the  earpt'iiter  who  put  it  together  alHrmed  that  he  would  not  venture 
ill  it  for  live  hundred  pounds.  J’hey  set  forth  ;  the  rest  1  must  give 
as  far  tis  I  can  in  their  own  words  : — 


‘:0n  the  IDth,  Cajitain  Best,  aceonijianied  hv  Ca])tain  Upcot,  of  the  Moon, 'a 
worthy  <‘()ni])eer,  and  eighteen  hands,  embarked  in  the  small  pinnesse,  in  jiroseeii- 
titui  ot  tlie  liazardons  voyage  that  was  in  contemplation.  ‘  Having  only  the  helpe 
of  iiian’«i  labour  witli  ores,’  and  encountering  mncli  ditHcultyand  danger  in  forcing 
their  way  through  ice,  they  aceomplislied,  by  the  22nd  of  August,  between  forty 
ami  fifty  leagues,  and  entei’ed,  as  they  imagined,  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  Sound; 
but  the  identity  of  the  ])lace  is  not  clear.  Wlierever  they  nere,  however,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  concurred  to  involve  them  in  sore  perplexity.  On  landing,  the 
adventurers  found  great  stones  set  up,  as  it  seemed,  by  natives  for  marks.  They 
aho  found  crosses  of  stone,  as  if  Christian  people  had  been  there.  Ke-embarking, 
and  pulling  along  the  shore,  they  noticed  a  smoke  of  a  tire  under  a  hill’s  sjde, 
‘whereof  they  diversely  deemed.’  Human  figures  then  appeared  in  the  distance, 
but  too  far  off  to  be  distinguished.  Drawing  nearer,  the  peojile  ashore  wafted,  or 
scenud  to  waft,  a  flag,  but  the  natives  were  wont  to  do  the  same  when  they  sa.v 
a  >trange  boat.  Anon  the  perplexed  mariners  perceived  certain  tents;  and  they 
made  tlie  ensign  to  be  ‘of  mingled  colours,  black  and  white,  after  the  Englisli 
fa'hiou.’  This  discovery  rather  increased  than  diminished  their  amazement.  No 
ship  was  to  be  seen  :  no  harbourage  was  known  of  in  the  vicinity.  Besides,  it  was 
not  tlie  ])ractiee  of  the  English  to  visit  those  jiarts.  Ajiprehension  ensued.  It 
was  feared  that  by  storms  some  shi])  had  been  driven  nj),  or  in  some  dense  fog  had 
missed  the  way — that  the  peo\)le  had  been  wrecked  and  spoiled  l)y  the  natives,  by 
whom  it  was  conjectured  migbt  be  ‘  used  the  sundry-coloured  tlagge  for  a  policie 
to  bring  others  within  their  dauirer.’  The  resolution  of  the  party  was 
immediately  taken.  ‘  They  determined  to  recover  the  same  ensign,  if  it  were 
>0,  from  the  base  ])eo])le,  or  els  to  lose  their  lives,  and  all  together.  But, 
in  the  end,  they  discerned  them  to  he  their  countrymen,  and  then  they  deemed 
ilu-iu  to  have  lost  their  ships,  and  so  to  be  gathered  together  for  their  better 
strength.’  On  the  other  hand,  ‘  the  com])anie  asboare  feared  that  the  captaine, 
liaviiig  lost  his  ship,  came  to  seeke  forth  the  tleete  for  his  reliefe  in  his  poor  pin¬ 
nesse,  so  that  their  extremities  caused  eche  partie  to  suspect  the  worst.’  Under 
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these  cireuiiistances,  Captain  Best  took  the  precaution  which  prudence  dictated 
On  nearin  the  shore,  he  ‘commanded  his  boate  carefully  to  he  keptc  atlote  les» 
in  their  necessitie,  they  miglit  winne  the  same  from  him,  and  seeke  lirst  to^\  ’ 


•  ...  -  to  sa\,. 

themselves  ;  for  every  man.  in  that  case,  is  next  liimself.’  IJut  no  strife,  he  ol 

serves,  followed  the  meetnifjof  the  two  jiarties.  On  the  contrary,  unbounded  deli'^ht 
jiredominated.  ‘  They  haled  one  another  according  to  the  manner  of  the  sea,  aiuTde 
inanded,  Whni  cheer?  and  either  ])arty  answered  tlie  other,  that  all  v'as  uelh 
whereupon  there  was  a  sudden  ami  joyful  outshoute,  with  greate  tlingin^  up  Jf 
caps,  and  a  brave  voly  of  shotte,  to  welcome  one  another.  And  truly,’  ft  is  o}/. 
served,  ‘  it  was  a  most  strange  ease  to  see  how  joyfnll  and  gladde  every  i)artie 
was  to  see  themselves  meete  in  safetie  againe,  after  so  strange  and  incredible 
dangers  :  yet,  to  be  short,’  the  narrator  devoutly  remarks,  ‘  as  tlieir  dangers  were 
greate,  so  their  (iod  was  greater.’  ” 

The  ]ioor  jiiiiiiace  came  to  "rief  on  the  way  home.  She  foundered 
at  sea  almo.st  the  moment  after  Cajitain  Ik'st  and  the  adventurous 
erew  who  had  embarked  in  her  .were  received  safely  and  jovfullv  on 
board.  .The  other  shijis  met  with  an  abundant  share  of  the  special 
dillieulties  and  dang’ers  with  which  recent  narratives  of  Arctic  disco¬ 
very  have  made  us  tiimiliai*.  There  is  a  dreary  monotony  of  danger 
ai'd  siiHering  in  tlie  reeoi'ds  of  Arctic  navig^ation,  Avliich  stretcli 
tlirongfh  near  dUO  years.  Frobisher  led  the  van — M’Clintoek,  com¬ 
pleting  Franklin's  work,  has  closed  it,  for  a  time.  We  have  given 
our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first  Arctic  trilog'y.  It  ends,  for 
the  time,  in  disajipointment  and  confusion.  As  far  as  its  immediate 
object  was  concerned,  like  all  the  rest,  it  failed.  Fut  I  venture  to 
think  tliat  it  tuided  in  a  high  success,  if  the  daring  and  hardihood 
of  her  sons  is  the  g:loiy  of  a  country,  her  chief  defence  in  war,  her 
sinew  of  strength  in  an  honourable  ])eace.  In  this  school  manv  of 
the  men  were  trained  whose  nimble  and  daring  seamanship  bcwil- 
dci-ed  and  outmaiueuvred  the  most  renowned  ca])tains  of  Spaiin  at 
England's  Salamis.  Frobisher,  Fenton,  Eest,  the  heroes  of  these 
expeilitions,  were  all  there,  foremost  among:  the  champions  oi 
England  and  the  (ios]>el.  Victors  in  such  a  strife  as  L  have  eiulcu- 
voured  to  ])icture,  to  them  it  was  but  merry  spoid,  “a  morris  dance 
on  the  waters,"  to  scatter  and  shatter  the  grandest  armada  which 
Europe  has  ever  sent  forth  on  the  seas,  and  to  chidlenge  for  Eiiglaud 
that  naval  supremacy  which  has  never  yet  been  clisjiuted  by  an 
ecjual,  and  never  will  be-- let  them  build  ships  as  they  like — while  the 
world  endures.  One  broad  feature  in  the  history  of  Arctic  entcr- 
}>rise  is  the  ])ious  and  Ood-lcaring  character  of  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  its  hei'oes.  There  is  liere  a  grand  and  almost 
unbroken  nnitv  from  Frobisher  to  Franklin.  Jlibles,  and  hooks 
which  may  be  the  companions  of  godly  men,  are  the  most  iiotaMe 
of  the  relics  of  our  galhint  countrymen  which  bcsti’ew  tliose  divaiv 
rc‘gions ;  and  I  extract  from  the  sailing  orders  of  Frobisher’s  stpiad- 
ron.  Article  which  contains  the  watchword:  “If  any  man  in  the 
fleet  come  up  in  the  night,  and  hale  his  fellow,  he  shall  give  him 
the  watchwoi'd,  ‘  Eefore  the  world  was  Ciod  ;'  the  other  shall  answer 
him,  if  one  of  ours,  that  ‘after  Ciod  came  Christ,  his  Son.’  ” 
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not  even  an  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  four  eon 
teinporarv  writers  who  have  sup}>lie(l  us  with  the  most  authentic  in 
formation  ;  and  it  is  first  told  in  the  chroniele  of  “  fabliii"  llroniptim  ’* 

AlthouLdi  in  this  ease,  reluetantly  airreein^  with  Canon  liohertson 
we  cannot  allow  that  Heeket  was  of  Xorman  ])arenta‘;e.  His  fat 
at  one  time  ilurim^  his  life  held  hiufh  otliee  in  the  city — aceor<lin(r  n, 
FitzStephen,  that  of  “  portreve,"  an  oiliee  subsecpiently  mer^n'd  iu 
the  higher  diLTuity  of  lord  mayor.  Xow,  most  iiidikely  was  it  that 
in  a  eommunity  so  thorouLrhly  Saxon  as  London,  the  representative 
of  Fast  An^rlia,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  a  straiiixerof 
Xorman  birth  should  have  been  thus  honoured.  His  election  must  have 
taken  j>laee  some  time  during  the  thirty-live  years  of  Henry's  reiLrii  • 
and  his  charter,  granted  on  his  accession,  expressly  secures  to  the 
citizens  the  ])roud  right  of  choosing  both  their  sheriffs  and  niairis 
trates.  Tradition  asserts,  too,  that  ik'cket's  father  was  a  gohlsiuith. 
Xow,  this  alone,  aiid  it  has  never  been  contradicted,  wotihl  ])rove 
that  he  was  of  Saxon  race,  for  we  have  no  instance  whatever  uutil 
late  in  the  history  of  our  city  guilds  of  a  Xorman  belonging  to  the 
frateinity  of  “  St.  Dunstan,  of  the  goldsmiths.'’  Jleeket's  aiiswer, 
liowever,  to  his  great  enemy,  Gilbert  Foliot,  who  seems  to  have 
taunted  him  as  btung  of  low  origin,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  on  this 
subject.  “For,  if  you  refer  to  my  descent  and  to  my  fore  fat  hers, 
truly  they  were  London  citizens,  dwelling,  without  blame,  amon<r 
their  fellow-citizens,  nor  by  any  means  among  the  lowest."  It  is 
difHeult  to  imagine  any  one,  save  a  Saxon  inhabitant  of  London, 
using  words  like  these  within  a  century  after  the  Xorman  coinpiest. 

The  year  11  IS,  and  the  -1st  December,* whence  his  name,  has 
been  given  as  the  date  of  Heeket's  birth.  We  are  told  that  both 
father  and  mother  in  ])ietv  resembled  Zacharias  and  Flizabeth;  and 
that  his  mother  carefully  instrueted  him  from  infancy,  and  early 
])laced  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  directing  him  *’ to 
cast  all  his  trust  upon  her  after  Christ,”  for  Mary  was  not  as  yet 
‘‘ C)ueen  of  Heaven."  It  atl'ords  a  suggestive  trait  of  those  times 
so  characterised  by  abundant  almsgiving,  when  we  tind  one  of  his 
biographers  relating  that  the  mother  was  from  time  to  time  aeens- 
tomed  to  weigh  her  boy,  tilling  the  o])})osite  scale  with  money,  food, 
and  clothing,  which  were  afterwards  duly  distributed  amon^Mlie 
j^oor.  He  does  not  a})]>ear  to  have  had  any  brothers  ;  but  three  sisters 
are  mentioned,  one  of  whom,  subseiiuently  to  his  death,  became 
Abbess  of  Harking. 

When  ten  years  old  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  Augustine  ]>riory  at 
iMerton,  but  he  was  soon  after  brought  back  to  London,  when*  he 
attended  school — -very  ])robably,  we  think,  the  old  cathedral  sciiool 
at  St.  Paul's  ;  but  being  by  no  means  given  to  study,  and  ])rohahly 
being  early  taken  under  the  protection  of  Kiclier  de  I'Aigle,  a 
noble  who  owned  the  jiroud  castle  of  Pevensey,  and  who  lodged  at 
(Jilbert  Heeket's  house,  as  was  eustomary  with  barons  when  the 
kitiLT  held  his  court  in  London,  and  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to  the 
b(o',  he  seems  to  have  received  no  farther  education,  but  to  have 
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TAii^lo's  liousoholil.  Witli  ]\\a  loni, 
V  vuu"  Tho:na<,  a  iviiiarkably  liamlsome  ami  c*levor  youtli,  became  a 
‘  vi:  favourite,  ilo  banted  and  liawked  with  him,  and  doubtless 
,'i.ri  eoutraete  I  liabits  of  hixaeioiis  extravai^anee  for  which  ho 

iv.i'  siil)':(.*'iaeu:ly  censured.  From  some  cause,  not  stated,  lio 
lii*^  patron;  and  liis  mother  haviiiL^  died,  ami  his  father 
lvo)iuiu-  reduced  in.  circumstances,  Thomas,  now  about  twcnty- 
o:k’.  >rt  out  tor  Paris,  but  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  leaiaied 
mrn — li'iend  and  euloi^ist,  flolin  of  Salisbury,  studyim** 
;;-;jmiuar  with  William  de  Cienobriem,  and  lo^jfic  and  diyinity  witli 
}l;i-’-ister  (iilbert,  but  apparently  to  tinish  his  \yholly  secular  cdu- 
ouioii  In' takiuLt  le.ssons  in  Frencli,  accordimr  to  the  Parisian  mode 
^,f’  uroaiinciation  ;  and,  as  Lord  Campbell  expresses  it,  to  ^et  i*id  of 
Ills  Kii'j'li^h  accent. 

A  >liort  tune  would  su-Iice  for  this,  so  ho  soon  aficr  returned; 
a’ll  then  we  find  him  in  the  seryice  of  a  rich  kinsman,  nameil 
O'berii  Huitdeniers,  as  clerk  and  accountant.  This  Osbern  is 
t.rmyl  a  merchant ;  but  from  his  name — eyidently  a  nickname — ^ 
ii'iirlitpciiny ),  and  trom  J^ecket  being’  re|)resented  as  his  accountant, 
Tve  have  little  doul)t  that  his  trade  was  that  of  a  usurer — a  yery 
hcrative,  tliough  a  much  and  justly-abused  trade  at  this  time. 
Siib'Oqueiilly  we  find  him  tilling  a  similar,  but  more  miserable, 
rirntioii  under  the  slieriifs  of  London.  Thus,  uj)  to  at  least  his 
iv.eiity-sixth  year,  no  thought  of  entering  the  Church — eyen  by 
those  half  orders  which  would  entitle  him  to  write  “  Clericus  ”  after 
Ills  iijiiue,  and  to  ]olead,  it  necessary,  benetit  ot  clergy  ” — seems  to 
have  occurred  to^  PeckeCs  mind.  The  l)old,  handsome  page,  skilful 
’ll  the  sports  ot  the  held,  had  liecome  the  cleyer  man  of  business, 
the  (|U!ck  arithmetician,  busy  with  tallies,  and  the  counters  that 
aideil  the  imperfect  calculations  of  an  age  to  which  the  Arabic 
L’lmei’als  were  unknown. 

There  was  much,  howev'er,  at  tin’s  period  to  awaken  ambition  in 
the  mind  ot  a  young  man.  England  liad  been  tlie  scene  of  constant' 
civil  war  for  the  last  sev'en  years  ;  and  although  there  was  mow 
Mine  pros])ect  of  coming  trampiillity,  still  eyei’ytliing  was  unsettled, 
am  no  one  could  tell  what  the  next  year  might  bring.  The.se  are 
:k  the  times  tor  the  activ'e  and  enterprising’,  and  wlien,  too,  such 
are  eagerly  sought  after ;  we  therefore  think  it  yery  ])robable  that 
the  Talents  which  Thomas  had  already  sliown  in  his  office  under  the 
siei’itls,  conibined  with  his  jiolitical  capabilities,  marked  him  out  — 
a  though,  subordinately,  he  might  haye  owed  the  first  introduction 
toil  kind  fi’iend — for  a  higher  st at ioii.;  and.this^  lie  found  in  the 
>^rvice  of  riieobald.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  lldL 
'Te  are  told  that  at  this  time  Thomas  Pecket  was  tall  and  hand- 
in  person,  (juick  and  eloipient  of  speech,  of  readiest  a})prehen- 
5 'll.  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education  were  scarcely 
/.reeivable ;  a  skilful  chess-player — an  important  acconi])lishment 
the  twelfth  century — and  unriyalled  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and 
‘  Vrv  manly  exercise.  A  young  man  thus  giftecl  must  imhuMi  have 
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boon  a  pleasant  inmate  at  llie  ai^red  arclibisliop's  residence 
Harrow,  where  the  sports  of  tlie  merry  erreenwood  would  oft(. 
jnvsent  to  the  younirer  members  of  that  immense  household  i 
weleome  relief  from  the  dull  routine  of  a  semi-elaustral  estahlid, 
ment.  But  Beeket  won  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ]n-imate.  to.,  ■ 
and  althouirh  twice  compelled  to  leave,  through  the  niisre])resematioi| 
f>f  a  learned  clerk,  one  KoLTer  lh)nt  d'Kveqiie,  who  ])rohahlv  scoriu*,! 
Iiim  for  his  want  of  learnimr,  twice  he  returned,  to  stand  hifrher 
c‘ach  time  in  the  favour  of  his  ])atron.  We  think  it  was  juHdaddv  ahnu 
this  time,  in  onler  that  he  mig“ht  ])rolit  by  the  liberality  of  the  jiri- 
mate,  tliat  Beeket  took  orders;  for  althoutrh  deacon's  orders  di.l 
not  ])erniit  him  to  ])erform  church  ceremonies,  they  allowed  him  a. 
claim  church  emoluments  ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  a  short  time  tlu- 
livini^  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  that  of  Otford  in  Kent,  toLrethcr 
with  prebends  belon<jfinijf  to  St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  were  hestowel 
on  the  fortunate  youn^  deacon.  It  was  then  that  Beeket  stems  i., 
have  been  determined  to  improve  his  defective  education,  ainl 
(d)taininiif  leave  from  Ar(dd)ishop  Theobald,  lie  repaired  to  the 
continent  for  the  bencHt  of  its  schools. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  this  was  the  era  (tf 
the  revival  of  the  canon  and  civil  law  ;  and  that  this  new  study  ha.l 
become  so  pojuilar  as  almost  to  su]iersede  both  lo^ic  and  irrammar. 
Archbishop  Tlieobald,  we  find,  had  been  so  interested  in  this  new 
8"udy  that  he  imported  copies  of  the  Pandects,  and  invited  ^Mairistcr 
Vaccarius  to  lecture  u])on  them  at  Oxford.  Kin^'  Stephen  hath 
Imwever,  shortly  after  silenced  the  profes.sor,  and  ordered  the  hooks 
to  be  destroyed — a  step  which  was  followed  by  the  usual  eonse- 
(pience  of  makinuf  the  study  more  ]iopular  than  ever;  Imtastln' 
lecturer  had  retired  from  England,  the  students  were  compelled  to 
seek  instruction  in  the  continental  schools.  At  this  time  the  eek- 
brated  (iratian  lectured  at  Bolopfua,  and  thither  Beeket  rejmired  to 
siudy  the  canon  law  ;  and  then,  .after  .a  shorter  stay  at  Aiixenv. 
but  ])ursuin<r  the  same  study,  he  returned  to  England. 

Ere  lomr,  B(*cket  was  raised  to  a  very  hiu’h  ])osition  in  the  arch¬ 
bishop's  service.  He  was  entrusted  with  diliieult  and  delicaU" 
missions  connected  with  the  atfairs  of  the  see  ;  and  in  lbV2  is  said 
to  have  “  ]»aved  the  w.ay  for  the  succession  of  Henry  H.,  hy  piv-  ! 
vailinof  upon  Euufenius  HI.  to  forbid  the  coronation  of  Eustace  as  his  | 
father's  colleaijue,  although  King  Stephen  had  sent  the  Arclihishop  , 
of  York  to  urge  his  suit  at  the  jiapal  court.'’  Theobald,  the  Arch-  _ 
liisho]),  had  been  long  at  variance  with  Stephen,  and  therefore  wh> 
anxious  for  the  succession  of  young  Plantagenet,  hence  the  elfoH' 
made  by  Beeket  ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  however  mncli 
Henrv  miiilit  talk  of  the  fjratitude  due  to  him  from  Beeket,  there  ; 
evidently  was  no  slight  claim  on  Becket's  side,  of  gratitude  due  from 
the  kinir. 
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Erom  this  time,  IK^cket's  rise  in  station  and  influence  was  siimni-  [ 


larly  rapid  ;  additional  C’hurch  ]ireferment  was  lavished  upon  him :  c 

even  the  archdeaconrv  of  Canterburv,  when  the  death  of  the  Arch-  » 
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of  ViM-k  C'lovali'd  I?eckot's  old  fbeniaii.  Roirer  Pom  I'Kvoiuo 
tlu‘  vacant  ■■^cc.  Indeed,  so  enoMiious  a  jduralist  had  lie  heeonit’ 
linaiL'Ii  tlic  jiai'tiality  ot  his  jiati’on,  that  when  snhse(|nentlv  taunted 
nidi  tlic  favours  Plantaoenet  had  eonferred  upon  him,'  he  could 
nplv.  tiiat  what  with  his  arelideiieoniT.  and  “ p/ar/eer  ,rc/, n,-,.. 

I,  ,1.1,11, >‘1  ah. I  fh'.nii  iivii  he  was  in  possession' of  a 

r  ji;  royal  income  years  hefore  Henry  ascended  the  ihidiie.  In 
avic'viiit.'  tins  part  of  Rocket's  life,  we  must  still  hear  in  mind  that 
p.  ivis  viewed  as  a  layman  ;  that  he  hunted,  and  hawked,  and  <rave 
,;,:,.ai!iil  liasis,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  most  oorgeous  auire 
,viiliont  hlaiiK',  even  without  the  surprise  of  his  conleimioriiriks  for 
■•,i,acoti's  (irders  "  involved  no  clerical  duties— far  less  anvthind'like 
tiic  mortification  of  the  eloi.ster.  It  was  an  ao-e  of  o-reat  lu.xurv 
.ind  of  splendid  ohservanees,  and  Archdeacon  'rhomasliore  himself 
10  L'allaiitly  among  his  friends  as  the  wealthiest  nohle. 

It  were  much  to  he  wished  that  we  htid  more  sjieciHc  records  of 
Ili'ikct  s  hte  !it  this  time,  for  there  seems  little  doubt  th.at  he  was 
adivciy  engaged  in  promoting  the  ctiuse  of  the  voting  iirinee  who 
wi-  .-osoon  to  wear  the  crown.  Had  Recket  hecti  a  devoted  .servant 
,i;  the  t  imreh.  he  must  have  looked  forward  to  that  event  with 
M.vions  torehodings.  ^  oung  Henry's  grandfiithcr  kept  a  hi<>-h  Inind 
over  ills  el.  rgy  ;  his  mother’s  first  husl.and  htid  held  Pope  Pasx'hal  II. 
ill  eaptivity.  whil.^  his  father  sjirung  from  a  nice  remarkahle  for 
tlifir  hostility  to  churchmen— who  in  return  t.ild  the  storv  how  his 
rniiiliiiotlier  had  been  carried  otf  through  the  roof  of  a  Church 
lifter  the  prim  tashion  of  the  old  woman  of  Rerkeley— had  di.stin- 
ci  died  liiinselt  hy  most  outrageous  conduct  towards  the  clerisv  of 
.hijoii  ;  and  from  all  accounts,  young  Henry  himself  aititcared  iTkelv 
Cimigli  to  tollo.v  tiu'se  goodly  e.xamiiles.  Kven  Archhishoit  Theohal'd 
Mins  ratlier  to  have  feared  ;  and  with  a  view  to  jirovide  a  counter- 
.viiiig  lilt  lienee,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  hand.some 
ti.ii|iieiit.elearsiglited  arclnleacon  to  the  notice  of  the  future  monarch.’ 
•kilie  period  of  his  accession,  Henry  was  in  his  twentv-sccond  vear 
Bwket  III  Ins  thirty-si.xth.  Thus,  while  Rocket  had’  considerable 
ilviiiiiage  over  the  king  in  point  of  years,  he  was  still  a  voung  man 
“il  l  could  share  in  Ins  pastimes — ami  Henrv  was  a  keen  fover  of  the 
forts  ot  the  wiiod  and  the  tield— as  well  as  participate  in  his  coun.scis 
.ideondiict  his  political  negociations.  We  have  referred,  rat  her 
i  ll■llgtll  to  these  events  of  Recket’s  early  years,  hecau.se.  without 

"iriiig  them  m  mind,  it  is  imjiossihle  to  form  a  correct  oiiinioii  of 
^ul).'sO(|iient  conduct. 

Kiipiil  as  had  been  the  rise  of  JleckeJLin  the.aged  arehl.ishoti’s 
■wjiir.  even  more  ra].id  was  the  ]irogress  of  his  favour  with  the 
king.  He  tyas  rai.sed  to  the  iligiiity  of  chancellor  in  the  verv 
uai  ot  Henry  s  reign  ;  “a  second  .loseph  .set  over  the  land  of 
“cpt.  as  (.rim  remarks,  while  so  great,  and  .so  obvious  was  the 
ptiii  ity  already  e\])ressed  by  the  king,  that  Archhishoi.  Tlieohald 
yH’ll  writes  to  him,  "  It  .sounds  in  the  ears,  and  is  in  the  mouths 
•  >e  people,  that  you  and  tlie  king  are  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul.” 
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Alilious^li  ilio  onTice  of  clKnicellor  difTered  in  some  rospeots  fro^ 
tlie  iiioilorn,  it  w.is  even  in  the  twelfth  century  a‘ station  of 
inlhienee.  The  clianeellor  liad  “  tlie  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  tfe 
su]>erintendeiu*e  of  the  kiiiLc's  ehapel,  the  care  of  vacant  set' 
ahhaeies,  and  baronies;  he  was  entitled,  without  any  sunnnons,  to 
attend  all  the  kinif's  councils,  and  all  royal  plants  passed  throu  'li 
Ids  hands.”  Jhit,  in  addition,  lh‘cket  had  become  llenrv’s  cliit»' 
advlsei* ;  and  in  this  office,  we  shall  find  tlnit  England  indeial  owol 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  At  his  suggestion,  the  foreign  iner- 
cenarics,  who  had  grievously  ])lundere(l  the  people,  wen*  driven 
away;  the  castles,  which  had  been  the  strongholds  of  rajiine  and 
cruelty,  were  razed  to  the  ground — one  writer  estimates  them  at 
nearly  three  hundred  ;  thieves  and  lawless  men,  who  durin:r 
Stephen's  reign  had  ])illaged  almost  with  impunity,  were  sternly  put 
down  ;  and  fandlies  were  re-instated  in  the  jmssessions  which  lunl 
been  wrested  from  them  during  the  civdl  war.  These  great  benetits, 
which  even  lleeket's  enemies  never  denied,  were  sufheient  to  niako 
Chancellor  Thomas  one  of  the  most  ])o})ular  men  in  the  whole  kint:. 
dom.  Ihit  ])opular  tradition  does  not  stop  here,  when  handing  down 
the  story  of  “the  blesse<l  martyr's”  good  deeds.  It  told  how  many 
an  unjust  decree  was  reversed,  how  many  a  sanguinary  law  ^ya^ 
susjiended,  how  e(iuably  the  tollage  was  imposed,  how  sternly  tlie 
oppressor  was  dealt  with,  while  the  son  of  the  Saxon  goldsmith  held 
the  Great  Seal.  Surely  the  common  Indief  that  Thomas  was  Saxon 
bv  birth,  and  yet  more  Saxon  in  heart,  must  have  been  the  true  one, 
when  we  find  that  his  aid  was  invoked  both  by  barons  and  ])eo}de 
during  their  struggle  with  John  ;  that  he,  as  the  En[fHxli  saint  ainl 
martvr,  was  su]>plicated  to  befriend  his  countrymen  in  De  Montfort’s 
long  conti'st  for  freedom  ;  and  that  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  Karl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  so  basely  exeeiitel 
bv  his  cousin  Edward  II.,  the  populace  claimed  for  him  the  palm  of 
martyrdom,  and  exulted  that  from  henceforth  iu'o  English  saints 
would  watcli  over  English  freedom — St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  Sr. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Now,  Becket 's  contest  with  the  king  had  no 
reference  to  particular  rights:  surely,  then,  it  must  have  heen  I's 
conduct  as  chancellor,  his  love — c'xpressed  in  word  and  in  deed-- 
for  Saxon  men,  that  linked  so  closely  in  the  ])0])ular  mind  tk* 
memory  of  him  who  was  martyr  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  powei’ 
with  their  aspirations  after  freedom. 

According  to  some  historians,  everything  is  dim  and  misty  in  past 
times  ;  and  verily  I  dim  and  misty  enough  are  the  pictures  //cv/  give 
us.  This  is  alwavs  to  be  regretted  if  the  study  be  the  middle 
because  there  was  so  much  of  the  picturesque  alike  in  regal  and 
ecclesiastical  observjinces,  and  so  much  proving,  too,  that  miieli 
which  has  been  asserted  as  to  the  barbarism  of  these  ages  is  utterly 
untT'ue.  In  reading  EitzStej)hen’s  account  of  Becket,  or  John  et 
Salisbury's  letters,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  lived  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  Always  gorg(‘ous  in  his  habits,  and  delicate  m 
his  tastes,  the  chancellor  sate  in  his  dining-hall,  surrounded  ly 
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-.jjl^-clad  attendants — many  of  them  the  sons  of  nobles.  The 

.}nbt  (lra}>erv  decked  the  tables  ;  silvei’  and  gold  ]date  alone  was 

.,1  •  the  costliest  wines  were  ]>oured  from  golden  beakers  into 
*n-um'llcd  and  jewelled  cups,  and  huge  silver  cantlelabra  with 
\>l()ured  wax-lights  were  })laced  around.  Preserves  from  Pi’aiice 
<iU(l  ^'pain,  sturgeon  from  the  northern  seas,  beccaticos  from  Italy, 
unices  from  tlie  farthest  east,  all  supjdied  the  feast,  to  which  a 
ilin>iur  of  knights  and  nobles  were  daily  invited,  and  to  which  the 
himself  would  often  come  quite  unexpectedly,  sometimes 
.<iKitrliiuir  up  the  cu])  of  wine  placed  before  ihe  chancellor,  drinking 
it  oiK  ami  laughingly  de])arting;  .sometimes  leaping  over  the  table, 
and  seating  himself  by  his  side,  but  always  treating  his  favourite  on 
ic-nns  of  ])erfect  eciuality. 

Far  and  wide  went  the  fame  of  the  right  royal  slate  of  Henry’s 
chancellor;  hut  when  he  went  on  his  embassy  into  France  in  lld'.^, 
the  tlescription  of  his  progress  reads  like  a  tale  of  Oriental  romance, 
t’anoii  Robertson  gives  a  portion  of  it,  but  we  will  marshal  the 
l()!ur  procession  just  as  it  jnissed  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Ikekei’s  ati’eciionate  biographer,  FilzStephen.  First  came  two  hun- 
(Iretl  hovs,  singing  /w/yZ/.s/i  songs,  next  the  staghounds  in  coiqdes 
with  the  huntsmen,  then  a  trtiinof  liuge  waggons,  each  with  ti  tierce 
jiia>tilf  chained  beneath,  and  containing  furniture,  cooking  jtj)- 
paratus,  wine,  and,  wluit  he  especitilly  notices  with  a  right  Saxon 
feeling,  “two  waggons,  carrying  only  ale,  which  is  made  of  the 
tiiiest  of  the  wheat  boiled  in  water,  and  ])laced  in  casks  hooped  with 
iron,  as  a  present  to  the  French,”  naivehj  adding,  “a  kind  of  li(pior, 
truly  wholesome  to  drink,  clear,  in  colour  like  wine,  but  in  flavour 
hetter.  ’  We  may  remark  here,  tliat  all  the  wines  at  this  ])eriod 
were  irhito,  wines.  Next  came  a  line  of  well-laden  sumpter  horses 
with  more  valuable  goods,  and  an  ajte  mounted  on  each  ;  and  then 
hcgaii  the  household  ])rocession.  Ps<piires,  belonging  to  the  chan- 
cell('»r's  knights,  the  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm,  while  the  riglit 
led  the  highly-prized  war  steed  ;  then  the  armour-bearers,  the  ]»ages, 
the  falconers,  each  with  a  beautiful  bird  on  his  wrist — well  di(l 
Thomas  love  the  falcon,  and  enormous  were  the  sums  he  ])aid  for 
the  fairest  that  could  be  bought — then  the  cupbearers  ;  then  the 
knights  riding  two  and  two  ;  the  chajdains  two  and  two  ;  the  great 
ortieers  of  his  household  in  ascending  order ;  and  lastly,  on  his 
splendid  palfrey,  so  richly  capaiisoned,  that  “he  carried  a  ti*easuro 
in  his  bit  alone,”  clad  in  robes  of  royal  scarlet,  the  tall  and  handsome 
chancellor  came  along  reining  in  his  ])roud  steed,  and  showing  to 
the  French,  eveirat  that  early  day,  tlie  unrivmlled  gi*ace  of  the  ihig- 
Ibh  rider.  Hecket’s  sojourn  in  Paris  was  distinguished  by  the  .same 
profuse  magnificence'';  he  feastciTa  thoustinil  guests  for  thi’ee  days 
on  the  richest  dainties,  gave  magnilicent  ]>resenrs  to  scholars,  and 
having  obtained  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  j)rai.se  of  most 
royal  free-handedness,  he  returned  well  pleased  to  England. 

Rocket’s  subsequent  mission  to  France  displayed  him  in  a  new 
cliaracter.  No  longer  only  the  acute  statesman,  or  the  shrewd 
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diplomatist,  tlie  clianeellor  on  bis  next  visit  was  at  tlio  head  of 
liuiidr(*(l  kiiiirlits,  cMjuijipfd  at  his  own  expense,  toLrether  with  t\v(lv 
liundivd  bcloiiLfiiiLT  to  the*  kiiiir,  and  loin*  tlioiisand  toot  soLlkp, 
and  his  errand  was  to  recover  hy  force  of  arms  the  fair  couiitrvo*’ 
Toulouse,  which  Plantauft'iiet  claimed  in  right  of  his  C^tiieeii.  Eiino^ 
of  A([uitaine,  from  the  Pount  of  St.  Gilles.  ^lounted  on  bis  wv 
steed,  in  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  Thomas  led  on  his  troops  rifrft 
valiantly  ;  tighling  with  all  the  impulsive  bravery  of  his  cliaractt- 
and  unliorsing  a  valiant  knight,  Kngelram  de  Trie,  in  single  com. 
bat,  and  leading  his  gootl  steed  away  as  a  tro})hy.  The  expedition 
was  unsuccessful  as  to  its  result  ;  but  when  Henry  (piitted  France  it 
was  to  his  chancellor  that  he  committed  the  custody  of  Falais 
which  he  had  lately  taken,  and  the  defence  of  his  possessions  in  the 
south  of  France. 

For  six  years  IVcket,  high  in  favour,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
king,  and  having  even  the  custody  of  his  eldest  son,  held  the  seals  lo 
chancellor,  when  in  A})ril,  Util ,  Archbishop  Theobald  died.  Atthi> 
time  Henry  and  his  chancellor  were  at  Falai.se,  and  the  latter  ^vas 
about  to  ])roceed  to  Fngland,  when  Henry  told  him  that  the  chi,f 
object  of  his  journey  had  not  been  mentioned,  it  was  that  he  shouM 
be  Archbishop  of  Ganterlniry  I  We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  was  u 
surprise  to  Hecket,  nor  is  it  likely  it  was  a  jileasant  one.  lie  lia'l 
vast  wealth  and  ])ower,  and  he  might  fairly  enough  look  forward  to 
the  highest  ollice  in  the  state — that  of  high  justiciar,  an  otHce  far 
better  suited  to  the  wholly  secular  chancellor,  than  the  ])rimaev. 
Hut  the  ‘‘ lion-faceil"  J^lantagenet  had  a  right  royal  will;  he  tletcr* 
mined  to  have  an  archbishop  with  no  ecclesiastical  j)redilectioiis,  and 
who  could  better  fultil  that  condition  than  Hecket  r — who  Iml 
liunted  and  hawked  with  him,  and  even  waged  battle  by  his  side:— 
who,  a  stranger  to  the  cloister,  would  have  little  sym])athy  with  tlie 
clergy  in  their  struggles  with  the  royal  power.  Hecket  is  said  t'» 
have  remonstrated,  even  to  have  warned  the  king,  but  in  vain;  tli- 
mandate  for  his  election  was  sent,  and  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  legate,  the  unwilling  cliancellor  became  a  spiritual  iierson.  ‘ 

Not,  however,  without  delay  and  much  dilliculty  was  this  appoint¬ 
ment  elfected.  Although  Archbisho])  d'heobald  had  died  in  April, 
lltil,  it  was  not  until  the  Hay  of  IHi-  that  the  first  stej)  was  taken 
to  induct  Hecket  into  the  vacant  see.  His  biographers  tell  us  this 
arose  from  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  also 
hint  at  the  ctmcealed  hostility  of  the  bisho])S.  \h’ewing  the  treat¬ 
ment  Hecket  subseijuently  received  from  them,  Ave  have  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case  ;  nor  can  we  be  greatly  surprised  at  it.  The 
twelfth  century  was  a  learned  age,  and  the  mitre  was  very  fre([Liently 
the  scholar’s  reward.  At  this  time  some  Knglish  bishojis  were 
distinguisiied  tor  their  high  attainments;  Roger  Pont  rFve(|Ue. 
Jk'cket’s  ancient  enemy,  the  Archltishop  of  York,  and  the  aged 
(rilbeu’t  Foliot,  Hishop  of  Hereford,  so  celebrated  as  a  theologian,  and 
the  boast  of  CTugny,  Avliere  he  received  his  education,  Avere  ])rc-enii- 
nent  among  their  brethren.  Can  Ave  be  surpriseel  that  Avhen  they, 
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^nd  almost  equally  learned  men,  were  passed  over  tor  one  wlio  Imd 
livol  a  secular  life  fort tj -three  years,  who  had  presided  in  the  law 
onirts.  had  led  a  kniijfhtly  eompany  to  battle,  they  should  feel 
;,_.ijTicved  r  Wliat  claim  had  this  Thomas,  not  to  ecpiality  only,  but 
to  {'iv-eminenee  over  them:'  This  royal  favourite,  who*  had  never 
read  a  course  ot  lectures  in  his  life,  never  held  a  public  disput.'ition, 
never  received  even  the  lowest  academical  honour  !  he,  utterlv 
unknown  to  any  school,  and  yet  he  was  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
I.;intraiic,  and  Anselm,  the  .s*cd/  .s*  Aiojtiier'  "  We  must  bear 

in  mind,  too,  the  notions  ot  pidestly  superiority,  and  of  the  mvste- 
ricas  powers  supposed  to  be  conferred  l)y  ordination  to  the  episeo- 
j(att‘.  and  we  shall  tind  that  the  clerical  e-^^rtt  itfi  eorps'  would  add  a 
juriiliar  intensity  to  the  hatred  of  the  disappointed  scholar.  We 
«:ivatly  doiiht  whether  Iguiatius  Loyola  himself  would  have  been  very 
popular  with  the  Spanish  clergy  if  he  had  been  consecrated  Arch- 
hi^lnqi  of  Toledo. 

Daring  the  long  delay  of  his  appointment,  singularly  enough, 
|)ocket  still  continued  ti  mere  deacon.  Was  he  still  reluctant  to  enter 
T lie  l»riest hood?  jierhaps  he  was,  for  not  until  the  Saturday  in 
Wliitsun  week  was  he  ordained  a  priest,  and  then  on  the  nextdav, 
Trinity  Sunday,  he  received  the  highest  dignity  the  Lnglish  Church 
nMild  lu'stow  from  the  hands  of  Jlenryof  Hlois,  Bishop  orWinchester, 
that  pivlate  whose  belligeixmt  prop’ensities  were  so  decidedlv  dis- 
j.layed  during  his  brother  Stejihen's  reign,  that  brother  whom  he  had 
iliscrowned  that  he  might  ])lace  the  circlet  on  the  brow  of  Plantage- 
iict's  mother.  Towards  Becket  the  conduct  of  this  inlluential 
( hill ( Iniiiin  v\ tis  e\ei  marked  with  a  kindly  teehng  displaved  bv  no 
(»thei  nienibei  ot  his  order.  Ihe  pttlhtf nt  on  this  occasic^n  was  sent 
lioiii  Koine  w  ithout  delay,  and  the  newly-made  Jirchbisho])  went  bare¬ 
footed  ill  procession  to  meet  the  bearJrs,  kneeling  in  lowliest  guise, 
and  jirostrated  on  the  ground  to  receive  it. 

1  roiii  this  time  Jtecket,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  became  a 
wholly  changed  man.  .Many  tales  are  told  of  his  daily  mortitications  ; 
ot  Ins  hair-sliirt,  his  frequent  fasts,  or  scantv  meal  of  coarsest  food-J 
ot  the  fennel  and  water  that  superseded  the  jewelled  cup  of  choice 
wine.  J  hese  stones,  however,  seem  very  a})ocr\q)hal,  for  we  tind 
that  long  after  his  elevation,  his  rich  dress‘ and  hi.s  refined  diet  drew 
upon  him  more  than  once  the  admonition  of  his  clerical  friends,  to  one 
ot  whom  he  is  said  to  have  rejilied,  “  If  1  mistake  not,  brother,  vou 
eat  your  beans  with  more  greediness  than  I  do  this  ])heasant.” 
indeed,  Herbert  de  Jk'rtram,  dt^cribing  very  minutely  the  order  of 
the  iirchbisho[)  s  hall,  represents  him  dining  at  the  ujiper  tabl(‘,  with 
his  learned  clerks  round  him,  and  the  knights  and  laymen  behind; 
hut  that  the  fmal  was  of  the  best,  and  that  both  gold  aiid  silver  plate 
'vere  in  abundance.  \\A‘  think  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Jtecket 
that  this  was  so  ;  and  it  disproves,  too,  the  assertion  that  has  .some¬ 
times  been  made,  that  he  ])ractised  ostentatious  austerities  for  the 
piiipose  of  obtaining  popularity;  now,  in  re.spect  to  his  iiopularitv, 
that  was  already  secured. 
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But,  altliouijli  not  manifesting  outward  and  vulorar  si;,ms  of  diairro 
tliat  Thomas  luij^ht  really  have  experienced  a  Lrreat  ehan^r^.^  srfni' 
to  us  far  from  unlikely.  It  was  an  aire  of  violent  ini]>ulse; 
rushed  in  thousands  to  the  Holy  Ijand  at  the  ])reaehin^  of  a  siufrlp 
sermon ;  tierce,  lawless  evil-doers  knelt  before  the  eonvent-'rale 
and,  confessing  their  sins,  ])rayed  admittance  to  a  life  of  inortiticM 
tion  ;  hiirh-born  women  tied  from  the  court  to  the  cloister,  emptied 
their  jewel  casket  before  the  shrine  of  their  tutelar  saint,  ami  even 
sheared  otf  their  lono-  and  beautiful  hair  to  make  a  cord  to  sus])enil 
the  lamp  before  the  lii;udi  altar.  Now,  in  an  atje  like  this,  mij^ht  hot 
Thomas,  the  kinijf's  ehancellor,  elevated  so  suddenly  to  the  hi^^last 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  believe  that  he  was  designed  to  some  s])ecial 
work  r  Might  he  not  feel,  too,  that,  in  being  thus  thrust  into  the 
])riesthood,  he  had  a  special  call  to  assert  its  claims  r  Mauv 
incidental  remarks  of  his  biogra}>hers  seem  to  sliow  that  this  was 
his  feeling.  He  gave  uj)  the  chancellorship,  for  although  mostlv 
held  by  ecclesiastics,  it  was  a  ])urely  secular  ofiice  ;  he  spent  miuii 
time  in  reading  and  conference  with  learned  clerks,  while,  in 
celebrating  the  mass,  such  was  the  emotion  of  the  newlv-made 
j)riest,  to  whom  it  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  ]m)fessional  routine, 
that  “  he  wept  and  sighed,  as  if  the  very  sacrilice  of  the  cross  were 
before  his  eyes.”  How  vividly  does  this  bring  before  us  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  layman,  to  wiiom  all  was  so  new  and  so  solemn. 

l^ecket's  resigning  the  chancellorshi))  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  otfence  to  the  king;  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  when  he 
met  him  at  Christmas  at  Southampton,  there  was  a  coolness,  lleiirv, 
however,  still  lett  his  eldest  son  in  the  archbishop’s  custody.  On 
Christmas-day — the  see  of  London  being  vacant — the  born  and 
bred  Londoner,  who  had  been  so  strangely  elevated  to  the  priinacv. 
stood  at  the  gorgeous  high  altar  of  St.  Paul’s;  the  jewelled  chest 
that  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Erthenwald  before  him  ;  the  bones  of 
“  good  Bishoj)  William,  the  friend  of  Saxon  men,”  beneath  his  feet ; 
the  vast  nave  and  choir  of  the  line  Norman  cathedral,  crowded  with 
men  of  Saxon  race — for  we  can  give  ])roof  that  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  were  then  so — and  there,  in  gem-blazing  cope  and  mitre, 
and  wearing  ihe  sacred  jiallucm,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  knceliiitr 
multitude.  It  must  have  been  a  strange,  though  a  jiroud  thought  to 
that  mere  clerk  of  Osbern  Huitdeniers,  the  usurer,  that  huniide 
accountant  to  the  sherilfs,  what  he  /md  hetn  and  what  he  u'a.<  now. 

^leanwhile,  Becket's  vigorous  measures  for  reclaiming  the  manors 
belonging  to  his  see,  which  had  been  alienated  during  the  late  wars, 
arraved  manv  enemies  against  him ;  nor  was  the  translation  of 
(lilbert  Foliot  soon  after  to  London  likely  to  jirodiice  much  good 
feeling.  At  Whitsuntide  the  Council  of  Tours  was  held,  where 
seventeen  cardinals  and  a  hundi’ed  and  twenty-four  bishops,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  inferior  digniiaries  attended,  and  thither  repaired 
Thomas,  Archbisho])  of  Canterbury,  in  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
as  in  his  former  secular  visit,  he  was  received  throughout  his  journey 
with  little  short  of  royal  honours,  lie  was  welcomed  in  procession 
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t  Tours,  all  the  cardinals,  save  Iwo,  proinj?  forth  to  meet  him ;  and 
tilt'  (Alexander  III.)  came  fortli  from  his  ]n*ivate 

..lortiuent  to  irreet  him  in  the  hall.  In  the  eouneil  he  was  ])laeed  at 
till'  IVp'^*  ^  riirht  hatid,  and  his  lodi^iiiLr  was  besieured  by  ehureli 
(lifiiitanes,  all  anxious  to  do  him  honour.  Stran‘j:e,  indeed,  does 
t)i;>  seem  as  contrasted  with  the  eondiiet  of  the  Knjrlish  bishops. 
Ali.rht  not  Alexander,  shrewd,  but  eowardly,  have  discovered  in 
Jt-eket  the  very  ([ualities  that  fitted  him  to  wa^’e  the  warfare  of  the 
I'lmreh  airainst  kimr-s — a  warfare  the  holy  father  was  rig’ht  willinuf  to 
wiiire.  so  that  it  should  be  without  dang-er  to  himself.  At  this 
roinieil,  too,  Arnulf  of  Lisieux  asserted  the  unity  and  inde])endenee 
of  the  ehureli  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  the  etieet  of  this  upon  a 
lu'arer.  whose  only  study,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the  eanoii  law, 
must  have  been  great. 

()ii  his  leturn,  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  between  the 
kinv  and  his  former  favourite  were  a])]»arent.  They  came  into  col¬ 
lision  on  (piestions  of  right  of  jiresentation  to  livings,  and  about  this 
time  Thomas  is  said  to  have  jireached  a  sermon — he  is  said  to  have 
hreii  an  eh'gant  jireacher — in  which  he  asserted  the  superionty  of 
the  church,  in  a  wav  that  aroused  his  roval  hearer’s  anger.  ►Soon 
nher,  he  stood  forth,  as  cA'cn  C’anon  llobertson  admits,  “as  a  sort 
tii  Hampden.”  'The  king  ])ro])osed  to  add  to  his  revenues  certain 
moneys  which  herelorore  had  been  paid  to  the  sherilfs  throughout 
Kiigland — two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land.  I’his,  Hecket  re¬ 
sisted.  He  said  the  money  Avas  not  paid  as  a  due,  but  voluntarily  ; 
it  might  be  refused  if  the  sherilfs  and  their  officers  shonld  fail  to 
|terform  their  duty  in  the  defence  and  jiolice  of  the  country,  and 
tliei’cfore  it  could  not  be  reckoned  4is  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  “  By 
(lod  s  eyes  !  cried  the  furious  king,  “  it  shall  be  ])aid  as  revenue, 
r.ml  registered  in  the  Jdng's  books.”  “  Hy  those  same  eyes,”  re¬ 
plied  undaunted  Thomas,  “  so  long  as  I  live,  no  such  payment  shall 
1)0  made  from  my  lands,  and  not  a  penny  of  the  churelTs  rights.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  from  henceforth,  “the  Avaters  of  bitterness 
began  to  Hoav.”  Henry  expected  to  find  in  Hecket  a  supple  tool, 
lie  found  he  had  a  s]hrit  as  haughty  as  his  OAvn  to  deal  Avith.  Some 
Instorians  liaA^e  indulged  in  a  maAA'kish  sentimentalism  oA^er  the 
**  ingi'atitude  ”  of  Hecket  toAvard  his  kind  patron.  Noav,  surely,  to 
elevate  a  man  of  eminent  talents  to  a  high  station,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  an  almsdeed  ;  and  Hecket,  qualified  to  advance 
himself  in  any  court  of  Europe,  had  no  A^ery  pressing  duty  of  thank- 
fiiliu  'ss  toAA’ard  the  monarch  Avho  chose,  and  Avho  emploved  his 
servant,  sim])ly  because  he  Avas  best  suited  to  his  ])urpose. 

It  Avas,  however,  oif  the"grcat~7piestion  of  clerical  immunities 
that  the  open  strife  bi'gan.  It  Avould  occiqiy  far  more  than  our 
whole  space  to  attempt  to  bring  this  be foi*e  the  i*eadcr  ;  but  that 
Becket  sought  to  elevate  ecclesiastical  ])OAver  far  above  its  first 
level,  eveiw  Protestant  must  acknowledge.  Still,  our  alloAving 
Becket  to  be-AATong,  can  by  no  means  ])roA’e  that  Plantagenet  Avas 
right  — nay,  even  had  he  been  right,  ihe  utter  contempt  of  justice. 
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1111(1  ^00(1  faith  ill  his  jirom'diiiirs,  liotli  at  Clareiitlon  and  Xoi^] 
ainpton,  far  to  iviider  the  ehainjiion  of  the  ehureli  an  oliject  (,f 
sympathy.  After  a  preliminary  iiieetimL^  at  Westminster,  in 
lltid,  at  whieh  much  ill-will  was  manifested,  and  which  was  con 
eluded  hy  the  kim^  deelariuu:  with  his  usual  oath,  that  the  i)rclate 
should  airree  outriixht  and  expressly  to  my  eoiistilutious  and  an 
aiitrry  meetin2f  suhsecpiently  at  Northampton  with  Heeket,  whom 
he  reproaeheil  with  injustiee,  the  Parliament  was  siimnioned  to 
meet  at  the  palace  of  Clarendon,  in  Jan.,  lldd.  In  the  interval,  the 
])relates  hostile  to  JleekL‘t,  eULTerly  watching  the  jiroLTress  of  the 
tend  between  him  and  the  king,  banded  together  to  annoy  hini;  not 
it  would  seem,  without  the  knowledge  of  Plantagenet,  to  whom  it 
had  been  suggested  by  Arnulf  of  Lisieux — wlui  so  lately  had  advo. 
cated  widely  ditfereiit  views — that  the  most  elfeetual  means  ot* 
thwarting  the  })rimate,  would  be,  to  form  a  jiarty  for  that  purpose. 
Chief  among  that  party,  of  course,  were  Roger  Pout  I'Evecjiie  and 
(filbert  Foliot;  with  them  were  joined  Hilary  of  Chichester,  Kolurt 
of  liincoln,  and  Robert  Alehin,  lately  advanced  to  the  see  of  Here¬ 
ford — all  learned  men,  and  all  doubtless  indignant  that  the  kiuir's 
chancellor  should  at  one  bound  have  been  raiseel  so  far  above  them. 
The  methods  these  reverend  men  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
])ious  object  were  very  amusing.  Not  only  did  they  incite  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  to  a  S(iual)ble  with  the  archbishop,  but  Roger  Pont 
rKvetpie  revived  the  old  (piestioii  of  the  e(|uality  and  eou.se([uen! 
independence  of  York  with  respect  to  Canterbury,  while  (lilhert 
Foliot  asserted  the  inde]>endenee  of  A/s  see,  inasmueh  as  London 
had  in  heathen  times  been  the  seat  of  an  archtlamen  of  Jupiter! 
Canon  Robertson  remarks  that  assiduous  attempls  were  made,  hot’n 
1)V  ])relates  and  nobles,  “to  win  over  the  archbi.shop  to  compliance 
with  the  royal  wishes.”  We  think  all  this  o})]H)sitiou  to  a  high-spirited, 
man  must  have  |)roved  anything  but  winning. 

The  Council  of  Clarendon  met  in  January,  and  is  said  to  have 
lasted  three  days.  At  this  Council,  the  sixteen  articles,  termed 
the  “Constitutions,”  were  produced  in  writing,  and  an  uinpialitie 
assent  to  them  demanded.  It  has  jdeased  Church  of  Fiiglaim 
writers  to  represent  these  articles  as  valuable  for  their  as.sertion  ot‘ 
religious  liberty  !  For  our.selves,  we  can  only  discover  in  them  the 
transference  of  spiritual  power  from  the  })riest  to  the  king.  Astotlie 
peo])le,  little  benetit  would  they  derive  from  them  ;  while  as  to  the 
pi'iesthood,  our  only  wonder  is  that  the  bishops,  one  and  all,  did  u<»t 
join  in  denouncing  so  obnoxious  a  document.  What  can  the  reader 
think  of  this  ?  “  No  prelate,  or  ecclesiastic,  to  leave  the  realm  with¬ 

out  the  sovereign's  license."  Or  this,  “  None  of  the  king's  tenants 
in  chief,  or  members  of  his  household,  to  be  excommunicated,  iritk- 
of(t  !((■<  That  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  were 

to  be  at  the  royal  dis])o.sal,  might  be  expected,  foi*  the  Plantagenrts 
always  covtUted  their  neighbour's  goods;  but  what  will  the  readtr 
say  to  the  last  sentence,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
bribe  to  the  nobles  :  “  The  sons  of  villains  are  not  to  be  ordaiiud. 
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.  consent  ot’tlio  lords,  on  \vlioso  lands  they  were  horn.”  Tims, 
V*  most  blameless  exereise  ofelmrcli  power,  whieh,  by  eonseeratini,^ 
bmidsnian  to  her  service,  Lrave  him  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  was 
tbrlmlden  ;  and  that  class  which  had  just  before  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  villain's  son,  from  the  Abbey  School  of  St.  Albans  to  the 
|vtpal  chair  as  Adrian  VT.,  were  to  he  sternly  driven  back  to  help- 

b  js  bondapfc. 

Vs  the  articles  were  read,  Hecket  commented  on  them  one  by 
one.  'I'he  best  portion  of  them,  that  which  subjected  the  clerLTy  to 
the  secular  courts,  was,  of  course,  unpalatetdde  to  the  admirer  of 
(iratian,  and  with  his  accustomed  vehemence,  he  exclaimed  that 
(’hrist  was  attain  to  be  judired  before  Pilate.  Put  altliou<>:h  Plan- 
t;i<retiet  had  summoned  the  prelates  to  deliberate,  he  evidently 
viewed  the  assembly  just  as  the  French  kini^s  viewed  their  ])arlia- 
nieiits,  so  he  went  into  a  right  royal  i)assion.  Put  Avhat  will  the 
ivader  think  of  this?  “  As  the  bishops  were  sitting*  in  anxious 
deliheration,  hurst  into  the  coHcluce,  brnuttisJtiuff  sironls 

iiii't  u.res^  (f  lut  t/n’cuteiinu/  deuth  to  all  u:Jio  sJuudd  j}crs(st  iu  opposuo/  the 
,;„i<d  u‘111.  The  Pishops  of  Salisbiuy  and  Xorwich,  who  were  at  this 
time  esj)ecially  obnoxious  to  Henry,  in  terror  implored  the  Primate 
to  relent.  The  Karls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester  earnest Iv  added 
tlieir  entreaties,  stiying  they  apj)rehended  some  unheard-of  violence. 
••  It  is  nothing  new,  or  unlieard  of,”  answered  he,  “  if  it  should  be 
our  lot  to  die  for  the  rights  of  the  Church  ;  for  this  a  multitude  of 
aints  have  taught  us,  both  by  word  and  by  exanijde  only  may  God’s 
will  he  done  !  ”  Pichard  de  Hastings,  Provincial  of  the  Templars, 
and  another  eminent  member  of  the  same  order,  fell  at  his  feet, 
embraced  his  knees,  assuring  him  that  the  king  was  only  desirous 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  defeat,  proniiseil  on  their  salvation  that, 
if  he  would  but  submit,  he  should  hear  no  more  of  the  customs. 
At  length  the  archbishop  was  moved,  he  withdrew,  and  returning, 
aid  to  his  brethren,  “It  is  the  Lord’s  will  I  should  foreswear  myself ; 
for  the  present  I  sulnnit,  and  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury’,  repeflt 
hereafter  as  I  may.”  It  is  l)ut  right  to  remark  here,  that  while  the 
account  of  the  irru})tion  of  armed  nobles  into  the  council,  is  given 
liy  all  contem])orarv  writers,  Pecket's  words  rest  only  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  of  Gilbert  Foliot's  letters.  Xow  really  we  wish  the 
advocates  of  “church  and  king”  doctrines  all  joy  of  their  boasted 
council  of  Clarendon.  An  assembly  of  unarmed,  and  mostly  aged 
men.  set  upon  by  ferocious  nobles,  brandishing*  swords  and  axes!  We 
honld  like  to  know,  too,  in  what  court  of  law  an  oath  taken  at  the 
‘'Word-])oint  would  be  judged  binding.  Strongfdy  enough,  while 
Canon  Robertson  kindly  bestows  a  page  or  two  in  a})ologizing  for 
conduct  which  lk*cket’s  triends  have  not  the  boldness  to  defend,” 
the  far  more  indefensible  conduct  of  Plant agenet  and  his  nobles,  is 
parsed  over — ;just  as  though  a  royal  head  of  the  Chiii'ch  could 
indeed  do  no  wrong,  either  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual.  We 
onld  recommend  tlie  church  of  “  Holy  Russia  ”  to  the  reverend 
irenticman’s  admiration. 
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But  wlialever  apolonries  ]3ecket’s  friends  proffer,  licfelttLa^ 

Iso  liad  ooin]>roniisod  the  cause  which  he  had  vowed  lo  maintain- 

and  he  broke  forth  into  Ititter  lanientations on  his  return,  woovtinff 

]>rofusely,  accordini;  to  Herbert  of  Bertram,  tliat  lie,  a  courtier,  and 
worldly  man,  should  be  thrust  by  royal  ]K)wer  into  so  responsible 
station,  deelariiiLT  that  the  Council  of  Clarendon  should  he  called 
“  ch‘i'i  ihimnuniy  Now  in  all  this  we  think  we  can  see  the  bunian 
earnest,  sincere,  unyielding,  because  he  firmly  believed — thoulrh 
think  mistakenly — that  he  was  right,  and  thus  the  great  sorrow  he 
ex])ressed  lor  his  temporary  weakness,  was  that  of  a  man  unacous- 
tomed  to  those  logical  subtleties  which  tend  to  obliterate  th*^ 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  brethren 
could  doubtless  bring  arguments  enough  to  ])rove  that  an  inconve¬ 
nient  oath  might  be  very  conveniently  done  away  witli;  but  Uecket 
tinaecustomed  to  scholastic  hair-splitting,  felt  that  he  had  acted 
meaidy,  and  his  brave  spirit  recoiled  at  the  remembrance.  Hisa])jdi. 
cation  to  the  po])e,  too,  seems  to  us  to  prove  the  vague  kind  of 
reverence  he  felt  for  the  s]nidtual  power.  Identy  of  bishoj)s  ^rown 
grey  at  the  altar  had  suffered  actual  excommunication,  and  Imd 
taken  it  very  easily  ;  but  Becket  judges  himself  severely  fur  his 
fault,  and])asscs  his  time  in  penitence  until  the  welcome  dis])ensation 
is  sent.  Poor  15eeket  !  with  his  tierce  im])ulsiveness  and  his  child¬ 
like  reverence,  did  not  crafty  Alexander  111.  discover  in  him  a  man 
just  adapted  to  his  purjmse  r 

^leanwhile,  the  ‘‘lion-faced’’  Plantagenet  was  chafing  with  racrc; 
and,  indeed,  his  wrath  was  furious  enough  ;  for  we  lind  even  hi^ 
eulogist,  Peter  of  Blois,  describing  him  as  prancing  and  raeim^  in 
the  court-yard,  when  irritateil,  like  some  wild  beast,  and  then 
flinging  himself  down  in  his  chamber,  and  acruallv  gnawing  the 
rushes  I  It  is  jiroper  to  bear  this  character  of  him  in  mind,  since  for 
all  that  the  reader  might  learn  from  Canon  Robertson,  Plantagenet 
was  a  verv  well-behaved  monarch.  We  mav  easily  imagine  tliat  to 
such  a  temper  Beeket’s  conduct  was  unjiardonable  ;  and  from  hence¬ 
forward,’' just  as  an  eastern  monarch  begins  by  .stri])})inghis  offendimr 
vizier  of  his  ])ossessions,  and  cannot  rest  until  the  bowstring  coiii- 
]dete  his  doom,  so  the  king  determined  to  pursue  his  former  fa vouriie 
to  ruin.  A  solemn  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Northampton 
in  October,  llbd,  and  hither  Becket  was  bidden,  not  by  the  king,  but 
by  prece]>t  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  no 
lodgings  had  been  jirovided  for  him,  and  when  on  the  following  day 
he  met  the  king,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  refused  him.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  council,  Becket  found  that  Jie  was  to  be  the  victim.  A  charge 
was  brought  against  him  of  denial  of  justice  to  John  the  Mar^:lial. 
and  he  was  fined  £oUU  (JL*7,oUU  present  money)  ;  a  second  demand 
was  made  for  a  similar  sum,  and  ah  hough  he  pleaded  that  this  had 
been  a  gift,  the  servile  eouncil  directed  he  should  jiav  it.  A  tliinl 
demand  was  made  of  the  enormous  sum  of  dU.UUO  marks 
present  money),  on  account  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees.  Becket 
protested  against  being  called  upon  to  answer  a  charge  of  whi  ch  he 
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.  heard  until  now,  but  the  kinpf,  with  violent  oaths  and 
'Its  declared  he  would  endure  no  delay  beyond  the  morrow;  the 
was,  however,  consumed  in  deliberation,  and  the  next  ilay 
Nuiidav.  ^leanwhile,  Ik'cket  fell  ill,  but,  in  answer  to  an  angry 
"  from  the  king,  declared  that  he  would  appear,  even  if 

(.•irrietl  ia 

Tuesthu'  came,  a  day  which  I^ecket,  without  charge  of  cowardice, 
in’tHit  well  look  forward  to  with  dread  ;  and  on  that  morning  ho 
eolehrateil  the  mass  of  St.  Sto})hen,  but  not  publicly,  as  has  been 
.Inserted,  hat  in  his  private  chapel.  The  “insolence”  of  the  primate 
iu  celebrating  a  service  which  begins  with  “  Princes  sat  and  spake 
q  niinst  me,”  lias  been  often  noted,  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to 
think  that  Thomas  heeded  giving  ottence  to  the  king.  In  eccle¬ 
siastical  right  he  was  the  king's  superior  ;  and  we  shall  find  him 
never  backward  in  asserting  this.  Put  we  think  his  selection  of 
this  otlice  was  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  legendary  history  of 
St.  Stephen  to  his  own  ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  legends  of 
the  saints  were  better  known  even  to  the  educated  classes  then 
than  tlie  scriptural  narrative.  Now  we  tind  that  Stephen  was 
“  seneschal  ”  in  Herod’s  coui’t,  and  high  in  the  king’s  favour. 
On  Christmas-day  he  brought  in  the  first  dish,  and  ])laced  it  before 
the  king;  hut  the  glorious  star  in  the  east  attracted  his  gaze,  and 
he  asked  what  it  might  jiortend.  “  A  greater  king  than  was  ever 
seen  is  this  day  come  to  reign  over  men,”  was  the  rejily.  Stephen 
went  hack  into  the  hall,  renounced  King  Herod’s  service,  and  set 
forth  to  seek  the  nobler  service  of  the  new-born  king.  King  Herod 
went  into  one  of  his  chronic  fits  of  passion — a  suggestive  parallel 
this — caused  him  to  be  brought  back,  and  bitterly  vituperating  him, 
commanded  he  should  be  stoned  to  death.  Now  to  Pecket,  who 
had  hidden  defiance  to  the  king,  on  the  gimund  of  allegiance  to 
liis  lord,  the  parallel  between  him  and  the  ])rofo-martyr  must  have 
been  obvious  enough  ;  and  we  think  it  was  with  this  view  that  with 
many  tears  he  committed  himself  to  Stephen’s  Ccare. 

Not  in  his  gorgeous  archiepiscoj)al  attire,  but  in  plain  black  robe, 
and  with  stole  about  his  neck,  Pecket  now  mounted  his  horse,  and 
jireeeded  by  his  cross-bearer,  set  out  for  the  castle.  Crowds  lined 
the  streets  of  Northamj)ton  as  he  passed  along,  supplicating  his 
prayers  and  his  blessing ;  and  thus  he  arrived  at  the  castle-gate. 
The  great  gates  opened,  and  were  hastily  shut  as  he  entered,  sepa¬ 
rating  him  from  the  sorrowing  multitude,  who  thought  he  had 
gone  in  to  his  death.  He  dismounted  in  the  court-yard,  and 
taking  his  cross  from  the  cross-bearer,  entered  the  hall,  followed 
only  by  a  single  clerk.  -The  -  prelates  assembled  there  seemed,  or 
pretended  to  be,  alarmed  at  seeing  him,  cross  in  hand — ])erha])S 
they  thought  he  was  about  to  excommunicate  the  king  ;  so  the 
Bislioj)  of  Hereford  offered  to  take  it.  He  was  refused  ;  and  then 
Hugh  Nonant  said  to  Foliot,  “  ^Iv  Lord  of  Ijondon,  whv  do  vou 
allow  him  to  carry  his  cross  himself  P”  “  Hy  good  friend,”  was  the 
cuiiciliaLory  answer,  “he  always  was  a  fool,  and  always  will  be  one.” 
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I'oliot,  liowovor,  llioiiirlit  lie  would  make  tlie  attem])t,  and  trkfl 
wrc'st  it  from  his  superior's  liauds.  Jhit  tlie  stalwart  iJeeket 
in  former  and  more  eou<reuial  days  had  fairly  unhorsed  his  foemai? 
easily  enouirh  re})elled.the  malio-nant  old  man,  and  still  held  it 
‘‘  Brother,”  said  the  afr(‘d  Ihshop  of  Winchester,  well  pleased  at  the 
s]iirit  of  the  primate — for  a  most  bellij^erent  churchman  was  llearv 
of  Blois — “  let  the  archhisho])  keej)  his  cross;  for  it  is  right  that  h* 
should  carry  it.'"  “  Thou  hast  spoken  e^^l,”  said  Foliot  in  a  ra<re 

“  because  thou  liast  spoken  against  the  king.”  Becket,  however 
clung  fast  to  his  cross  ;  and  wlien  told  that  the  king  had  a  sharp 
sword,  re]»lied,  d'he  king's  sword  was  for  war,  but  the  cross  was  the 
sign  <)f  ju'ace,"  and  he  sat  down,  still  holding  it. 

Now  this  “clinging  to  the  cross”  has  been  especially  noted  both 
by  Becket ’s  admirers  and  censurers — lyv  the  one  ]iarty  it  is  viewed 
as  a  ]U’oof  of  his  devout  feeling,  by  the  other  as  proof  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  flaunt  most  offensively  the  symbol  of  spiritual  power. 
AVe  believe  neither  to  have  been  the  case;  but  that  it  was  actiiallv 
viewed  by  him  as  a  holy  s])ell.  When  we  remember  that  from  a 
Yery  early  ])eriod  “  the  sign  of  the  cross  ”  Avas  believed  to  possess 
occult  })owers  and  virtues  ;  how  it  Avas  used  to  chase  aAvay  disease, 
to  expel  the  demon  ;  how  our  oldest  iiight-s})ells  su})plicate — 

“  Nine  roods  rounde  the  house  to  keepe  it  alle  the  nignt,” 

and  hoAv  thoroughly  harmonizing  Avilh  the  popular  feeling,  the  old 
monkish  rhvnic  ileclared — 

**  Xnlla  sains  est  in  doino, 

Nisi  jTueis  mnnit  homo.” 

Avould  it  be  surprising  if  Becket,  in  anticipation  of  some  fearful 
danger,  should  luiA'e  thought  there  Avas  a  mysterious  ])ower  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  in  the  cross  he  borer  As  bishop  he  Avould  only  Iuiat  Ixn’ne 
a  crosier,  but  as  archbisho])  the  holy  sign  itself  was  ])laced  in  his 
hands — Avho  could  tell  its  ]>rotecting  virtues  r  That  Foliot  believed 
Becket  carried  the  cross  as  a  charm,  seems  to  us  proAcd  from  his 
AA'ords.  Had  he  imagined  it  Avas  earned  to  insult  the  king,  he  Avould 
have  characterised  him  as  “traitor,”  not  as  “fool.”  But  Foliot, 
familiar  enough  Avith  the  gross  irreligioii  and  freipient  infidelity, 
not  of  the  cloister  alone,  but  of  the  e])isco])al  bench,  Avould  naturally 
enough  sneer  at  the  reAerence  ])aid  bv  the  archbishop — a  mere  lay¬ 
man  some  tAvo  years  ago — to  what  he  considered  the  mere  tra]>piiigs 
of  his  office  ;  just  as  the  jiriests  of  Home  ridiculed  youthful  earnest 
Luther,  because  he  reallv  belieAxnl  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

This  holy  charm  Avas  not,  howcA'cr,  avIioHa'  Avithout  its  effect ;  for 
l^lantagtaiet,  although  far  enough  from  “  CJod-fearing,”  had,  like 
most  of  the  ]>recious  ])rofligates  tif  this  age,  some  A'ague  fear  of 
])riests‘ ])ower ;  so  on  hearing  that  ILvket  refused  to  relincjuish  liis 
cross,  he  Avithdrew  into  an  inner  chamber,  from  Avhence,  however. 
tlu‘  auixry  roarings  of  the  royal  lion  Avere  from  time  to  time  heai’d. 
The  bishops  and  nobles  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  preseiiee. 
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■  'll  io  couft'rcnce,  and  the  noise  of  anerrv  debate,  and  tlie 
^ iiont  ojHMiinir  of  the  door,  so  alarmed  lie^ket's  two  attendants, 
T**  Ihrhert  suirtrosted  to  tlie  arcldhsliop  to  use  liis  cross  in  excom- 
^  -itioii.  shouhl  violence  be  atttmipted  ;  but  FitzSte])hen  replied, 
the  exam])le  of  saints  and  martyrs  of  old,  who  ])atiently 
■  injuries.  ^leanwhile,  the  ani^ry  colloquy  continueil;  not 

tint  ilk*  prelates  souoht  to  stand  between  llecket  and  the  kin^^'s 
hirv  for  **  they  hastened  to  clear  themselyes  from  any  suspicion  of 
iiniij'lieity  in  the  ])rimate’s  proceedings/’  Ibit  when  Jfenry  sought 
-to  foire  them  to  join  in  judging  the  primate,  they  pleaded  the  pro- 
jiiltiiion  laid  u]»on  them.*’  The  king's  wrath  now  broke  forth 
iK'Voiid  all  former  bounds;  the  cowardly  bishops  hastily  withdrew, 
juiil  so  imminent  did  danger  to  the  primate,  who  still,  with  brave 
|.er>isrenee,  ke])t  his  seat,  cross  in  hand,  aj)pear,  that  his  oldest  foe- 
man,  Kogerof  Vork,  said  to  two  of  his  cha])lains,  “  Let  us  withdraw, 
lor  it  is  not  tit  that  we  should  look  on  what  is  to  be  done  to  him  of 
( anterhary.”  Not  tit  for  the  holy  man  “to  look  upon,”  but  quite 
tit  to  he  exulted  in,  and  gloated  over  !  One  of  the  chaplains,  how¬ 
ever.  hravely  re])lied,  “  That  he  Avould  wait,  for  no  end  could  be  better 
than  for  the  ])rimate  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  right.”  Roger  then 
turned  to  Recket,  and  “entreated” — what  mockery! — that  he  would 
yield.  ''  Apivje  Safha)ias,''  was  the  well-merited  reply,  and  Thomas 
>till  sat  sternly  holding  his  cross.  At  length  the  bishops  agreed  that 
they  would  a])peal  to  the  pope  against  the  primate,  for  perjury;  so 
they  returned  to  the  hall  to  renounce  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  him. 
Ikeket  heard  them  in  haughty  silence,  and  then  coolly  replied,  “  I 
liear  what  you  say,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  I  will  be  ])resent  at  the 
trial  of  your  appeal.”  The  barons  now  decided  that  the  primate’s 
-eontumacy”  must  be  ]mnished  with  imju’isonment,  and  the  Earl  of 
Leieester  advanced  to  pronounce  sentence.  Hecket  regarded  him 
with  a  haughty  look,  but  listened  in  silence  while  the  earl  recounted 
the  “henetits”  he  hadreceived  from  the  king,  until  he  said,  “  Hear  now 
your  sentence.”  Then  the  ])rimate  liercely  repelled  the  claim  of  the 
civil  ])ower  to  judge  /dm,  and  ])oured  forth  a  tiood  of  high-church 
doctrine,  which  might  satisfy  even  the  Rev.  Rryan  King;  declaring 
that  the  earl  was  bound  to  obey  him,  rather  than  any  earthly  sove- 
n'iirii,  for  “the  ])riesthood  is  as  superior  to  royalty  as  gold  is  to 
lead.”  Poor  Jiecket  !  we  may  smile  at  these  extravjigant  views,  but 
we  must  remember  that  very  similar  ones  were  held  even  by  men 
of  undoubted  piety;  and  we  could  ])oint  to  some  of  Anselm’s 
letters,  in  which  the  .superiority  of  the  priestly  otlice  is  almost  as 
holdly  maintained.  xVnselm  is  placed  by  (’anon  Robertson  in  most 
laudatory  contrast  with  Jk‘cket,  buf-we  tlmilc  very  unfairlv.  He 
foiurht  the  self-same  battle,  only  he  had  a  more  prudent  royal 
antagonist  ;  and  then,  as  the  great  theologian  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  Anselm  had  the  reverence  of  the  whole  episcopal  bench. 
Indeed,  as  the  great  cham[)ion  of  orthodoxy  at  the  council  of  Rarr, 
not  only  the  whole  Latin  church,  but  even  the  Greek,  rumr  with 

L*  >  *  •  ^  ^ 

IS  tame.  How  dilferent  was  Recket,  uiiknowii  to  the  learned 
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world,  hated  by  the  king,  and  both  hated  and  scorned  hv 
bisliops. 

lint  the  knightly  sj)irit  which  had  been  displayed  on  the  baitl* 
field  did  not  desert  Archbishoj)  Thomas,  altliough  sword  aiKl 


had  l)een  relimpiished  for  ever.  lie  lifted  his  cross,  arose  an  1 

1  1  '  l  l  in/Tii  T1  ft!  n  -r-»  _  ’ 


slowly  quitted  tie  hall,  followed  by  Herbert  of  Bertram.  Then  the 
dastardly  crew  raised  a  yell  of  defiance,  and  l{anul})h  de  Bree,  aiul 
Trammelin,  the  king’s  foster-brother,  cried  after  him,  “traitor” 
The  primate  turned  and  reminded  Banuljdi  that  some  of  /</*•  relations 
luid  lK‘en  hanged,  while  to  Trammelin  he  replied  that,  were  it  not 
for  his  orders,  he  would  prove  him  liar  at  the  lance  ])oiut.  Chatiii  r 
under  these  insults,  attacked  by  the  scullions  of  the  palace,  who 
lighted  wisps  of  straw  to  fling  at  him,  Becket  ])assed  on,  still  holdiir^ 
liis  cross,  and  mounting  his  horse  in  the  court -yard,  followed  hv 
his  faithful  attendants,  passed  through  the  hostile  castle-gate.  The 
crowd  outside,  who  had  feared  his  murder,  now  welcomed  him  with 
joyful  shouts,  and  with  cross  u])lifted  and  hand  stretched  forth  in 
benediction,  Thomas,  safe  from  the  lion’s  den,  ])assed  through  the 
streets  to  St.  Andrew's  monastery,  while  Plantagenet,  doubtless 
with  tenfold  fury,  gnawed  the  rushes. 

After  celebrating  vespers,  Becket  repaired  to  the  refectoiy,  and 
liere  the  greater  part  of  his  household,  knights  and  youths  of  gentle 
birth,  reijuested,  not  without  grief  and  shame,  that  they  might  l)e 
released  from  his  service.  Forty  learned  clerks  asked  the  same 
boon  ;  the  request,  of  course,  was  granted,  and  as  the  primate  looked 
round  the  deserted  refectory,  “  Let  the  crowd  wilhoutside  be  called 
in,”  said  he,  “  and  let  them  eat  the  supper.”  The  tables  were  soon 
filled,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  appearance  was  cheerful.  In 
the  course  of  the  reading,  which  was  usual  during  convent  meals,  the 
text,  “  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another,” 
was  quoted.  Becket ’s  eyes  just  then  met  Herbert’s,  and  the  same 
thought  occurred  to  both.  No  remark,  however,  was  made,  and 
Becket  having  sent  to  the  king  a  request  for  a  safe  conduct  to 
Canterbury,  he  immediately  retired  to  rest.  It  proves  strongly  the 
insecurity  in  which  Becket  felt  himself,  that  his  bed  was  prepared, 
not  in  the  monastery,  l^ut  behind  the  high  altar.  When  the  monks 
proceeded  thither  at  complin,  they  saw  him  as  though  calmly 
sleeping ;  but,  ere  the  midnight  service,  good  steeds  had  been 
saddled,  and  Becket,  acconij>anied  by  one  of  his  own  deanistry  and 
two  monks,  had  fled  through  the  dark  anel  stormy  ilight  ])ast  the 
north  gate  of  Northampton  toward  Lincoln. 

The  narrative  of  Becket’s  fiight,  his  toilsome  wanderings,  his 
landing  in  France, — so  difierentlv  to  his  former  right  roval  visits, — 
the  j)erils  of  his  journey  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Bertin’s  and  Ins 
eventual  rece])tion  at  Fontigny,  although  most  interesting  from  the 
glimpses  they  atford  us  of  the  times,  must,  however,  be  jiassed  over; 
nor  have  we  sj)ace  to  detail  the  corresjmndence,  the  neguciations, 
the  threats,  the  excommunications,  and  absolutions  of  the  six  ycics 
whicii  saw  Becket  an  exile  from  Fiigland.  Canon  Boberlson  details 
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1  at  lenirtl^  ^>tit  certainly  with  too  ^reat  a  leaninix  toward 
}*’hnt.i'’-eiiet.  Still,  even  with  his  views,  Jiecket  certainly  ap]H‘ars 

I  injured  man,  while  Adnan  Ill.,  who  willingly  enough  incited  tho 
ji  iu'dity  arclihishop  to  the  contest  throughout  these  later  years,  pre- 
^lat'  all  admi’’nhle  example  of  “  holding  with  the  hare  and  running 
ivitli  the  hounds."  The  sequel  of  Thomas  Becket's  history,  how  he 
•It  lemrih  returned,  to  be  murdered  an  unarmed  man  by  four  mail- 
i*Iad  rutlians  in  his  own  cathedral,  is  too  well  known  to  need  the 
telliiiiT*  hut  how  any  writer,  whatever  his  religious  opinions,  can  call 
tin’s  aiiLrht  hut  a  foul  murder  utterly  ]iasses  our  comprehension. 

INun"  Ikrket !  haughty,  violent,  but  evidently  feeling  that  his 
motives  were  upright,  having  to  sustain  a  tight,  not  only  against 
a  kiiiLT.  whose  partiality  had  turned  to  hate,  but  against  prelates  who 
scorned  the  layman  thus  ])laced  above  them;  with  highest  notions 
of  ju’iestly  power,  while  he  had  no  sympathy — from  the  antecedents 
of  his  life — with  ])riestly  tastes  and  feelings,  he  stood  alone,  actually 
tiLditiiig  the  battle  of  those  who,  so  far  from  thanking  him,  rejoiced 
in  his  overthrow — no  wonder  that  he  fell.  But  under  better  cir- 
cuiiistauces,  there  was  much  that  this  bold,  brave,  ])ersisting  man 
miirh!  have  done,  and  done  well.  As  soldier  of  the  Bed  Cross,  what 
a  valiant  Tenijilar  might  he  have  become.  How  heartily  would  he 
have  chanted  ^'Quare  fremuerunt  ijenfcs,"'  as  the  darkening  hosts  of 
the  paynim  came  on.  How  devotedly  would  he  have  followed  “  Bean- 
"  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  strife!  As  mere  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  failed  ;  but  what  a  noble  grand  master  of  the 
Temple  might  Becket  have  been ;  and  in  later  days,  might  lie 
not  have  become  the  leader  of  a  better  party  in  the  Homan  Church — 
a  more  ujiright  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  ])erhaps  an  energetic  Reformer  ; 
while  nurtui*ed  in  a  holier  taith,  and  a  purer  worship,  and  with  the 
open  Bible  before  him,  might  we  not  almost  believe  that  he  would' 
have  fought  the  good  tight  for  “  Christ's  crown  and  covenant,”  and 
testified  by  a  worthier  martyrdom  in  the  CIrass  mai^et  ? 

As  an  episode  in  English  history,  the  story  of  Becket  is  important 
in  many  resj)ects.  Most  readers  believe  that  the  clergy  of  the 
middle  ages  were  a  formidable  jdialanx,  bearing  all  before  them  ;  but 
ir  this  contest  we  find  a  Government  ])arty  and  an  opposition  party  ; 
•aid  could  we  have  gone  into  the  subsequent  details,  we  should  have 
found  almost  as  many  ditlerent  minds  as  there  were  prelates.  We 
find,  too,  that  monarchs  could  lie  unjust  and  overbearing  as  well  as 
the  priesthood;  but  that  from  the  strife  of  the  two  powers,  many  a 
precious  spark  of  English  freedom  was  struck  out.  And  it  is  as 
connected  with  the  earliest  dawnings  of  our  liberty  that  the  contest 
of  Henry  and  Becket  derives  its  cliief  importance,.  Beneath  the  rule 
of  a  inonarch  so  tierce,  so  powerful,  and  so  unscrupulous  as  the  first 
Plantagenet,  what  would  have  hindered  him  from  imposing  a  yoke 
as  ernsliing  as  that  of  the  first  Norman  kings  had  he  had  a  ])rima^e 
as  supjde  and  time-serving  as  Cranmer,  or  one  as  willing  to  lengthen 
the  sceptre  with  the  crosier  as  Laud?  But  just  when  he  had 
reduced  his  refractory  nobles  to  obedience,  and  had  set  about 
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franiinjpT  new  laws  and  new  institutions,  Henry  became  involved  in 
that  dispute  with  the  popular  archbishop,  which  set  the  whole 
nation  chafing?  and  thinking*.  And  when  the  king,  although  re- 
joicing  in  Becket’s  bite,  was  compelled  to  do  penance  at  C’anterburv 
the  ])eople,  we  know,  did  not  view  it  so  much  as  a  homa^Te  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  a  ])roofthat  even  nionarchs  could  not  do  just 
as  they  pleased.  A  most  wholesome  lesson  both  for  king  and  people 
From  henceforth,  we  find  a  public  opinion  vigorously  springing  up^ 
manifesting  itself  broadly  even  in  the  reign  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  but 
coming  forth  stendy  in  the  reign  of  liis  brother,  and  winning  the 
great  Charter. 


IV. 

LAST  YEAR’S  CARNIVAL  IN  ROME. 

While  during  the  snows  and  easterly  winds  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  month  English  folks  have  l)een  gathering  round  the 
fire-side  at  home,  or  closely  and  comfortably  habited  in  woollen  and 
furs,  have  sturdily  faced  the  dreary  outer  world,  a  scene  of  tumul- 
tuous  gaiety  has  Ix'en  enacted  in  Rome.  It  has  been  the  Carnival 
time  there.  We  saw  the  last  year’s  Carnival,  and  our  recollections 
rise  viNudly  before  us,  as  we  muse  in  our  study  over  its  pageants 
and  turmoil  of  frolic.  These  recollections  we  pen  for  our  readers. 

Wednesday,  March  9th,  1859. — This  morning  we  see  a  repetition, 
on  a  large  and  illustrious  scale,  of  what  we  have  often  seen  nearer  boiiip 
— namely,  “  the  day  after  the  ball,”  when  the  rooms  are  still  strewed 
with  the  disordered  decorations,  and  the  candles  are  burnt  down,  and 
the  flowers  are  dead,  and  above  all,  when  the  beautiful,  pure  daylight 
smiles  serenely  in  upon  everything,  with  a  sweet,  reproachful  incon¬ 
gruity  that  is  at  once  troubling  and  consoling.  This  is  the  day  after 
a  ball  that  has  lasted,  with  the  intermission  of  two  Sundays  and  one 
Friday,  for  ten  days.  The  Carnival  commenced  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2Gth.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  long  line  of  the  Corso, 
which  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  direction  down  the  centre  of  modern 
Rome,  began  to  evince  signs  of  new  and  marvellous  life.  Soldiei's  every¬ 
where,  French  soldiers  of  coui'se  preponderating  ;  gens-d’armes,  Roman 
dragoons  with  their  brass  helmets,  looking  very  frightened  and  uiiwar- 
like  when  their  unmanageable  steeds  commenced  to  caper  about,  as  they 
were  much  given  to  do  while  careering  down  the  street  in  troops,  with 
pomp  of  banners,  and  noise  of  trumpets.  Procession  of  the  senators 
— gilded  carriages,  wondrous  men  in  sbirtling  liveries,  velvet  standards, 
and  more  drums  and  trumpets.  Procession  of  the  municipality — jiijjt 
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,  lint  additionally  remarkable  for  the  embroidered  coat-tails 

t'the  coachmen.  Bands  of  music,  crowds  of  people,  enerj^otic  soldit*rs 
^  the  way  clear  with  sliouts  and  cries  in  an  excited  mixture 
french  aiul  Italian,  &:c.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  madness. 
U’tor  these  oftieial  solemnities  were  over,  all  barriers  were  removed, 
and  the  waiting  carriages  with  their  eager  occupants  were  admitted 
into  tlie  Coi-so. 

Alreadv,  the  tall  houses  wore  an  aspect  of  holiday  gaiety  very  ditferent 
from  their  sober  and  dignified  wont.  The  balconies  and  windows  w'ere 
tlecorated  with  hangings  of  crimson  and  gold,  of  brocade  more  or  less 
rich  and  elaborate,  and  apparently  designed  for  that  special  purpose. 
Kach  balcony,  and  nearly  every  window',  even  to  the  giddy  altitude  of 
the  suieme^  was  thronged  with  gaily-dressed  people,  all  smiles  and 
taijern(*ss.  Unhappy  those  wiio  w'ere  too  high  up  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  proceedings  ;  happy  the  brilliant  line  of  entre-sol  and 
drawing-room  balconies,  and  those,  low'er  still,  contrived  in  the  en¬ 
trances  and  window’s  of  shops  and  looking  exactly  like  boxes  at  a 
theatre,  lined  with  red,  or  striped  red  and  white,  and  most  of  them 
tilled  with  handsome  Boman  w’omen  in  their  national  dresses,  bearing 
ill  their  hands  bouquets,  and  trinkets,  and  other  olferings  wdiich  had 
been  ])resented  to  them  by  their  admirers  from  the  street. 

Very  soon,  the  double  tide  of  carriages  (all  uniformly  lined  w’ith 
white  linen,  for  the  protection  of  the  cloth  or  silk  cushions  from  the 
incessant  tiro  of  chalk  confetti  to  w’hich  they  are  exposed)  w’as  in  full 
tlow  along  the  Corso — up  one  W’ay  and  dowui  another — and  the  earnest 
business  of  the  day  began.  Every  vehicle  bore  its  contingent  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  divers  eccentric  costumes,  to  add  to  the  general  masquerade. 
'White  dominoes,  trimmed  with  blue,  red,  or  pink,  w’ere  most  general 
in  the  carriages,  but  some  people  W’ore  more  ambitious  costumes  ;  and 
the  Albanian  and  Sabine  women  in  their  picturesque  national  dresses 
especially  made  a  charming  variety. 

The  pedestrians  formed  a  third  class  of  Carnival ites,  by  no  means 
tlie  least  active  and  amusing.  Gentlemen  masked,  and  attired  from 
head  to  foot  in  brown  holland,  w’ith  huge  pockets  in  their  blouses, 
attacking  all  they  met  (more  particularly  those  wearing  w’ell-looking 
black  hats,)  W’ith  flour,  and  sending  w’ell-directed  salutes  of  bon-bons 
to  their  friends  in  carriages  and  balconies.  Regular  masquers  attired 
as  harlequins,  or  tom-fools — one  or  tw^o  fashionably  dressed  as  ladies, 
in  handsome  silks  and  liberal  alloAvance  of  crinoline,  and  really  w’alk- 
iug  and  talking  in  a  manner  that  w’as  hardly  a  caricature  of  the 
demeanour  of  w’hat  some  people  call  “an  elegaiit  female.”  Processions 
of  masks,  Pierrots,  Polichinelles,'  <S:c.,  parading  in  a  long  line,  w’ith 
life  and  tabor,  dancing  beautifully,  and  every  now’  and  then  stop¬ 
ping  to  make  droll  speeches.  Processions  on  donkeys  also — one  being 
an  illustration  of  English  manners  and  customs,  w’hich,  like  most 
foreign  attempts  of  the  kind,  w’as  totally  unrecognizable — but  certainly 
very  funny.  Eirst  came  a  herald,  gorgeous  in  red  and  gold,  blow’ing  a 
trumpet ;  then  tw’o  gentlemen  in  black,  wearing  spectacles,  and  a  lady 
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in  a  riding  liabit,  all  mounted  on  donkeys.  Then  came  a  quen 
endeavour  to  represent  a  stag(*-eoaeh,  drawn  by  four  donkeys,  direeu-^ 
by  two  postillions  ; — absurdly  dressed  people  inside  the  coach  and  on 
the  t(^p — staring  about  them  with  restless,  wide-eyed  curiosity.  Ttieu 
followed  the  Itiiliaii  idea  of  a  foxliunter,  dressed  in  a  coat  with  lonf^ 
flapping  skirts,  top-boots,  and  a  very  shabby  hat,  and  mounted  on  "a 
dejected  donkey,  which  he  rode  with  a  wonderful  show  of  more  than 
all  tlie  energy  proper  to  his  reckless  character.  Then  more  tiuinpcts 
blowing  dismal  notes,  and  so  the  troop  passed  on — cleaving  its  wav 
tb rough  the  dense  crowd  of  masquerading  humanity  that  now  over¬ 
flowed  the  street. 

And  now  the  showers  of  chalk  confetti  are  liberally  exchanged. 
The  balconies  pour  forth  volleys  of  these  small  shot  upon  the 
carriages  below%  whose  occupants  are  of  course  at  a  great  di.sadvanta<'e 
in  returning  the  fire.  One  or  two  instances  of  balconies  on  the  second, 
or  even  third  storey  of  the  tall  houses,  from  which  the  cowardly  attack 
comes,  drive  the  victims  in  the  street  below  to  desperation.  Frantic 
efforts  are  made  to  reach  them — but  vainly,  and  then  lists  are  clenched, 
and  good-humoured  vows  of  vengeance  are  shouted  uj)  at  them.  Lnger 
shot  of  llowei^s  and  bon-bons  occasionally  darken  the  air  ;  and  everv 
now*  and  then  some  eager  cavalier  aims  a  beautiful  bouquet,  delicately 
enclosed  in  laced-pai)er,  at  some  hiir  lady  in  balcony  or  carriage.  It  is 
a  pity  when  it  misses,  and  falls  into  the  street,  for  then  some  of  the 
many  hundred  urchins  whose  grand  business  it  a}q)ears  to  l)e  to  protit 
by  such  accidents,  snatches  it  up  in  one  instant,  and  is  away — lost  in 
the  crow  d,  and  offering  it  for  sale,  in  another. 

Other  aggressive  devices  are  in  vogue  also  : — There  is  a  certain  illus¬ 
trious  little  prince,  whose  beaming  face  is  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  us  Ihiglish,  at  one  balcony,  wTio,  having  heroically  endured  for  one 
day  the  privation  of  taking  no  active  ])art  in  the  proceedings,  has  made 
u})  for  lost  time  ever  since,  aiul  you  may  be  very  sure  is  far  from  being 
the  least  delighted  individual  of  the  many  thousands  who  are  to-day  en¬ 
joying  the  Carnival,  lie  has  invented  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
a  small  quantity  of  flour  is  deposited  on  the  head  of  every  j)assenger  in 
the  street  below*.  The  l>lackest  hats  receive  the  most  flour,  it  is  to  lx* 
observed.  And  betw’een  w  hiles,  he  is  not  idle  w*ith  confetti,  bompiets, 
and  so  forth,  as  indeed  he  has  no  chance  to  be,  for,  not  unnaturally, 
this  is  a  favoured  point  of  attack,  and  courteous  salutes  of  flowers, 
sugar-idums,  and  sj)ettimens  of  all  the  prettiest  “  shot  ”  of  the  Carnival, 
are  sent  in  that  direction. 

The  variety  of  these  ornamental  missiles  w'hich  are  exchanged  lx* 
tw’een  friends,  or  offered  as  tributes  of  regard,  is  very  great.  A  child 
would  be  speechless  with  delight  over  them.  A  Christmas  tree 
w*ould  exult  in  them.  These  pretty  offerings  consist  of  bon-bons 
in  dainty  little  boxes,  or  baskets,  or  cases  ;  cunningly-contrived  little 
slijjpers,  little  ermine  niufl*s,  little  reticules,  and  portmant(‘aus,  are  in 
high  favour  ;  also  birds-nests,  bird-cages,  dressed  figures,  all  imaginalde 
devices  for  looking  quaint  and  pretty,  and  containing  sugar-plums. 
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Vou  should  sec  the  excitement  with  which  the  intended  recipient 
^m*tclies  her  arms  from  a  balcony,  as  it  is  about  to  be  tlirown  from  a 
oirria^e — the  exultation  Mith  ^\hich  it  is  caught — the  felicitations  on 
that  happy  event  which  are  exchanged  in  dumb  show  between  giver 
and  receiver  ! 

Thus  prosily  catalogued,  you  have  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
general  frolic.  Ihit  how  to  give  any  idea  of  the  life  and  mirth,  and 
good  humour,  and  brightness  and  picturesqueness  of  the  whole  scene  ? 

- - 1  ii  ....  ... 


goo..  -  -  w  i  j - - — V..*  tiiv/  »T  iiv/ic  ouciie  i 

you,  far  away  from  the  scene  and  the  time,  and  their  exhilaratinrr 


To 


aii.l  infecting  intluences,  it  will  doubtless  seem  childish  and  absurd 
enough— but  you  nuist  take  it  upon  faith  that  there  is  something  of 
irresistible  lascination  in  it  all,  not  to  be  conceived  of,  much  less  appre¬ 
ciated,  except  by  those  who  have  seen  and  experienced  it.  True,  to 
^ober  lookers-on  it  might  seem  as  if  all  the  world  had  gone  mad 'for 
the  time  being  .  but  then  the  madness  is  universal,  every  one  is 
bitten  by  the  mania,  and  there  are  no  sober  lookers-on  ! 

It  does  not  seem  strange  at  the  time,  Init  there  may  be  somethincr 
curious  in  remembering,  afterwards,  liow  unanimous  and  overwhelin- 
iiig  is  this  same  Carnival  spirit.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  recal 
how  pensive  Italian,  grave  English,  shrewd  American,  stolid  Kussian 
and  mobile  hh-ench  faces  are  all  alike  and  at  once  relaxed  to  the  same 
(xpiession  of  eager  fun  and  thorough  enjovment.  On  every  liand  are 
to  be  seen  astonishing  exami)les  of  the  effecd  of  this  powerful  influence, 
and  never  so  frecpiently  as  among  our  own  compatriots.  Ordinarily 
(leimire-looking  English  fathers  of  families,  staid  men,  who,  in  their 
every-day  existences,  and  in  their  own  country,  are  to  be  recocrnised 
as  resjHUisible  dignitaries,  sober  lawyers,  thoughtful  men  of  letters  ; 
individuals  supposed  to  he  so  completely  engrossed  by  professional  or 
business  pursuits  as  to  be  altogether  without  the  jiale  of  susceptibility 
to  irohe  and  fun,— are  here  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  pelting  away  with 
tlieir  confetti^  or  making  desperate  efforts  to  return  a  fire  of  bouquets 
to  a  retreating  carriage,  with  an  eager  energy  that  must  surely  remind 
them  of  nothing  later  in  life  than  their  first  school-days. 

And  if  Saxon  phlegm  is  to  be  decoyed  into  such  antics,  we  may 
^\eIl  accept,  without  much  marvelling,  the  story  told  of  a  Carnival 
many  years  before,  at  the  most  excited  and  crowded  epocli  of  wliich  a 
taniage  containing  two  gentlemen,  habited  and  masked,  broke  down 
and  the  unfortunate  occupants  had  to  be  lifted  out  and  receive  refinre 
and  assistance,  and  lo  !  beneath  the  dominoes  and  masks  were  found, 
hist,  an  illustrious  Cardinal ;  and  secondly,  a  puissant  Alonsignore  ! 

I  “  Carnavale”  has  a  very  engrossing  hold  u])on  the 

eaits  of  the  Itomans,  albeit,‘they  are  a  far  gTaWr  and  less  mercurial 
mee  than  the  Italians  generally.  Indeed,  it  is  rei)orted,  and  currently 
nelieved,  that  if  the  authorities  had,  as  was  at  one  time  threatened 
piohibited  “masks”  this  year,  and  in  other  ways  hindered  the  full 
hu\v  of  the  many  days’  revel,  a  revolution  might  have  been  expected  ! 

However,  revolutions  are  not  easy  of  accomplishment  in  a  city  stifled 
^ith  spies  and  swarming  with  Erench  soldiers,  and  among  a  people 
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wliose  government  has  latterly  more  than  ever  been  dirpr-f  . . 
the  ciuphinj-  of  tree  thoufiht,  the  hindrante  of  knowled-p' 
disconragement  of  social  intercourse.  And  the  P?'!  ^  >1» 

Jrench  bayonets  at  their  throats,  an.l  the  priestlv  C  2’ 
have  had,  within  the  last  ten  vear-s,  to  endure 
outnifieous  to  manhood,  as  may  wdl  liave  taught  them  ! 

smal  privations.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  year  ot  .all  vear  i"'®/ 
h.is  dawned  with  such  strange  iiromise  of  lioht  as  w-e  ae  "i 
to  trust.-this  year,  solemir  with  awfij  m'^iertaiiuV  rem7r‘ 
infinite  possibilities  for  what  ave  fondly  call  “our'italv”— /r 
IS  singkd  out  and  chosen  to  atlbrd  the  Eomaii  people  a  C  irniatl 
more  brilliance,  and  more  license  than  has  been  i'*? 

memory  of  this  generation.  Liiown  within  the 

In  tact.  It  IS  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  covernmpnt 
have  thought  It  ,.olitic  to  grant  this  outlet  for  the  ranmant  pT 
spirit  of  Its  people,  which  might  otherwise  have  bee^  dim  uf  ®'"’ 
manner  more  im-onvenient  to  itself.  And  it  is  not  ittipn  i  m  "  ® 
understand  a  certain  connection  between  the  apiiroachiiiLr  war  (  ' 

(  arnnal.  A  stiange,inockingjuxta-positioii  of  ideas  this— which  neve! 

iele.ss,  one  can  but  indulge  in  every  now  and  then  as  some  Hh’ip  •  • 
S  /HVPI.  Kl  s4,i,iea,.t  h!  S  "Z 

State  of  aflairs.  Aot  the  least  curious  of  these,  are  the  indiiior! 
tliat  growing  mpjtoi/  between  the  French  soldiers  and  the  Itoi.,.., 
people,  which  is  a  new-  and  most  startling  sign  of  the  times  dm 
would  lmve  supposed  that  the  feeling  could  be  no  other  than  hitt.r 
ha  red  and  tury-none  the  less  fiei^e,  because  ini p‘dLt-o  5 

T  n f  ‘  invidious  part  of  police  therein 

ii  ,,e(l  now.  the  dark  faces  light  u])  with  a  certain  complacencv  as 
le  loojis  lie  by  ;  they  beat  time  to  the  music  of  the  band  they  sinr 
the  tunes  they  play,  and  if  you  hear  voices  speaking  of  “  rFralee.r 

Co  '  ■  cheerful  tones.  Moreover,  the  license  of  the 

.rimal  permits  such  little  demonstrations  of  friendliness  as  are 
nvolved  in  small  offerings  to  the  soldiery  who,  ranged  h  foes 
the  I'la^a  del  I'opolo,  and  direct  the  right  progVession  of  the  emC 
More  than  one  elaborately-attired  cavalier  did  we  see  walkin./alon': 

Hand  upon  his  heart  with  a  gesticulation  no  less  Italian  than  the 

time  pusentiiig  to  each  in  turn  one  of  those  minute  bunches  of  violets 

L  iiniif  rirf  n  1  ammunition  fo; 

t  ir I  ttlp  f  Irr  ®"‘»tliy-laced  warriors  received 

I  Xth  a  to,  1  "'r  Partly  amused,  and 

tomed'to  s.,eb  .  r  not  accus¬ 

tomed  to  such  pleasing  attentions  at  Ifoman  hands 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  If  these  » straws  ”  seem. 


[e  and  unworthy  indications  of  deep,  national  feel- 
tor  a  while.  It  is  ditHcult  for  us,  with  our  staid, 
i  natures,  to  understand  these — our  brethren  none 


iL.ik 


tl  0  less  tllOU^n  m  iiiiinaiiiiv  I*')  miiiivi; - lilt'll 

•  pulses,  at  once  wanner  and  less  educated ;  their  feelings,  whether 
uf  lov  or  sorrow,  love  or  hate,  so  iniicli  less  complex  and  less  restrained 
tinn  ears.  “They  are  like  children,”  more  than  one  self-satistied 
Nixon  lias  lialf-disdainfully  said  of  them  ;  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  the 
ihiKl  is  in  some  things  as  much  above  a  man  as  in  others  he  is  below 
him.  The  Italian  has  the  spontaneity  of  emotion  and  of  expression — 
tlie  ahandoH  of  enjoyment  of  simple  things — the  easily  amused,  eiisily 
uloiised,  easily  pained  temperament  of  a  child.  And  are  not  these  those 
very  tmits  of  childhood  which  wise  men  look  hack  upon,  and  sigh  with 
iiiliiiite  regretfulness  to  know  they  never  can  regain  i 

Ill  ’49 — that  terrible  “  quaranta-nove,”  which  few  of  the  Komans  can 
mention  without  an  ominous  straightening  of  the  lips,  and  a  falling 
of  the  voice  half  sad  and  half  fierce — after  the  siege  was  over,  and  the 
French  had  jiossession  of  the  city,  a  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Xational  party  exiled  themselves  to  Frascati,  liocca  di  Papa,  and 
^Mbaiio — gathering  there,  their  families  around  them,  and  bearing 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  their  hopes — the  failure  of  all  their 
etforts — as  best  they  might.  One  of  those  who  fought  in  that  struggle, 
a  boy  then — a  man  noxv,  was  heard  to  relate  how,  on  the  soft  summer 
evenings  of  that  dreadful  time  the  difierent  families  would  gather 
together  in  the  lovely  woods  of  Albano,  glorious  with  foliage  and  light 
and  colour,  and  beguile  the  hours  with  singing.  “  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  music  and  the  beauty  of  the  place,  our  hearts  must  have 
broken,”  he  said,  simply.  Let  who  will  scorn  the  consolation  that 
despairing  men  thus  found  in  the  “  mere  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,” 
and  the  divineness  and  peacefulness  of  nature.  Where  the  house  is 
not  open  to  the  light,  it  will  enter  through  chinks  and  crevices.  And 
in  a  land  where  religion  seems  to  he  only  the  symbol  of  authority 
for  tlie  peojde’s  miseries,  their  oppression,  and  their  decadence  in  the 
scale  of  nations, — who  shall  say  by  what  means  our  Father,  who  never 
leaves  Himself  without  a  witness,  will  draw  the  souls  of  His  children 
towards  Him  ? 

This  seems  wandering  from  the  subject  in  hand  ;  the  glittering 
Carnival  that  is  now  triumphantly  regnant  in  the  long  Corso,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  streets  branching  therefrom.  For  it  is  such  a  crow’ded 
Carnival  this  year,  that  the  course  of  procession  for  the  carriages  has 
to  be  increased,  and  dragoons  are  stationed  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Condotti  to  send  the  vehicles  up  there,  and  along^  the  Via  Habuino  on 
their  return  from  the  Piazza  di  VeneziaT”  The  houses  of  those  favoured 
streets  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  turn  of  events.  The 
lower  balconies  are  crowded,  and  an  energetic  exchange  of  confetti  and 
bouquets  takes  place  between  them  and  the  carriages. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  foolish,  of  being  drawn  into  this  whirl 
ot  absurdity  to  the  peril  of  dignity,  and  the  destruction  of  sobriety  of 
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demeanour,  will  you  come  with  us,  as  we  make  “a  course’’  in  our 
white-lined  carriage  up  and  down  the  scene  of  festivity  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival,  up  to  which  the  genend 
spirit  and  l)rilliancy  of  affairs  haVe  gradually  increased.  To-day,  many 
new  carriages,  and  more  romantic  “cars”  have  aj>j)pared,  with  new 
devices,  and  new  costumes.  Here  comes  one,  containing  a  party  all 
attired  to  represent  different  flowers.  The  general  effect  of  daffodil 
rose,  daisy,  and  poppy,  is  managed  most  ingeniously.  In  another 
each  occupant  bears  a  large  heartsease  as  a  badge,  and  pelts  with 
nothing  but  bouquets  composed  of  those  flowers.  Again,  here  is  the 
most  picturesque  of  all,  a  long,  open  car,  containing  a  group  of  Bedouin 
Arnbs,  standing  or  reclining  majestically  under  the  shelter  of  a  tall 
palm  tree. 

We  drive  along,  now  quickly,  now  slowly,  pelting  and  being  pelted 
from  carriages,  balconie^s,  and  pedestrians,  recognizing  our  friends  every 
now'  and  then,  and  thereupon  giving  and  receiving  charges  of  hon-bons 
and  pretty  bouquets.  Does  not  the  line  of  the  Corso  look  w'ell  ? — the 
tall  wdiite  houses,  deep  in  shade,  except  their  tops,  wdiich  are  shiniu" 
in  “radiance  most  absolute;”  occasional  spears  of  light  from  that 
same  radiance  breaking  in  at  openings  in  the  street,  and  falling  upon 
the  decorated  balconies  ^yith  their  picturesque  occupants,  on  the  motley 
cro\yd  below',  or  glancing  on  the  helmets  and  sw'ords  of  the  dragoons, 
as  at  regular  intervals  they  patrol  the  course  ]  This  open  space  at 
the  end,  w  here  all  the  carriages  career  round  and  turn — the  Piazza 
del  Popolo — is  now'  a  perfect  sea  of  sunshine,  into  w'hich  w'e  plunge 
as  into  a  bath.  Here  there  is  glittering  of  bayonets  and  shining  of 
sw'ords  and  helmets  ;  and  white  dominoes  and  coloured  trininiin"s, 
bright  flow’ers,  beaming  hices,  and  everything  most  gay  and  brilliant 
looks  its  gayest  and  brightest.  In  truth,  our  eyes  are  almost  blinded 
by  excess  of  radiance.  There  is  the  fountain  under  the  Pincian  Hill 
s})arkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  terrace-road  w'inding  up  to  the 
gardens  gleams  wdiitely  bare,  and  the  grave  ^lichael  Angelo  gate  w  ith 
groups  about  it,  of  soldiers  and  country  peoj)le,  and  the  obelisk  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza,  rising  straightly  into  the  air,  and  the  dark  green 
of  the  trees  in  the  Pincian  Garden  high  up  above  the  terraced-road, 
and  the  blue  sky  beyond  and  above  all;  and  everything  quivering  in 
this  intense  light,  and  blending  into  one  lustrous  picture  from  which 
it  is  quite  a  strange  sensation  to  turn  into  the  cleep  shadow'  of  the 
Corso,  w'ith  its  glancing  lights,  and  glow'ing  colours,  and  life,  and  move¬ 
ment,  and  sound.  There  are  w'aves  of  music  ever  and  anon  rushing 
up  and  breaking  in  on  the  perpetual  noise  of  voices,  laughter,  queer 
Carnival  cries,  and  the  loud  importunities  of  the  innumerable  tlower- 
nierchants  who,  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  dart  about  every¬ 


where,  under  the  horses’  feet,  betw  een  the  carriage  w  heels,  w’ith  their 
urgent  ^^Ecco  fiori — ecco  jiori !  M'sieur,  volef — Siyuori,  'vuoV  Jiori  !  Tre 
— ihie  e  m>  zz — due — nno  !  ”  ^*0., 

Xow’  re(*ommi*iices  the  exchange  of  bouquets  l)etw’een  inmates  of 
carriages  and  balconies,  and  occasional  sharp  engagements  wdth  confetti ; 
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fverv  noiv  and  then,  the  double  line  of  carriages  Avill  be 
^i'ldonarv  for  awhile,  in  consequence  of  some  stoppage  farther  down, 
and  then  encounters,  varying  in  friendliness  according  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  several  parties,  will  take  place  with  great  spirit 
between  the  two  carriages  which  happen  to  be  abreast.  Sometimes, 
a  perfect  hail  of  confetti  is  mischievously  exchanged.  Oftener,  the 
war  begins  with  flowers,  then  sugar-] )lunis,  then  bunches  of  violets, 
then  decomted  bon-bons ;  and  the  battle  ends  with  a  final  salute 
of  a  charining  boiufuet  of  camellias,  elaborately  arranged  in  em- 
]K»sse<l  i>a])er,  which  same  bouquets  are  almost  invarialdy  stolen  from 
iminediatcly  afterwards  by  those  [adroit  little  lianditti,  who,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  kee])  a  preternaturally  sharp  look-out  for  such 
things,  and  will  lea]>  on  to  the  carriage-step,  snatch  the  coveted  ilowers, 
or  a  hanilial  of  lion-bons  from  under  our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  spring 
liack  again  into  the  crowd,  with  the  most  consummate  audacity. 

Again,  when  the  carriages  arc  stopped  for  a  time,  interesting  scenes 
take  place  between  tlieir  occu])ants  and  the  pedestrians.  A  mask 
aj>proaches,  aiid  in  the  most  reverential  manner  oilers  a  llower,  or  a 
])()iiquet,  which  is  immediately  acce])ted  and  returned  in  kind.  Ih’o- 
foiind  bows  expressive  of  gratitude,  follow,  and  the  silent  masquer 
passes  on.  Sometimes  the  scene  is  not  all  in  dumb  show,  and  a  little 
ilialogue  takes  ])lace.  A  Polichinelle  claims  our  sympathy  on  the 
score  of  his  broken  nose,  for  example,  and  relates  how  handsome  it 
was  before  misfortune  came  to  it.  Then  our  nation  is  inquired,  and  a 
little  speech  in  English  follows,  as  an  ap])ro])riato  com])liment.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  we  arc  addressed  in  verse,  and  with  elaborate  action  and 
gesture,  which  it  is  unfortunate  we  cannot  underst;uid  or  respond  to. 
lIo])es  are  expressed  that  we  like  the  Carnival — have  we  anything 
like  it  in  England  I  and  so  on.  The  Iionians  are  delighted  and  llattered 
beyond  measure  when  they  see  the  forest ieri  entering  into  the  spirit  'of 
the  diversion  and  enjoying  it  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  them¬ 
selves. 

And  in  this  way  the  Carnival  goes  on,  in  a  succession  of  moving 
pictures,  and  varied  sonatas ;  all  life,  brilliance,  and  colour,  confusion 
without  turbulence,  and  frolic  witliout  otfensiveness,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  at  least,  that  if  it  be  not  very  sensible,  it  is,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  very  harmless — and  in  this  respect  may  well  afford  comparison 
with  many  fashions  of  festivity  conventionally  current  in  our  own 
land.  At  least  here,  in  the  Carnival,  we  have  the  free  air  and  light  of 
clay  to  ])urify  our  merry-making.-  We  do  not  stretch  our  hours  ot 
diversion  into  the  late  night  and  early  morning.  Every  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  concluded  at  a  certain  hour.  At  half-j)ast  live  o’clock  the 
Corso  is  cleared  of  carriages,  and  immediately  becomes  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  quite  as  crowded  as  ever,  by  swarms  of  ])edestriaiis  who 
choke  u])  the  roadway,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  crush 
upon  the  trottoir.  It  is  curious  then  to  see  the  sudden  rush  witli 
which  the  crowd  divides,  as  the  troop  of  dragoons  comes  down  the 
street  at  a  hand  gallop,  cleaving  the  stream  of  ])eople  as  if  it  were 
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indeed  a  tide  of  waters  llowin^'  there.  This  is  to  clear  the  wav  for 
the  horse-race — a  ])itiful  si^dit,  which  takes  place  every  day  at"  this 
hour.  It  is  ditlicult  to  understand  what  pleasure  can  he  derived  from 
seeing  these  six  or  seven  riderless  steeds,  about  which,  to  enhance  their 
frij^ht,  are  huu"  various  clanking  pieces  of  metal,  and  which  arc  set 
free  at  the  lhazza  del  Topolo,  and  urged  with  shouts  and  cries  aloirr 
the  Corso  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  where,  half  maddened  with  alarm 
they  arrive,  and  where  the  llipresif  de  Jhi.rhert  gives  its  name  to  the 
spot. 

Put  the  crisis,  and  the  prettiest  and  most  jdcturesque  incident  of  all 
is  the  ‘‘ ^foccoletti,”  which  winds  up  the  Carnival  on  the  last  evening. 
AfU*r  the  horse-race  has  taken  j)lace,  a  gun  is  tired,  and  although  it  is 
not  yet  dark,  the  lights  immediately  begin  to  appear.  The  ordinarv 
gas-lami>s  on  each  side  the  Corso  have  been  exchanged  for  i>yramidal 
Jets  of  gas,  whiidi  h-rni  a  kind  of  avenue  of  light  up  the  long,  straight 
street.  And  ])resently,  as  the  dai’kness  increases,  the  real  illumination 
begins,  twinkling  into  life  from  the  upper  end  at  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  until  at  last  it  seems  to  melt  along  its  way  end  conies 
iiean*!*,  and  grows  larger  with  a  c/r-scc/e/f)  of  lustre,  very  beautiful 
to  see.  d'h(‘  shining  of  this  vast,  moving  radiance  is  something 
<[uite  ajiart  from  ordinary  illuminations,  in  its  peculiar  etfecl.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  living  illumination.  All  the  carriages  (now  admitted 

again  into  the  Corso)  are  not  only  profusely  lit  with  lamp.s,  but  each 
person  in  them  holds  a  taper,  large  or  small,  which  it  is  their  earnest 
endeavour  to  k(*(‘p  alight,  in  sj)ite  of  the  ei^ually  earnest  and 
mischievous  elforts  of  every  one  not  of  their  siiecial  party,  to  knock,  or 
switch,  or  blow  them  out.  Then,  at  each  balcony  and  window,  to  the 
very  tops  of  the  tall  houses,  a})pear  thronging  people,  each  liolding  a 
light.  So,  as  the  double  line  of  carriages  passes  up  and  down  the  t'orso, 
the  waving,  twinkling,  glancing  lines  of  light  look  beautiful  with  the 
strange,  enchanted  beauty  of  a  dream  or  of  a  fairy  tale — Ibrming  a 
vista  of  light,  at  the  end  of  which  a  ]>erpetually  moving  mass  (»r 
radiance  is  ever  shifting,  changing,  sparkling,  dividing,  and  blending 
again — while  the  fronts  of  the  i)alace-houses,  far  olf,  are  tlecked  with 
starry  lights,  and  nearer  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  faces  and  the 
figures  of  the  i)eople  holding  them.  ^Meanwhile,  there  is  a  continual 
sound,  l)etween  a  loud  murmur  and  a  low  roar,  something  liki*  that  of 
the  sea  at  a  distance,  caused  by  the  ]>eo2)le  who,  holding  aloft  their 
brightly  burning  tapers,  cry  triumphantly  :  “  Eero  Morroln — n — >> — <> 
or  (as  tiny  succeed  in  extinguishing  that  of  some  unfortunate  wight) 
call  in  derisive  exultation,  Sen::a  Marrnhj — o — u — o.'”  the  full, 
round  (Vs  making  a  diapason  of  sound  that  is  (piite  musically  grand. 

All  around  we  see  eager,  uplift  laces,  now  bright  with  the  llicktuing 
glaiH',  now  lost  in  shadow  ;  tall  figures  standing  majestic  in  the  street 
or  at  the  windows  with  coloured  drapery  falling  about  them  ;  busy 
groups  here  and  there  directing  all  tlndr  most  ingenious  ctforts  to  the 
great  end  of  extinguishing  the  obstinatidy  twinkling  light  at  some 
near  balcony  or  jiassing  carriage.  Poinpiets  are  Hung  at  it,  haml- 
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keivhk'ls  are  SMitelicd  about  it,  an  extinguisher  of  uiiroinantic, 
Briti^h-looking  tin,  is  mounted  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  advanced 
towartls  it.  In  vain  : — the  aecoinplished  guardian  of  the  tiny  light 
<till  liolds  it  higli,  brilliantly  shining,  syhile  the  voice  calls  out  its 
iiiciiotcmoiis,  musical  battle-cry:  “iVcM  Muccolo !  Eero  MturoJo!" 
I’ictiires  like  these,  many  and  various,  greet  our  eyes*before  the  lights 
iHMjiii  to  disai)pear,  the  carriages  become  few  and  far  between,  and 
tlic  war-cry  <d‘tliis  friendly  fight  is  exchanged  for  the  more  melodious 
liurdcii  ot‘  Booua  srro — Imomi  M’hich,  sung  by  some,  is 

(Icclaiiiicd  by  others,  as  they  bow  in  farewell  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the 
Carnival. 

Later  at  night,  and  long  after  the  sport  of  the  ^foccoletti  was  over, 
^trangely-habitcd  tigures,  and  groups  of  peoi)le  in  dominoes,  haunted 
the  Corso,  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  scene  of  their  enjoyment.  Some  of 
the  faces  looked  sadly  blank  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  time  was 
ov(‘r.  And  to-day  Lent  has  commenced  with  a  leaden  sky  and  an 
atmosphere  that  is  even  dismal — for  liome.  On  the  road-way  of  the 
(’orso  still  remain  the  traces  of  the  mimic  war,  the  confetti  lying 
tliickly  there,  like  dirty  snow.  And  the  Ivomaii  jieople  have  returned 
t.)  tiieir  old  ])ro})riety,  their  old  gravity,  andAve  meet  in  the  streets  the 
saiiK'  imi>assive,  dulled  faces — Avith  eyes  like  smouldering  fire,  Avhose 
hcjit  is  well  restrained  and  chastened — as  Ave  Avere  accustomed  t(^  see 
ill  the  days  before  the  temporary  licence  someAvhat  unbound  the  latent 
expression  in  them. 

They  say  this  has  been  the  best  CarniA'al  in  lionie  for  many  years. 
"We  marvel  Avhat  Avill  be  the  next  i  How*  Avill  the  gay  time  pass  in 
the  liome  of  18 GO  ? 
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SrxMA’,  THE  17th. — “Ajia  Sophia!  Ajia  Sophia!’'  I  must,  noA’er- 
theless,  see  thee,  thou  magnificent  SAunliol  of  a  lofty  thought,  daughter 
of  the  united  Divine  and  human  Avisdom.  The  desire  to  see  thee 
was  one  among  other  causes  Avhich  brought  me  here ;  but,  arrived 
here,  1  must  giAC  up  the  hope,  because,  in  order  to  see  thee,  a 
hrmaii  is  required  from  the  Sultan,  and  a  party  large  enough  to 
give  a  ‘‘  backschich  ”  or  fee  of  several  hundi’ed  francs ;  and  of 
either  of  these  I  see  no  chance.  Of  traAxdlers  there  are  now  A’ery 
few  in  Constantinople,  and  amongst  tliis  fcAV  none  Avho  are  knoAvn 
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to  me.  I  took,  therofoiv,  Ijave  i)f  St.  So])]r'}i,  ond  in  the  inoniinrr 
set  out  oil  a  sola  ary  ramble  to  the  lieiglits  ot*  Pera,  iliinkino*  that 
1  should  not  be  able  to  see  more  nearly  any  of  the  ^'eat  mosquJs 
Aehmedan,  Sulimanlie,  IJojazet,  and  others,  which,  with  their  mina¬ 
rets,  crown  the  lofty  ridge  on  which  stands  old  proud  Byzantium 

When  1  return^d  to  the  hotel,  I  found  there  an  iinpmiant  little 
man  waiting  for  me,  who  inquired  in  French  whether  1  would  join  a 
party  who  were  that  day,  at  eleven  o’clock,  about  to  visit  Saint 
Sojdiia,  Jind  the  other  remarkable  places  on  the  Seraglio  Point? 
He  was  the  bearer  of  the  Imperial  permission  for  that  purpose.  How 
this  hjqipened  and  was  brought  about  I  know  not,  neither  how  the 
little  Ibreigner  knew  my  wishes,  which  I  was  not  aware  of  haviiu' 
mentioned  to  any  one.  But  let  it  be  as  it  would.  I  love  to  sec  in 
such  circumstances,  “  those  apples  and  pears  which,”  as  Luther 
says,  “the  great  Father  sometimes  throws  to  the  children,  to  make 
them  obseiwant  of  him  I”  And  how  many  such  has  He  not  thrown 
to  me  during  this,  my  journey  ? 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  stood  in  the  ehurcli  of  Saint  Sophia,  charmed, 
enchanted,  as  I  never  was  before  by  any  temple  or  work  of  human 
art.  1  understand  very  little  about  architecture  and  styles  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  still  less  do  I  understand  the  language  of  this  art.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  speak  of  Ajia  So})liia  as  a  work  of  art,  but  only  say  a 
few  words  about  the  impression  or  the  image  which  this  temjde, 
amid  all  earth’s  temples,  has  left  in  my  soul,  for  all  time. 

Every  great  church  which  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  St.  Peter's  in 
Koine,  before  all  others,  have  too  much  of  the  worldly  and  the 
human — have  too  many  chapels,  monuments,  ornaments,  statues, 
pictures,  side  aisles,  and  side  thoughts.  St.  Peter’s,  in  all  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  poiii]),  is  essentially  an  apotheosis  of  the  Popedom.  Pictures 
of  saints,  popes,  and  bishojis,  and  pictures  of  them  who  serve  the 
])apal  chair,  are  seen  on  all  hands,  flying  angels,  bearing  ])apal 
tiaras  to  heaven,  human  figures,  and  human  affairs  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  everywhere.  In  the  church  of  Saint  So]diia  one  single  vast 
thought  arches  itself  all  around,  which  nothing  breaks  into  or  inter¬ 
rupts,  and  which  immediately  strikes  sense  and  sight  with  cleaniess 
and  ])ower.  (Irandeur  and  unity,  majesty  and  harmony — behold  in 
this  the  idea  around  which  the  clmrch  vaults  itself.  Everything 
within  contributes  to  this  aim — the  beautiful  })illars  from  the  Temple 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbeck,  supporting  its 
circular  vault — the  open-arched  galleries,  higher  up  in  its  four  cor¬ 
ners — the  vast  majestic  vault — the  choirs  on  the  east  and  west — the 
o'alleries  on  the  north  and  south — all  contribute  largeness  and  free- 
dom  to  the  sjiace  where  not  a  single  pillar  is  out  of  place,  or  super¬ 
numerary,  and  above  which  spans  the  wonderfully  light  and  lovely 
cupola,  through  whose  garland  of  windows  light  pours  in,  ilhimin- 
ing  the  whole  space  harmoniously  and  beautifully  !  How  ninrvcl- 
louslv  from  beneath  the  gloomy  light — where  the  dark-red  and  green 
columns  of  the  heathen  temjde  stand  in  sombre  shadow,  yet  so 
beautiful  at  the  same  time — all  rises,  all  elevates  itself,  solemn  in 
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i-mr  ami  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  loftier,  tlie  freer,  t lie  more 
^  ^'oieinf^,  npto  tlie  vast  vault,  from  the  highest  sweep  of  whieh  God's 
Mit  streams  in  !  I  would  I  could  make  you  see  it  as  I  saw  it,  and 
fa'l  it  as  I  felt  it  I  A  low,  melodious  sound  tilled  the  temple.  It 
tlic  voices  of  those  who  prayed,  who  lay  upon  their  knees  liere 
Mild  there  on  the  mat-covered  tioor,  and  whose  prayers  melted  to- 
i/otlier  into  a  soft  harmonious  murmur.  The  IMahomedan  horror  of 
pictures  and  gaudy  show  in  their  temples  certainly  conduces  more  to 
the  siil)liinitv  of  Saint  Sophia  than  the  coloured  lamps  and  lanterns, 
painted  pictures,  and  endless  childish  show  of  Greek  worship,  which 
is  also  singularly  spoiled  hy  the  nasal  singing  of  the  mass.  Of  human 
monuments  Saint  Sophia  has  now  only  eight  large  black  shields, 
bearing  in  gold  letters  the  names  of  Mahomed,  Ali,  Abubekir,  and  so 
on,  tlie  prophet's  faithful  followers  ;  but  these  hang  close  to  the  walls, 
and  the  effect  is  good. 

The  Turks  have  done  all  they  could  to  obliterate  from  Saint 
Sophia  every  trace  of  the  Christian  church,  but  have  succeeded  only 
imperlectly.  One  can  see  on  the  immense  iron  gates  evident  traces  of 
tlie  cross  which  has  been  removed;  and  on  the  arched  ceiling  of  the 
ehancel  may  be  plainly  discovered  through  the  mass  of  lime-wash 
and  gilding  which  have  been  laid  on,  traces  of  the  picture  of  Saint 
Sophia — “  full  of  majesty  and  gentleness,”  as  it  is  described  by  a 
person  who  saw  it  whilst  it  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
The  altar,  of  course,  has  had  to  give  place  to  the  golden  gate,  or 
niche,  which  is  turned  towards  the  Holy  Temple,  or  Kaaba  of  ^fccca. 
Hut  as  this  lies  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  Constantino])le,  and 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  like  all  Christian  churches,  has  its 
ehanccl  to  the  east,  therefore  in  this  case  tlie  Mahomedan  Kyblcii 
is  placed  in  an  oblique  position,  as  are  also  all  the  long  straw  mats 
with  which  the  floor  is  covered,  and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  all 
who  kneel  in  prayer  are  the  same,  for  their  faces  also  during  prayer 
must  l3e  directed  towards  ^rccca. 


What  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  was,  when  it  stood  in  all  its 
pomp,  may  be  conceived  from  the  remains  of  golden  mosa.ics,  which 
shine  out,  here  and  lliere,  on  the  arched  roofs  of  the  galleries.  Tlie 
Turks  liave  smeared  over  these  paintings  with  dark  vellow  colouring, 
set  with  black  rosettes.  When  the  church  stood  in  all  its  pomp,  its 
liist  noble  builder,  the  Kmperor  Justinian,  exclaimed,  Solomon,  1 
liuvc  surpassed  even  thee.” 


Every  mosque  in  Constantinople  is  built  on  the  model  of  Saint 
Sophia.  We  also  visited  this  morning  Achiiiciian,  or  tlie  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmed.  Although  imposing  from  it.s  extent  and  solidity, 
yet  after  seeing  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  it  merely  strikes  tlie 
beholder  as  a  clumsy,  tasteless  imitation.  Achmedan  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  Hippodrome,  and  has  a  remarkable 
relic  in  the  tripod  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  brouglit  hither  from 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  now  stands  in  front  of  the  ^losque  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  with  iron  railing.  It  i.s  a  colurnn  consisting  <»f 
three  copper  serpents  twisted  together  ;  their  heads  are  wanting — 
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weroGul  oft’,  it  is  said,  by  Sultan  Mahomet  the  Seeond.  The  serpents 
are  liollow,  and  throujjh  them  probably  ascended  the  vapour  which 
intoxicat(‘d  the  Pythia  wlien  she  delivered  the  oracle. 

Sultan  ]dahinoiurs  serajiflio  stands  below  Saint  So])hia,  nearer  to 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  ^larmora.  Below  Saint  Sophia  lies  the 
Seraglio  I\)int,  which,  independently  of  the  serairlio,  comprises  in 
its  extensive  limits  many  ])alaces,  ]iarks,  gardens,  kiosks,  atid  larjje 
courts  with  cleprant  fountains.  1  he  Ottoman  p^ate,  the‘  Clreat 
Oate,”  Avhich,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  remarkable  either  for 
p-eatness  or  beauty,  stands  upon  this  heiprht,  and  throuprh  this  prate 
von  pass  to  the  bureaus  of  the  (Irand  Vizier,  and  the  other  ministers, 
to  the  consul’s  oftice,  and  many  other  public  oftices  and  rooms.  The 
Sultan  has  a  private  door  from  his  kiosk,  and  can  pfo  whenever  he 
will  unseen  to  the  council  chamber,  and  be  present  at  the  assembly 
of  his  councillors. 

The  ]mlaco  of  the  janizaries  is  a  larp'  bnildinp  situated  at  no 
irreat  distance  from  the  Serag’llo  Point,  in  the  halls  of  which  the 
stranger  tinds,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  figures  of  its  former, 
but  now  for  ever  vanished  population,  of  the  natural  size,  Jiiid  in 
full  costume,  d’hese  figures,  which  are  remarkably  well  made,  hy 
European  artists,  look,  for  the  most  part,  so  eccentrically  ugly  and 
savage,  and  have  besides  so  much  individual  character,  and  are  so 
natural  and  real,  that  one  is  almost  afraid  of  looking  at  them,  find 
is  Ojuite  glad  to  think  that  they  arc — of  wax. 

The  costumes  are  also  eccentric,  and  frequently  in  the  highest 
degree*  comic,  the  turbans  toAveringas  if  up  to  the  very  sky.  It  was 
this  terrific  body  which  held  the  (ireat  Gate  so  long  against  viziers 
and  admirals,  as  Avell  as  against  cooks  and  confectioners.  The  great 
lords  became  supreme  rulers,  murdered  Sultan  Selim  and  Sultan 
Z^lehemet,  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Mahmoud,  whom  they  then  placed 
on  the  throne.  Him  they  defied  by  their  daily-increasing  arro¬ 
gance',  nntd,  be'come  cruel  himself  through  cruel  treatment,  and 
thirsting  for  re'venge  from  long-supprt'sseel  indignation,  he  ordered, 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1821,  the  cannon  from  the  ships  of  war 
and  the  city  to  be  directed  u])on  the  palace  and  its  courts,  Avhen  ten 
thousand  janizarie's  were  shot  doAvn.  1  Inwe  been  informed  that  the 
Avaters  of  the  Bosphorus  ran  red  Avith  their  blood.*  The  fcAV  Avho 
surAUved  this  massacre  fled,  and  concealed  themselA'cs  for  eA  er. 

I^lahmoud  noAv  reigned  AAuth  absolute  SAvay  ;  but  that  tlid  not  save 
him,  some  years  aftei’Avards,  from  a  death  more  hondble  than  that  ot 
his  A'ictims — death  by  delirium  tremens.  The  trees  iioaa  AAdiisper, 
and  the  Avaters  of  the  fountains  plash  peacefully,  amid  the  scene  ol 
the  former  massacre. 

I  shall  to-day  see  the  so-called  dancing  or  AAdiirling  dervishes,  avIio 
every  Sunday  throAV  0])en  their  tekie,  or  church,  in  Pera,  to  the 
curious  sti'anger  ;  and  afterAA’ards,  aat — my  incomparable  knight. 


*  it  is  reckoaed  that  sixty  tliousaul  is  the  uurubci*  ot  tho  Janizaries  vbo 
perished  on  this  and  the  following  days. 
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with  long  hlcevos,  began  to  turn  tliemsclvcs  round  like  tops,  first 
one,  then  two,  tlircc,  four,  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  nmulH^r 
about  thirty,  were  in  motion,  or  wheeling  round  with  outstretehod 
arms,  turning  round  themselves,  but,  at  the  same  time,  flyiu<>-  round 
the  rotunda  in  circles,  and  invariably  from  left  to  right.  The  "rc  ah  r 
number  are  elderly  men,  most  of  whom  have  unpleasant  countenances 
with  a  dull,  heavy  expression,  and  who  look  as  if  they  were  peidonninf^ 
a  heavy  day’s  work.  Sweat-drops  pearl  the  foreheads  of  many  ;  the 
eyes  are  downcast,  but  the  movement  is  nevertheless  remarkably 
light  and,  as  it  were,  natural.  One  only  of  the  whirling  dancers, 
tall  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  has  a  handsome  exterior  • 
and  his  upturned  countenance,  with  half-closed  eyes,  has  a  really 
ecstatic  expression.  One  may  very  easily  believe  that  he  is  drunken 
with  the  contemplation  of  Allah,  and  turns  round  without  any  longer 
knowledge  or  perception  of  earthly  things.  This  may  be,  indeed, 
the  sigiiilieance  of  the  dance  ;  but  such  could  not  be  supposed  from 
the  dancing  of  the  rest  ;  a  clumsy  figure,  wliicli  would  imitate  the 
expressmn  of  the  handsome  youth,  looked  idiotic.  During  the 
whirling  dances,  the  dark  priest  v/alks  about  with  slow  steps  and 
downcast  head,  hut,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  >Ndthout  taking  secret 
care  to  avoid  a  box  on  the  car  from  the  passing  whirling  hands. 
This  catastrophe  has  happened  sometimes. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  dance  ceases  abruptly,  tlie 
dancers  standing  immoveably  in  their  places.  Prayers  succeed ; 
spoken  in  part  by  the  blaek-at tired  priest,  and  partly  by  the 
youngest  of  three  men  who  hold  the  ])lace  of  presidents,  and  stand 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rotunda.  To  this  the  dancing  again  succeeds. 
And  this  alternation  of  dancing  and  prayer  takes  place  live  or  six 
times. 

Each  division  of  the  dance  commences  with  singing,  accompanied 
by  a  little  drum,  like  tliat  of  a  child,  and  a  flute  ;  but  in  concluding 
the  tlute  alone  warbles  wiihout  melody,  but  in  tolerable  harmony 
with  the  soft- whirling  dance,  and  this  is  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
]iart  of  it.  Sometimes  dancers  quit  the  dance,  and  re-assume  their 
cloaks,  and  others  take  their  places.  Some  hold  out  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  the  youth  with  the  ecstatic  smile  ;  and  his  checks  became 
ever  redder,  whilst  the  others  gi’cw  paler  and  paler.  Finally,  again, 
])rayers  succeeded,  heavy  pnxyers,  as  if  crushed  out  of  the  heart,  as 
if  the  subjecting,  oppressive  hand  of  a  tpant  were  weighing  iqion 
the  heart  of  the  supplicant.  And  with  a  loud  cry,  increasing,  con¬ 
tinuous,  which  then  died  away  again,  the  service  came  to  a  elote. 
This  over,  a  general  kissing  succeeds  ;  first,  of  the' three  presidents 
hands  and  cheeks,  and  then  of  all  the  dervishes,  one  after  another;  but 
frequently  the  kissing  is  a  mere  sham,  hand  and  cheek  just  touching. 
The  ceremonv  lacked  earnest  feeliim  and  truth,  as  indeed  the  whole 
scene  apjieared  to  me  to  do.  I  was  glad  on  account  of  the  poor 
laborious  dancers  vdieii  it  was  all  over  (it  had  extended  to  two 
hours),  and  so  evidently  were  most  of  the  dervislies,  who  now  leapt 
lightly  over  the  enclosure,  hurrying  away  to  their  dinneis,  as  1 
supj)osed. 
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This  costinno  aiul  daiieo  would  produce  a  very  good  cHect  in  a 
billet ;  h^d  as  divine  service,  the  impression  it  produced  was 
sorrowful  and  depressing.  The  poor  people  had  evidently  never 
iveeived  the  joyful  tidings  that  God  is  a  loving  Father,  a  good  and 
lovin^  Father;*  and  that  a  Saviour  has  been  born  who  is  Gln-ist  the 
l.ord  ! 

.jofli — Rain  and  storm,  which  began  yesterday,  prevented  ns  from 
luulcrtaking  anything  to-day.  The  tempest — very  unusual  at  this 
time  of  the  year — is  so  violent  that  there  is  no  venturing  even  out 
of  doors,  and  the  sky  looks  as  it  might  have  done  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge.  Not  very  agreeable  is  this  for  those  who  have  but^a  few 
davs  to  remain  here,  as  is  now  my  case.  However,  f  have  already 
seen  Constantinople,  Saint  Sophia,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Bosiihorus. 
Thanks  to  my  polite  cavalier,  !Mr.  W.,  who  was  careful  to  obtain 
tlic  sigld  of  every  spectacle  for  my  gratitication,  whilst  lie  himself  v  as 
])erfeetly  iudifierent  to  them,  and  did  not  turn  his  head  to  see  either 
the  Suit  ail  or  the  Turkish  beauties. 

“What  does  amuse  and  interest  you,  thenr”  I  asked,  a  little 
iin]mtient  at  his  stoicism. 

‘•Fishing  and  hunting,'’  ho  replied.  And  for  these  lie  is  now  on 
his  way  to  the  Crimea. 

Whilst  the  storm  rages  without,  and  rain  and  mist  obscure  the 
outer  beauty  of  Constantinople,  I  will  .say  a  few  words  about  it.s 
inner  aspect.  This  is  less  beautiful,  upo’,  sometimes  very  ugly  and 
disgusting.  Outwardly  the  stranger  is  struck  with  its  ghjrious  situa¬ 
tion  ;  by  its  mosipies  on  the  heights  ;  by  several  of  its  palaces  ;  by 
the  rieliness  of  the  verdure  which,  in  the  three  grea^  divi.sions  of 
the  city,  shines  out  so  agrc.eably  amongst  the  mas.ses  of  houses,  and 
gives  to  them  such  a  beautiful  varietv  ;  bv  the  number  of  ve.s.sels 
and  boats  of  all  sizes  which  swarm  along  tlic  .short  s.  In  the  streets 
of  the  city  there  are  no  longer  eitlier  ]adaees  or  parks,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  of  the  Seraglio  Point,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
a  peculiar  portion  of  the  city  ;  for  the  rt'st,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
lahvriutli  of  winding,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  of  irrcgularly-huilt 
and  ill-kept  houses.  Often  you  have  to  pass  through  masses  of  street 
sweepings  ;  sometimes  dead  cats  and  dogs  lie  in  your  way.  Disorder 
and  tilth  seem  to  he  at  homo  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
near  the  mosques  that  you  tiiid  open  spaces,  planted  with  trees,  and 
only  near  the  palaces  that  you  meet  with  order  and  ornamentation. 
Yet  I  say  what  is  not  quite  correct.  In  eveiy  part  of  the  city,  even 
in  the  worst  and  poorest  ])arts,  you  tind  vve  place  and  one  huilding 
which  is  never  devoid  of- beaut v  and  care,  and  that  is  llie  well  or 
fountain.  The  IMahomedan  holds  the.se  in  ])eculiar  regard.  He 
encloses  them  w'ith  a  wall  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  water  flows 
into  marble  ba.sins  ;  he  covers  the  wall  with  beautiful  arabesques  and 
flowers  ill  bas-relief,  as  well  as  with  texts  from  the  Koran,  always  in 
Arabic,  which  remind  the  passer  by  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  of 
water.  Small  metal  basins  are  secured  to  the  wall  by  chains,  sotliat 
all  who  require  it  can  drink  freely.  Frequently  an  ornamental  fouu- 
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Xlio  l>r«»:i(lcr  walks  are  throiii^ed  with  Turks  and  (liveks  and 
IVi-siaiis,  easily  recognisable  by  tlieir  tall  sheepskin  caps,  and  all 
kinds  ot*  ])eo]>fe  from  the  East  and  tVoni  the  West,  mov’ing  about, 
t(>(rt‘tlier  with  crowds  of  Turkish  ladies,  in  tlieir  white  veils  ami 
veH(nv  slippers,  which  they  slide  along  the  gi-ound  in  ordoi-  not 
to  lose  from  their  feet.  The  bazaar  is  a  little  town  of  shops  and 
covered  walks  ;  and  these  covered,  cool  walks,  where  one  need  fear 
ii(‘ither  heat,  rain,  nor  wind,  are  a  good  institution  for  the  tradei*, 
uhiidi  seems  to  me  deser\dng  of  imitation. 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  deserve  a  separate  chapter,  and  are  a 
rcLnilar  town-plague,  as  is  tlie  case  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East. 
The  ^lussulman  will  not  kill  a  dog — why,  I  know  not.  He  feeds 
the  dogs  in  the  city,  but  otherwise  takes  no  care  of  them,  and 
they  increase  and  live  in  a  state  of  incessant  warfare  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  One-eyed,  bliiid,  maimed,  they  are  met  with  at  every  step,’ 
Iving  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  where  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  get  out  of  anybody’s  way.  They  a})pear  in  the  highest  degri'o 
discontented  and  unhapj^y — nay,  often  most  miserable.  I  cannot 
admire  the  humanity  of  the  Turks  in  this  respect,  and  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  my  fnend,  Mr.  W.,  Police-master,  in  Constantinople  for 
a  week. 


On  Saturday,  I  leave  Constantinople  and  Turkey  for  Greece  and 
Athens. 

Incessant  storm,  rain,  and  bad  weather,  and  as  cold  as  with  us  in 
October. 


VI. 
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The  first  fooling  which  the  death  of  our  groat  historian  excites  in 
the  minds  fif  his  fbllow-countrymon  is  a  sense  of  imineasureablc 
loss.  Tie  had  read  enormonslv,  and  bis  nieinorv  retained  all  its 
imjiressions  witli  marvellous  vivacity,  lie  had  not  been  content 
merely  ho  travel  on  the  highway  of  letters — he  Imd  investigated 
all  the  byeways  of  learning — he  had  loitered  in  its  shady  lanes 
and  nooks,  he  lead  traciiil  the  -patli-  of  its  ditches  as  well  as  of  its 
brooks ;  there  was  nothing,  however  minute  and  apparently  un¬ 
worthy  which  his  curiosity  had  spurm^d,  which  bis  judgment  and 
imagination  could  not  turn  to  account,  and  whicli  his  memory 
refused  to  carry.  It  is  natural,  therefijre,  at  first  sight,  to  think 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  as  illimitable,  and  e.specially  when 
we  remember  two  things — that  he  commenced  his  history  with  the 
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expression  of  a  hope  to  bo  able  to  follow  its  course  down  to  a 
period  ^^^thill  the  recollection  of  persons  still  living,  and  that  ho 
died  before  he  had  even  reached  that  period — the  age  of  (imen 
Anne — for  which  he  had  chielly  ])repared.  AVc  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  such  an  estimate  of  Macaulay’s  loss  is 
quite  unjust — that  such  despair  is  after  all  no  great  com])liinent 
to  the  historian.  There  is  a  large  sense  in  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  had  finished  his  work,  and  truly,  if  his  work  liad  not  bei!i 
finished  he  has  done  enough  to  command  our  gratitude  an(l 
admiration  for  ever.  lie  might  have  gone  on  adding  volume  to 
volume,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  additional 
volumes  would  be  of  equal  value  vrith  its  predecessors.  Had  lie 
survived  to  publish  eight  volumes  of  his  history,  these  eiglit  would 
not  be  twice  as  valuable  as  the  four  which  we  have  now ;  still 
less  would  these  eight  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  the  tvro  wliicli 
lie  published  first.  Xo  liistory  is  valuable  merely  as  a  record  of 
facts ;  the  chief  value  of  it  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  facts,  and 
]\Iacaulay’s  history  had  this  further  value,  that  it  exhibited  a  new 
mode  of  stating  them.  But  ^lacaulay’s  interpretation  of  English 
liistory  is  really  complete  in  the  first  two  volumes,  anJ^s  style 
is  jierfectly  dcvelojied  in  the  same  compass.  For  ^yle,  the 
remaining  volumes  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  we 
already  have  in  perfection  ;  and  for  interjiretation  we  should  have 
elucidated,  in  new  scenes  and  new  characters,  the  same  AVhig  view 
of  the  English  constitution,  the  same  brriad  siirvev  of  state 
])olicy,  the  sjime  ardent  ])atriotism,  the  same  noble  tolerani*i‘. 
Facts  are  manifold,  but  jiriiicijiies  are  few  and  simjile.  Jiord 
.Macaulay  might  have  gone  on  multlplx  ing  his  facts  to  all  eternity ; 
but  the  ])rinciples  which  it  is  given  to  one  man  in  a  lifetime  to 
seize  and  illustrate  are  limited,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
in  what  we  possess  of  this  great  author’s  work,  we  have  the  cream 
of  his  mind,  and  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

^ir.  Isaac  Taylor  has  very  justly  divided  thinkers  into  three 
(•lasses — the  profound,  the  comprehensive,  and  the  acute.  Among 
the  Germans  will  be  found  the  best  examples  of  tliinkers,  who  are 
])rofound  without  being  eitlier  comprehensive  or  acute.  The 
French  afford  the  best  instances  of  tliinkers  wIkj  are  acute,  but 
neither  comprehensive  nor  profound.  The  comprehensive  thinkers 
are  chiefly  English,  and  among  these  we  must  jdace  Lord 
^[acaulay.  llis  more  ardent  admirers  speak  of  him  as  a  dee]) 
thinker,  but  in  these  days  any  man  is  said  to  be  deep  who  is 
original.  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  depth  in 
his  criticism  of  l.ord  Bacon's  ])lnlosophy,  whore  he  has  missed 
the  mark  so  completely  that  vre  begin  to  (luestion  oven  that  aciil!'- 
iicss  which  was  in  him  as  remarkable  as  his  breadth  of  view.  He 
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never  advanced  any  opinions  wliieh  ho  did  not  render  ])lausi])lo 
|,v  felieitv  of  illnstration  and  a  display  of  leaniinjj: ;  but  in  point 
of  fact,  notliinji:  can  be  more  shallow  than  the  attenij)!  to  disprove 
tlie  value  of  tlie  Ibiconian  loLtic  by  showing  that  unconsciously 
everv  man  ol)eys  its  hnvs.  He,  for  exainjde,  takes  the  case  of  a 
man  who  bad  eaten  minced  pies  at  Christmas,  and  became  ill  after 
it.  The  man  proceeds  to  argue,  “  I  ate  minced  pies  on  Monday 
and  AVediiesday,  and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion  all  night. 
Here  is  one  step  in  the  argumentative  process.  “  I  did  not  eat 
;niy  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well  ” — there  is 
another.  ‘‘  I  ate  very  sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday,  and  was 
vciy  slightly  indisposed  in  the  evening — here  is  a  fact  which 
makes  the  case  still  clearer.  On  Christmas-day  I  almost  dined 
Oil  tliem,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  great  danger — the  evidence 
is  growing  to  a  point,  and  when  the  jiatient  rejects  the  idea  that  it 
was  from  the  brandy  which  he  took  at  the  same  time  that  he  suffered, 
lie  feels  justified  in  arriving  at  the  grand  conclusion,  which  Bacon 
terms  the  viiidemiatio,  that  minced  pies  do  not  agree  with  him.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  tliat  without  any  assistance  from  liOrd  Bacon,  we 
are  all  acting  on  the  inductive  priiici|)les  which  have  been  associated 
with  his  name.  The  argument  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
impugns  the  value  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  hecause  people  made 
their  deductions  long  before  Aristotle  was  horn,  and  continue  to 
do  so  without  ever  having  heard  of  his  name.  The  objection  is 
very  much  as  if  one  should  deny  merit  to  Harvey  because  the 
blood  circulated  before  he  discovered  that  it  did,  or  to  Sir  Charles 
Dell,  hecause  we  moved  and  felt  before  he  explained  the  nervous 
system.  The  merit  of  recognising  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
for  ages  had  been  overlooked  by  the  philosophers,  of  analyzing 
that  j)rocess  in  all  its  details,  and  of  announcing  that  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  we  were  likely  to  make  greater  advances  in  knowledge 
than  in  the  study  of  the  deductive  process,  Avas  surely  not  small ; 
and  Lord  ^lacaulay  himself,  in  the  example  of  the  minced  pies, 
rc])resents  his  unconscious  reasons  as  leaping  to  a  conclusion 
which  might  have  been  erroneous,  before  he  liad  gone  through 
an  adequate  induction.  ‘‘It  could  not  have  been  the  brandy 
that  caused  my  suffering,”  ^says  the  supposed  logician,  “  for  I 
have  been  taking  brandy  all  my  life  without  any  had  effects.” 
There  was  yet  a  contingencyToFwhich  the  rules  of  the  Baconian 
logic  provided,  but  Avliich  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  unlearned 
cater  of  minced  pies — the  possibility  of  illness  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  neither  by  the  brandy  nor  by  the  pies,  but  ])y  the  com- 
])ination  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  by  an  analysis  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  ])rocess  Avhich  observed  and  would  provide  against,  such  an 
oversight,  that  BacMui  conferred  a  great  beiielit  on  mankind.  If 
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other  examples  were  iiecessarv  to  show  that  Macaulav  was  not  a 
profound  thinker,  wemi^ht  refer  to  his  Essays  on  ^lilton  and  on 
JSainuel  Johnson.  Some  may  he  inclined  to  put  the  former  out 
of  account  as  being  the  earliest  essay  contrilmted  hy  him  to  the 
EJhihHnjh  llcriar.  lUit  they  show  the  character  of  his  thoui^ht 
distinctly,  and  it  must  be  renieinb(‘red  that  in  republishing  liis 
Essays,  he  announced  that  the  article  on  ^lilton  contained,  as  far 
as  ex])ression  goes,  not  a  single  ])aragraph  which  his  mutmv 
judgment  could  ai)prove  of,  while  he  claimed  no  indulgence  whatever 
for  the  j)rincij)les  which  he  had  proi)ounded.  These  principles,  at 
least  in  the  part  of  the  essay  which  is  devoted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  ])oetry,  are  (is  shallow  and  false  as  they  can  well  be — as  for 
example,  when  he  declares  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of  madness  wliicli 
it  reipiires  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind  to  be  able  to  a])preciati‘, 
or  when  again  he  follows  the  exploded  theory  of  Ai  istotle,  in 
classing  ])oetry  and  even  music  among  the  imitative  arts.  So  in 
the  article  on  Johnson,  he  advances  the  amazing  paradox  that 
Boswell  wrote  the  greatest  biography  in  the  language,  indeed,  in 
any  language,  by  reason  of  the  littleness  of  his  nature.  Jb'  was 
a  toady,  tlierelbre  a  great  biographer.  ^Ir.  Carlyle  very  justly 
observed  in  relation  to  such  a  theory — Bad  is  by  its  nature 
negative,  and  can  do  nothing.  Whatsoever  enables  us  to  do 
anything  is  by  its  very  nature  good.  Boswell  wrote  a  good  book, 
because  he  had  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  v  isdom,  and  an 
utterance  to  render  it  forth  ;  because  of  his  free  insight,  his  lively 
talent;  above  all,  of  his  love  and  childlike  open-mindedness,  llis 
sneaking  sycophancies,  his  greediness  and  forwardness,  whatever 
was  bestial  and  earthy  in  him,  are  so  many  blemishes  in  his  book, 
which  still  disturb  us  in  its  clearness — wholly  hindrances,  nut 
helps.  Towards  Johnson,  however,  his  feeling  was  not  sycophancy, 
which  is  the  lowest,  but  reverence,  which  is  the  highest  of  human 
feelings.  Neither  James  BoswelFs  good  book,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is,  or  can  be  performed 
by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his  badness,  but  always  and  solely  in 
spite  thereof.' ^  We  at  once  see  the  superior  depth  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  Carlyle's  view,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked 

that  he  does  not  satistactorilv  account  for  what  ^lacaidav  dwells 

•  % 

upon  as  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  Boswell — that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  respected,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Macaulay  boldly 
accepts  that  fact ;  he  also  willingly  accepts  the  other  fact  that 
Boswell’s  book  is  an  uncommonly  good  book — and  he  ])uts  the 
two  together  in  the  statement  that  the  l)Ook  is  very  good,  because 
the  author  is  very  bad.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  but 
one  of  the  facts,  namely,  that  the  book  is  good,  and  argues  from 
it  ^^ith  iiniucible  faith  against  the  other  fact  that  the  man  is  to  be 
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despised.  In  this  he  is  wrong  as  well  as  right.  As  Macaulay 
<*ivs,  we  despise  lloswell ;  and  as  Carlyle  says,  it  is  not  for  what 
he  did.  It  is  for  what  he  did  not ;  it  is  for  his  exelusiveness. 
Ho  woi-sliipped  Johnson,  and  we  do  not  object  to  that  worship. 
AVe  ohjeet  to  the  fact  that  he  was  inea[)able  of  worshipping  more 
than  Johnson,  that  he  would  not  have  written  more  than  one 
hioixraphy,  that  he  was  limited  to  one  man,  that  he  wanted  the 
Italiuiee  which  a  larger  heart,  and  sympathy  with  a  larger  circle 
of  frii'iids  would  have  afforded. 

AVe  have  ventured  to  speak  thus  freely  of  ^lacaulay’s  short- 
ooniings,  in  the  belief  that  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  not  of  much 
value,  and  that  our  historian  can  certainly  afford  to  have  his 
iiicasiire  accurately  taken.  If  he  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  he 
was  no  nibbler  and  no  straggler.  He  always  took  a  very  broad 
survey  of  his  subject ;  and  his  apprehension  was  intensely  vivid, 
so  vivid,  indeed,  that  statements  which  in  other  hands  would 
ap])car  to  be  mere  commoii])laces,  derive  from  the  graces  of  Ids 
diction  and  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations  a  sort  of  fascination 
which  gives  them  an  air  of  perfect  novelty  and  originality.  Take 
the  Essay  on  Machiavelli,  for  exam})le,  and  see  what  the  author 
has  made  of  the  very  ordinary  truism,  that  circumstances  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  determine  the  extent  of  a  man’s  guilt.  They  that 
know  the  right  and  do  the  wrong  shall  be  beaten  with  double 
stri])es,  is  one  most  authoritative  way  of  stating  this  old-world 
truth.  How  Macaulay  has  brought  this  to  bear  upon  ^lachia- 
vclli,  and  shown  that  he  is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  standard  of 
al)solute  moralitv,  but  by  the  code  of  the  societv  in  which  he 
moved,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  of  writing  which  even 
he  has  given  to  the  world.  Every  statement  that  he  makes  is 
])alpable  as  day,  and  yet  startles  the  reader  as  a  perfect  mjvelty. 
Ill  the  first  chapter  of  his  history  another  example  of  the  same 
wondrous  faculty  Avill  be  found.  We  refer  to  the  ])assagc  in 
which  he  ])uts  in  a  good  word  for  the  Church,  with  all  its  corruj)- 
tions  in  the  dark  ages.  The  power  then  ])ossessed  by  the  Church 
would  in  our  time  be  intolerable ;  and  Macaulay  makes  the  very 
obvious  .remark  that  althougli  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
})riesthood  in  an  age  of  good  government  would  be  a  curse,  it 
might  well  be  a  positive  blessiiig  jii  an  age  of  bad  government — 
that  the  recognition  even  in  this  degraded  form  of  a  spiritual  and 
moral  force  in  tlie  v/orld  was  a  boon  to  mankind  in  an  epoch 
when  brute  force  was  all  in  all,  and  the  people  were  divided  into 
but  two  classes — the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  beasts  of  prey.  He 
makes  the  thing  a])pear  iis  clear  as  ])ossible  ;  and  we  wonder  at 
ourselves  for  not  having  jircA'iously  attached  equal  importance  to 
the  principle — which  it  will  be  observi'd  is  at  root  identical  with 
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the  view  worked  out  in  relation  to  iNlaeliiuvelli — that  dliierenees 
of  time  and  place  must  make  a  correspoiidiiipj  difference  ia  om- 
estimate  of  acts,  characters,  and  systems.  This  very  simple  law 
is  the  key  to  half  ^lacaulay’s  system  of  thought;  and  as  ])avid 
slew  Goliath  with  two  small  pebbles  from  the  brook,  our  historian 
slays  his  giant  prejudices  with  very  ordinary  weapons. 
thought  in  tliis  respect  reminds  one  of  the  well-kllo^^l  definition 
of  wit — 

‘‘  Wit  is  bat  reason  to  advantage  drest — 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprost.” 


lie  gave  the  cream  of  the  common  wisdom  expressed  in  language, 
and  enforced  with  illustrations  which  astonished  every  one,  which 
arrested  every  one,  which  added  an  interest  to  the  most  neglected 
truths,  which  imparted  importance  to  the  most  common  sayings, 
and  which,  as  the  ])hilos(>j)her  shows  us  a  miracle  juid  a  inystcry 
ill  the  most  ordinarv  occurrence,  made  a  marvel  and  a  noveltv  of 
opinions  that  had  passed  into  proverbs  and  beliefs  that  were  as 
old  as  the  hills.  IVudiaps  the  Essay  which  dis])lays  the  greatest 
subtlety  of  thought  is  the  one  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Gladstone’s  theory  of  (.'hurch  and  State.  It  is  written  yitli 
ineomparahle  ability.  Nothing  can  he  more  happy  than  the 
illustrations,  nothing  more  convincing  than  his  demolition  of  ^Ir. 
Gladstone.  Ikit  observe  wherein  })recisely  it  is  that  his  power 
consists.  It  is  the  power  of  attack.  He  has  a  theory  to  expose, 
and  a  counter  theory  to  defend ;  and  the  whole  art  of  his  exp«»- 
sition  lies  in  the  invention  of  analogies  Sll()^^illg  the  absurdity  of 
the  former  and  the  convonience  of  the  latter.  Ilis  success  was  so 
great,  that  we  believe  ho  eventually  converted  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  Give  him  a  position  to  defend,  and  no  man  could  equal 
him  in  the  art  of  marshalling  the  arguments  for  or  against.  In 
this  respect  what  could  surpass  the  art  with  which,  in  the  ^lemoir 
of  Warren  Hastings,  he  identifies  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  Junius*:' 
His  power  is  that  of  statement.  Give  him  a  case,  and  he  yill 
state  it  \nth  a  force  and  clearness  which  are  unrivalled.  Ilis 
power  is  thus  essentially  that  of  the  historian.  He  records  ;  and, 
111  the  mere  act  of  recording,  he  convinces  his  reader. 

It  was  less  by  the  power  of  thought  than  by  the  unconscious 
force  of  a  manly  nature,  of  generous  impulses,  and  of  a  religious 
education,  that  Lord  rdacaulay  took  his  line.  People  speak  of 
liim  as  cold  and  critical.  It  has  even  been  said  that  he  wanted 
lieart.  Such  accusations  appear  to  us  to  be  a  com])lete  caricature 
(jf  the  man.  Those  are  much  nearer  the  truth  who  complain  of 
him  as  being  a  hot-headed  party-man,  though  we  cannot  endorse 
even  this  accusation.  That  a  bias  will  be  found  in  Lord  ^laeau- 
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l  iv’s  writings,  we  frankly  admit ;  but  it  is  a  bias  sueli  as  no  man 
ith  a  heart  beating  in  bis  bosom  is  entirely  free  from,  ^laeaulay 
li  id  a  heart,  and,  in  oonsequenee,  he  was  a  good  hater  and  a 
It'rvoiit  admirer.  There  is  fervour  in  all  his  writings.  AVhat 
(.•111  be  more  ardent  than  that  glowing  account  of  the  ruritans  in 
tiic  Kssav  on  3Iilton  The  man  whose  heart  does  not  burn 
vithin  him  as  he  reads  Macaulay  must  be  cold  indeed.  If  any 
one  vloubts  his  passion,  ihmuI  the  “  Lays  of  the  lioundheads  ’’  in 
tint  ])eriodical  to  which  his  earliest  ettiisions  were  contributed. 
AVIio,  for  example,  can  read  this  account  of  Xaseby  Fight 

uiiiaeved  i 

*•  And,  hark  !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore, 

The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  : 

For  Ciod — for  the  cause — for  the  Church — for  the  laws — 

For  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 

“  The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clanon  and  his  drums. 

His  battles  of  Alsatia  and  ])ages  of  Whitehall ; 

They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks — gi’asj)  your  pikes — clo.se  your 
ranks. 

For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  compier  or  to  fall. 

“  They  are  here — they  rush  on — we  are  broken — we  are  gone — 

Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 

0  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might  !  O  Jjord,  defend  the  right ! 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God’s  name,  and  tight  it  to  the  last ! 

“  Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound — the  centre  hath  given  ground — 
Hark !  hark  !  what  means  that  trampling  of  horsemen  in  our 
rear  ? 

Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?  ’Tis  he,  thank  God  !  ’tis  he, 
boys  ! 

Cheer  up  another  minute,  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

“  Their  heads  all  stooping  low, -their  points  all  in  a  row. 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  seas,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dykes. 

Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  accurst. 

And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  the  pikes. 

“  Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
Their  coward  heads  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple-bar ; 

And  he  turns,  he  flies,  shame  to  those  cruel  eyes 

That  bore  toTook  OTTtorture,  biit  dared  not  look  on  war. 

“  Ho  !  comrades,  scour  the  plain,  but  ere  ye  strij)  the  slain. 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  (piest  secure  ; 

Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  the  broad  pieces  and 
lockets. 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 
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“  Fools,  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your  hearts  were  rrav 
and  bold,  '  ^ 

When  ye  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  lemans  to-dav ; 

But  to-morrow  shall  the  Ibx,  from  her  chambers  in  the  rocks. 

Send  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the  prey. 

“  Where  be  their  tongues  that  late  mocked  at  heaven  and  hell  and 
fate ; 

And  the  lingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  their  blades  ? 

Their  ])erfiimed  satin  clothes,  their  catches,  and  their  oaths, 

Their  stage-plays  and  their  sonnets,  their  diamonds  and  their 
spades  ? 

“  Down  !  down  !  for  ever  down  !  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown  I 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Church,  and  the  ^Mammon  of  the  Pope  ! 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls !  There  is  wail  in  Durham  stalls, 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  bishop  rends  liis  cope. 

“  And  she  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  ills. 

And  Tremble  when  she  thinks  of  the  edge  of  England’s  sword ; 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  tremble  when  they  hear 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Houses  and  the 
Word.” 

In  the  liays  of  the  Le«ague,  and  of  Ancient  Borne,  we  have 
more  of  the  same  strong  passion,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we 
are  moved  by  overweening  partiality  for  our  own  o])inions  and  for 
the  antecedents  that  we  admire  most,  when  we  say  that  for  a  man 
of  ^lacaulay’s  tastes,  education,  and  mental  habits,  to  speak  as  he 
did  of  the  Puritans,  there  was  absolutely  necessary  a  strong, 
impassioned  nature,  alive  to  the  highest  influences,  awake  to  the 
finest  music  of  humanity.  The  Ironsides  and  Psalm-singers  had 
their  rough,  forbidding  exterior.  To  a  man  of  Hacaulay’s  accom¬ 
plishments  and  ex(iuisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  contempt  of 
learning  and  natural  graces  which  the  Puritans  professed,  their 
little  ])eculiarities  and  angularities  were  sufficiently  distasteful. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  ridiculed  these  unsparingly.  He  has 
jested  about  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  about  their  nasal  twang, 
about  their  queer  names  ;  and  in  one  passage,  which  we  pardon 
for  the  sense  of  humour  di>played  in  it,  our  readers  may  remember 
that  he  describes  the  pleasure  y  hicli  the  populace  took  in  bear- 
baiting,  then  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  oj)position  to  such  cruel 
sport  which  the  Ihiritans  gaye,  and  finishes  oft*  with  the  rattling 
statement  that,  in  j)oint  of  fact,  the  Puritans,  in  their  opposition 
to  the  fun,  managed  to  secure  the  double  })leasure  of  at  once 
baiting  the  bear,  and  baiting  the  populace.  It  seems  to  us  that 
when  a  man  who  could  be  so  amused  and  repulsed  by  wbateyer  was 
deficient  or  extrayagaiit  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Puritans,  ncycr- 
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tholoss  took  tiicir  si  Je  with  all  his  heart,  and  advocated  their  cause 
with  a  wisdom  and  eloquence  which  convinced  the  sober,  and 
silenced  the  tlipi)ant,  he  niiist  have  liad  a  SMiipathetic  nature,  he 
imist  have  had  a  warm  heart.  Those  who  jud^e  him  ditferently, 
must  have  been  deceived  by  the  severity  of  the  chastisement  wliich 
he  ])estowed  on  vice  and  pretension.  They  cannot  have  observed 
that  it  is  quite  })ossible  for  the  most  j2:enial  natures  to  be  good 
haters.  Why  should  they  not  hate?  Is  it  j)ossible  for  them  to 
love  well  without  hating  well  ?  What  can  be  more  withering 
than  the  scorn  with  which  Macaulay  describes  the  merry  monarch, 
who  was  crowned  in  his  youth  w  ith  the  Covenant  in  his  hand, 
and  died  at  last  wdth  the  Host  sticking  in  his  throat  !  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  crushing  than  his  denunciation  of  that  Court  wdiich, 
in  tlie  intensity  of  its  selfishness,  had  reduced  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  to  two,  bidding  us  to  hate  our  neighbour,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour’s  wdfe  Ihit  wdio  will  accuse  ^lacaulay  seriously 
lu'caiise  he  hated  wu’ong,  and  scorned  falsehood?  He  w^as  not  a 
man  who  loved  to  show'  the  finer  feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  yet 
en(‘  fact  may  be  related  of  his  private  life  which  clearly  indicates 
the  man.  Able  to  leave  to  his  heirs  personal  ])r(>perty  to  the 
t'xtent  of  £80,000,  he  evidently  enjoyed  a  considerable  income. 
Those  w’ho  knew'  him  best  declai’e  that  he  gave  aw'ay  annually  in 
kindnesses  and  charities  more  than  a  fourth,  and  nearly  a  thii-dof 
his  income.  The  general  ])ublic  knew'  nothing  of  his  benefactions  ; 
he  w  as  not  the  man  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  to 
ex})()se  what  he  regarded  as  sacred.  ]le  w'as  a  proud,  but  not  a 
vain  man,  and  sometimes  did  himself  an  injustice  from  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  let  his  character  stand  on  its  ow  n  merits,  and  to  leave 
his  acts  undefended  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  One  instance 
of  this  W'e  have  in  the  AVindsor  Castle  business.  He  dated  a 
letter  w'ritten  to  some  of  his  Edinburgh  constituents,  from  AVindsor 
Castle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  AVhigs  being  first  called  iq)on  to 
form  a  Government  to  T’e})lacc  that  of  Sir  Robert  lY'el.  Their 
attempt  to  form  a  Government  was  abortive,  and  great  w'as  the 
ridicule  poured  upon  what  seemed  to  be  Alacaulay’s  vanity  in 
dating  his  letter  from  a  region  in  w  hich  his  party  had  not  yet  a 
secure  foothold.  Tliis  little  display  of  aj)])arent  w’eakness  did 
more  to  undermine  his  authority  in  Edinburgh  than  all  his  invec¬ 
tive  against  the  bray  of  Exeter  _H]dl,  and  all  his  tenderness  for 
the  Roman  Ca'thoTics.  511’.  Thackerav  defends  Alacaulav  on  the 
ground  that  Windsor  Castle  w'as  not  too  great  a  palace  for  so  great 
a  man,  and  that  he  w'as  entitled  to  date  his  letters  from  the 
proudest  castle  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is  no  doubt  right, 
but  there  w'as  another  defence  of  Alacaulay’s  conduct  which 
was  the  sini])le  truth,  but  w'hich  he  himself  was  undoubtedly 
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too  proud  to  put  forth  in  liis  own  behalf.  Tt  is  this^ _ 

that  writinp:  in  Windsor  Castle,  he  would  naturally  \ise  the 
paper  which  he  found  there  ;  that  this  paper  is  stamped  at  the  ton 
of  the  pa<j:e  in  the  same  way  as  almost  all  note  pa})er  is  now 
stamped  with  some  device,  or  with  the  writer’s  address ;  that  the 
stamj)  consists  of  the  lloyal  anus  and  of  the  words,  “  Windsi^r 
Castle,”  and  that  therefore  the  historian’s  letter  necessarily,  aiKl 
without  any  contrivance  of  his,  bore  the  (daioxious  address,  ainl 
laid  him  open  to  the  taunts  of  petty  assailants,  lie  was  not  jroin'** 
to  reply  to  their  jibes.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  if  he  could 
help  it.  He  is  never  ])ersonal.  And  this  dislike  of  obtrudin'^ 
himself  into  his  writings  gave  readers  the  idea  that  he  was  cold 
and  statuesque.  It  was  simply  his  art.  It  was  the  old  mast('rlv 
art  of  forgetting  oneself  in  one’s  subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
not  chosen  to  republish  some  of  his  earlier  s])eeches,  delivered 
before  he  entered  Parliament,  and  then  it  would  be  seen  how 
j)as>ionately  he  could  feel,  and  with  what  oratorical  rage  he  could 
speak.  In  expressing  this  regret,  we  are  thinking  es])ecially  of 
one  red-hot  speech  on  the  West  India  })lanters,  in  which,  with  an 
ardour  which  might  be  even  said  to  have  lost  itself  in  the  fury  of 
intemperance,  he  declarc'd  that  their  tender  mercies  were  more 
cruel  than  the  cruelties  of  Claverhouse,  that  their  little  tiiigors 
were  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Alva,  that  Itobespierre  chastised 
with  whips,  but  that  they  chastised  with  scorpions.  The  man  who 
could  speak  in  this  way  was  evidently  following  the  ju’omptings 
of  a  generous  nature ;  and  what  his  heart  pronq)ted,  reason 
justified  and  coiitndled. 

In  a  letter  which  everybody  must  have  read.  Lord  Proughani 
advised  Macaulay  to  acetuire  at  any  cost  the  ])ower  of  speaking 
readily.  It  is  an  advice  which  should  ])erhaps  have  been 
j)ropounded  with  the  caution  used  by  iirs.  Glasse  in  directing 
her  readers  how  to  dress  a  hare; — first,  catch  it.  How  are 


you  to  speak  easily  and  rapidly,  if  you  have  nothing  to  >ay. 
^lacaulay,  however,  had  no  lack  of  ideas,  and  to  him  the  advice 
was  appropi'iate.  If  ever  he  found  himself  in  Avant  of  an  idea, 
his  memory  could  supply  him  with  a  fact ;  and  he  ])oured  forth 
with  a  vehemence  which  drew  from  Sydney  Smith  the  wish  that 
amid  so  much  brilliant  eloquence  Ave  had  a  fcAv  brilliant  Hashes  of 
silence.  He  delighted  in  filling  his  page  Avith  facts,  and  he  brouglit 
forward  fact  after  fact  Avhich  noltody  kncAV,  or  AAdiich  everybody 
had  forgt)tten,  Avith  the  constant  formula  that  it  Avas  absurd  to 
rep('at  such  things  to  the  reader,  for  any  boy  of  the  fourth  form 
at  Eton  Avould  deseiwe  a  Hogging  if  he  AA*ere  ignorant  of  them.  It 
Avas  Avith  the  same  delight  in  the  aHluence  of  his  knoAvledge,  that 
he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  fact  not  explicitly,  but  allusiA’cly 
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_H»t'  putting  it  in  a  tbnn  which  would  imply  a  good  deal,  and 
w.uild  not  all  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  We  optm  his 
K>>avsat  random,  for  exam]>le,  and  Hnd  a  statement  t(»  the  ettect, 
tliat  rcceiitly  two  men  had  died  who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which 
many  i)eople  have  hardly  completed  their  education,  had  raised 
thtinsclvcs  each  in  his  own  department  to  the  heiglit  of  glorv. 
A\  ho  are  these  two.''  “One  ot  them  dit'd  at  liongwood  ;  the 
other  at  Missolonghi.’’  If  every  Knglishman  could  easily  ichaitily 
the  latter  with  llyron,  how  many  would  be  able,  on  the  instant, 
to  identify  the  former  with  Xapoleon  ?  lu  the  Essay  on  CVivv] 
.Alacaulay  says,  in  his  usual  style  : — “  Every  schoolbov  knows  who 
imprisoned  Montezuma,  and  who  stnmgled  Atahualpa.'’  This 
schoolboy  is  rather  a  mythical  personage,  but  a  critic  mii^ht  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  he  is  introduced  for  the  sole  pur])ose  of  cover¬ 
ing  and  excusing  the  mention  of  a  few  sounding  names,  ^lacaulay 
iiaving  the  ^liltonic  taste  for  words,  and  huing  nothing  so  much 
as  a  sentence  in  which  a  number  of  mysterious  svllables'^tickle  the 
(‘ar  without  conveying  much  sense  to  the  mind.  ‘  So  he  goes  on  to 
Mi\  .  l)Ut  Me  doubt  Mhether  one  in  ten,  even  among  English 
gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  can  tell  who  Avon  the  battle 
nt  Ihixar,  Avho  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Eatna,  Avlu'ther 
Siijah  ])oAvlah  ruled  in  Oiide  or  in  Travancore,  or  Avhether 
llolkar  Avas  a  Hindoo  or  a  ^lussulnian.”  The  influence  of  such  a 
sentence  upon  the  uneoiiscious  reader  is  far  bevond  its  merits  ;  it 
rings  in  one’s  ears  long  after  we  have  exhausted  and  dismissed 
from  our  minds  the  meaning  Avhich  it  coiiA'eys.  Its  effect  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Avord  “  .Aieso])otaniia,”  uttered  by  Whitfield. 
“Diiiiia  ye  mind  that  gran’  AAord  ^lesopatamia  said  the  poor 
old  Avoman,  Avho  remembered  nothing  else  of  tlie  sermon  ;  and  it 
may  be  recollected  that  on  one  occasion  O’Connell  discomfited  an 
old  Avoinan  notorious  for  her  resources  in  the  art  of  A*ituperation, 
by  calling  her  in  return  for  her  scurrilous  epithets,  a  parallel¬ 
ogram,  a  hypothenuse,  a  trapezium,  a  tangent,  a  parabola,  an 
ellipse.  ^Macaulay’s  amazing  mnemonic  poAvers  helped  him  greatly 
111  this  respect.  He  could  quote  to  any  extent.  Hannah  More, 
111  letters  published  the  other  day,  describes  him,  Avhen  a  mere  boy, 
iccithig  the  AA holeJijf  Ileber-tr  poem  on  Ibdestine  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  Avhile  sitting  over  his  breakfast.  ]Vumerous  anecdotes 
might  be  told  of  similar  readiness.  AVe  giA^e  but  one,  Avhich 
relates  to  a  gathering,  at  Avliich  Lady  Alorgan  and  T.ord  Carlisle 
were  present,  about  the  time  Avhen  the^  houses  fell  in  the 
lottenham  Court  Hoad,  making  a  great  sensation  in  London. 
Ibis  accident  became  the  subject  of  coiiA'ersation  in  the  party  to 
Avhich  Ave  refer,  and  immediately  afterAvards  Laily  A1  organ,  Avho  was 
too  free  in  her  opinions,  began  to  give  ample  expression  to  her 
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seej)tical  tondencies.  ^lacaulay  at  once  turned  round-  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  couplet  which  is  to  he  found 
in  J)r.  Juhnscui’s  “  J)escriptioiud‘ London  — 

Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 

And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

How  many  readers  in  a  thousand  are  acquainted  with  that  satire? 
How  many  that  have  looked  into  it  rememher  a, single  line  of  it? 
Ill  ^lacaulay’s  way  of  stating  the  case,  it  is  a  satire  which  every 
schoolboy  ought  to  know  by  heart.  In  ^lacaulay,  the  extra- 
ordinarv  memory  was  asserted  bv  an  extraordinary  imamiiation 
The  two  faculties  are  sometimes  sejiarutcd ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  where  the  one  is  strong  the  other  must  be  weak,  lie  who 
can  bring  them  into  harmony — he  who  can  remember  through 
the  imagination — will  have  always  immense  resources.  In  point 
of  fact,  most  persons  do  remember  through  the  imagination. 
They  remember,  for  exam])le,  a  jiarticular  sentence  by  calling  up 
in  the  mind’s  eye  an  idea  of  what  the  page  in  which  it  occurs  is 
like.  The  poet  tells  us  that  impressions  made  u])on  us  through 
the  eye  are  the  most  forcible  of  any  ;  and  the  way  of  epitomizing 
the  greatest  number  of  facts,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the  smallest 
compass,  is  by  collecting  them  into  a  picture.  What  can  he 
more  picturesque  than  ^lacaulay’s  descriptions  ?  Take  this  as 
descriptive  of  the  scorn  exhibited  by  the  ajipearance  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius  : — 

“  A  veil  th«at  rent  the  firmament 

ft- 

From  all  the  town  arose. 

On  the  housetops  was  no  woman 
But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed — * 

No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  fist.” 


Can  anything  be  more  suggestive  than  the  following,  which  relates 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  licgillus,  where  the  great  battle  was 
fought  ? — 

“  The  fisher  baits  his  angle, 

The  hunter  twangs  his  bow — 

Little  they  think  on  those  stronof  limbs 
That  moulder  deep  below. 

“  Little  they  think  how  sternly 
That  day  the  trumpets  pealed. 

How  in  the  slippery  swamps  of  blood 
Warrior  and  war-boi*se  reeled — 
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“  IIow  icuJvc-^  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 

To  tear  thefiesh  of  captains. 

And  pick  the  eyes  tf  ki}igs/' 

r>ut  tlie  question  lias  been  raised  whetlicr  ^Facaulay,  with  all 
his  powers  of  ineinorv,  is  strictly  accurate.  And  it  has  even  been 
<;uo‘»n'sted  that  he  sacrificed  truth  to  his  passion  for  pictorial 
etiivt.  Consciously  we  do  lujt  believe  that  he  erred  in  this  way  ; 
and  if  inaccuracies  are  to  be  found  in  his  work,  most  of  them  can 
tasilv  be  corrected.  lie  made  AVilliam  too  bright,  it  has  been 
said ;  he  made  Alarlborough  too  dark  ;  he  caricatured  Scotland  ; 
he  libelled  AVilliam  Penn ;  he  depreciated  the  English  clergy  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  number  of  these  instances  are  brought 
forward ;  and  then  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  his  work  is 
unreliable — that  it  may  be  very  amusing,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
historv  of  England.  Now  we  are  not  going  to  defend  his  inaccu¬ 
racies*  though  there  are  much  fewer  than  are  commonly  supposed. 
])iit,  granting  that  they  exist,  we  have  to  point  out  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  merits  of  the  history.  Those  who 
take  the  most  serious  objection  to  particular  facts  are  content  to 
do  homage  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  Here  and  there  a  ftice  may 
not  be  correctly  rendered — a  hand  may  be  out  of  draMung — and 
the  cut  of  a  coat  may  not  be  quite  in  the  fashion  ;  but  the 
picture,  as  a  whole,  is  a  taithful  one,  and  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Aobody  presumes  to  question  the  general  view  which  the  histo¬ 
rian  has  given  of  English  affairs.  It  is  the  correct  Anew ;  and 
most  of  the  inaccuracies  which  are  laid  to  his  cliarge  have  reference 
to  those  details  which  scarcely  belong  to  history,  and  \vhich  he  has 
even  been  blamed  for  introducing  into  the  stately  compositions 
inspired  by  the  historic  muse.  Moreover,  whatever  slips  he  has 
made  admit  of  easy  correction.  Compare  Alacaulay  with  Hume 
or  with  Gibbon.  Everybody  knows  the  spirit  in  which  the  latter 
historians  narrated  the  events  that  engaged  their  attention. 
AVhat  antidote  is  there  for  the  sneers — the  covert  sneers  and  sly 

inuendoes  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?  Some  have  even  been 

« 

unwilling  to  place  their  Iiistories  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 
If  Macaulay  now  and  then  gives  a  false  fact,  he  does  not  giA  e 
what  is  far  Avorse — false  ])rinciples  ;  and  Ave  feel  that  he  is  at  all 
times  a  perfectly  safe  companion,  Avho  has  left  no  line  which, 
dying,  he  could  aausIi  to  blot.  Therefore,  Avhen  Ave  hear  it  stated 
that  Macaulay,  Avhatever  he  has  done,  hoAAXver  able  his  work, 
however  glorious  his  Avriting,  has  at  least  not  Avritten  a  AA'ork 
which  in  any  strict  sense  deserves  to  be  called  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land — that  he  may  be  a  historical  novelist,  but  that  he  certainly 
is  not  a  faithful  historian — we  beg  to  point  out  to  the  Humes  and 
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Gil)l)ons  of  the  past,  and  ask  whether  liis  truthfulness  will  not 
hear  eoinparison  with  them,  and  whether  his  infidelities  are  not 
infinitely  less  than  theirs  ?  It  lias  been  the  fashion  to  ])iek  Haws 
in  all  histories,  from  that  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  ^laeaulav,  and 
to  represent  the  historian  who  invents  a  new  mode  of  statiir^ 
facts  as  a  mere  romancer.  These  accusations  will  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  we  shall  see  only  the  jierfect  honesty  of  the  nian, 
the  brilliant,  but  it  may  be  fallible,  art  of  the  writer — the  sobrietv 
and  soundness  of  the  thinker.  Macaulay’s  detractors  may  rest 
assured  that,  come  what  will,  when  the  names  of  the  historians 
of  England  are  mentioned  he  will  be  found  in  the  very  front 
rank. 


VI  r. 

THE  niOTESTAXT  MOVEMEXT  IX  ITALY. 

Ages  before  Imther  and  Calvin  were  bora,  and  generations  before 
the  da  vs  of  Wiclif,  there  sheltered  in  the  vallevs  of  Xorthun 
Italy  a  brave  race  who  rejected  the  doctrines  and  the  domination 
of  the  I^ipacy.  These  were  the  progenitors  of  those  very  >^hll- 
denses  who  have  of  late  years  been  so  anxious  to  teach  the  Ita¬ 
lians  a  purer  faith.  The  history  of  this  people  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  on  record,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  grandest  protests  ever 
made  in  favour  of- religious  liberty.  Amid  all  internal  Huctuatious 
and  external  changes,  the  AValdenses  have  never  ceased  to  claim 
for  themselves  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
When  the  reformation  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  began, 
multitudes  in  Italv  then  eagerlv  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Ih’otestantism,  and  the  8cri})tures  and  other  religious  bcKiks 
M  ere  piinted  in  the  vernacular.  But  the  Inquisition,  with  its 
racks,  gibbets,  and  stakes,  its  prisons  iind  its  banishments,  cruelly 
su])pressed  the  neM^  doctrine,  and  jdunged  Italy  into  darkness 
again.*  From  time  to  time  since  then  a  little  has  been  done  to 
make  knoMui  the  Gospel  in  that  land ;  but  it  Mms  not  till  the 
revolutions  of  1848  that  any  extensive  action  could  be  attempted. 
Then,  hoMTver,  many  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 


*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  religious  movement  and 
its  su]>pr<'ssioii  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  should  peruse  the  admirable 
work  ot‘  Dr.  M‘Crie  on  this  subject — “  History  of  the  lieforuiatiou  in  Italy.” 
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works  were  circulated  among  the  iieople  throughout  the  country. 
Maiiv  of  these  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  readers,  wherever 
discovered,  have  been  punished.*  Ihit  many  liave  escaped  ;  and 
even  in  Tuscany  itself,  there  are  jiersons  who  have  continued 
to  inec't  secretlv  in  order  to  read  the  Xew  Testament  and  to 
prav.  lu  Sardiiiin,  however,  tlianks  to  more  liberal  measures, 
the*  work  of  Italian  evangelization  was  diligently  carried  on. 
The  old  Waldenses,  faithful  to  their  traditions,  were  vigilant 
and  active.  Coming  forth  from  their  Alpine  valleys,  they 
cstal)lished  themselves  at  such  places  as  Turin,  Nice,  Genoa, 
and  Alessandria.  As  far  as  possible  tliey  instituted  religious 
services  in  the  Italian  language,  and  sent  out  evangelists  and 
colporteurs  to  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy  and  Parma,  where 
they  taught  and  distributed  hooks  in  the  same  tongue.  In 
this  way  many  strangers  from  Central  and  Southern  Italy  heard 
the  Gospel,  and  carried  home  the  hooks  they  had  rt'ceived,  at 
leisure  to  ])onder  over  what  they  had  learned.  A  secession  from 
the  ^Valdenses,  originating  in  some  questions  of  Church  order, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  purely  Italian  party  and  an  extension  of 
the  work.t 

This  ne^y  body  adopted  principles  somewhat  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  Pl\Tnouth  Brethren.  Ilegarding  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  institution,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zation,  they  maintained  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  Chris- 
tian  law,  that  all  believers  were  hound  to  make  known 
the  truth,  and  that  the  true  bond  of  fellowship  was  personal 

*  Such  cases  as  those  of  Count  Guicciardini,  the  Madiai,  &c.,  are  well  known. 
“  In  Tuscany  alone  weave  not  surprised  to  find  tliat,  from  185.3  to  1856  inclusive, 
a  period  of  only  four  years,  no  fewer  than  1,820  persons  were  prosecuted  for  what 
they  call  ‘  offences  *  against  the  established  religion  of  the  country.” — “  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  Italy,”  p.  7.  See  also  About’s  “  Question  Komaine,”  chap.  16,  Tolerance. 
The  great  fault  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  too  true. 

+  Tlie  following  passages  of  letters  from  the  Genevan  Committee  will  show  the 
mode  of  Evangelization  adopted  :  — 

“  You  will  understand  our  plan  of  campaign:  to  sell  Bibles,  Iricts  &c.,  by  good 
colporteurs;  and  by  means  of  our  humble  labourers,  the  evangelists,  to  form  little 
meetings  without  agitation  ;  to  multiply  meetings  in  upper  rooms,  and  to  give 
lessons  on  the  Bible,  as  would  be  done  with  little  children.  Then,  if  God  desiirn 
to  bless  these  small  beginnings,  others  \yill  j;o  afterwards  to  preach  during  the  long 
evenings  of  autumn  and  winter.  Colportage  looks  well — infinitely  better  than  we 
expected.  The  sales  have  been  abundant;  300  to  350  tracts  or  pamphlets  of 
ditferent  sorts,  and  a  score  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  in  one  week,  is  much  in  a 
Country  where  so  few  people  know  how  to  read. 

“  Do  not  be  astonished  that  we  recommend  our  Bible-readers  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  small  meetings,  and  to  multiply  them.  It  is  important  at  the  beginning 
to  liave  only  meetings  to  which  every  one  brings  his  Bible,  and  to  instruct  the 
people  as  cliildren,  in  order  that  they  may  be  accustomed  at  the  outset  to  draw 
for  themselves  from  the  fountain  of  the  Word.  It  is  through  the  7CoA/that  they 
\^ill  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  priests,  who  are  already  considerably  astir.” 
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rolijxion.  At  tlio  same  time  they  declared  tlieir  adhesion  to 
orthodox  doctrine,  and  their  iindyinjj:  enmity  to  all  the  cornin- 
tions  of  Tojicry.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  natioimlitv  as 
Italians,  and  adopted  as  their  mission  Italian  evaiiireli/.ation 
Amoiifj:  them  were  men  of  stroii"  faith,  and  withal  of  j^enius  aial 
elocjuence — men  who  had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile  for  tluar 
religion.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  these  zealous  nicii 
made  wav,  and  found  many  to  svni])athise  with  them.* 

hen,  therefore,  the  war  and  its  concomitant  revolutions  of 
last  year  broke  out,  there  were  two  distinct  ])arties  readv  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  more  active  endeavours 
on  behalf  of  Italy.  The  Waldenses  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
their  agents  followed  the  allied  armies  into  Ijomhardy,  where 
they  ministered  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying,  and  to  others  as  far  as  practicable.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  record  the  rapid  series  of  events  hy  which, 
one  after  another,  ])art  of  Lombardy,  with  Parma,  M(Klena, 
Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  the  Pomagna  were  thrown  open  to  the 
friends  of  evangelization.  These  events  are  of  too  recent  occur¬ 
rence  not  to  be  remembered.  No  time  wns  to  be  lost ;  and  at 
the  first  cry  of  liberty,  appeals  w’ere  addressed  to  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  for  aid,  and  an  effort  wns  made  to  enlist  every  avail¬ 
able  form  of  agency.  The  AValdenses  immediately  sent  one  of 
their  best  preachers  to  Florence,  where  he  had  lahoured  a  few’ 
years  before,  until  expelled  hy  the  police  on  the  return  of 
despotism.  Colporteurs  were  sup])lied  with  Bibles  and  tracts, 
and  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  every  dii’ection  ;  evan- 
g(dists  wnre  promptly  equipped  for  their  task,  and  sent  to  the 
field  of  action.  In  a  w^ord,  all  that  could  be  done  w'as  done ;  and 
amid  the  din  of  civil  commotion,  and  the  conflicts  of  political 
parties,  the  messengers  of  Christianity  lifted  up  tlieir  voice  in 
favour  of  law%  order,  and  pure  religion.  It  w^as  a  noble  sight,  and 
one  which  deserved  to  find  sympathy  and  favour. t 


*  An  excellent  account  of  parties  in  Italy  will  be  found  iu  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Dunn  on  “  Protestantism  in  Italy;  its  Projrress  and  Peculiarities.’’ 

t  The  followinc:  letter  from  Dr.  Desanctis,  of  Turin,  gives  a  clear  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  Evangelic  Church  in  Italy  : — 

“  Turin,  November  8. 

“  The  stations  of  our  Evangelical  Church  are  the  following :  Turin,  Genoa,  Nice, 
Alessandria,  Novi,  Asti,  Novara,  Graglia,  and  Fara,  in  all  nine  stations  in  Pied¬ 
mont.  As  soon  as  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  were  free,  an  Evangelist  went  to  Milan 
from  Turin,  and  also  one  from  Novara.  One  of  our  Evangelists  has  left  us  to 
return  to  Florence ;  he  is  an  excellent  Christian,  and  a  man  of  learning,  formerly 
a  priest  in  Tuscany.  In  every  station,  except  Asti,  there  is  an  Evangelist,  and  in 
Genoa  there  are  two,  making  up,  altogether,  fourteen  Evangelists;  besides  which, 
we  have  a  number  of  Hible  Colporteurs,  who  are  now  travelling  everywhere  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscanv,  as  well  as  in  Piedmont.  There  are  two  directors  of  this 
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nitHcultios  of  various  kinds  stood  in  the  way.  Men  were 
wintiinr,  and  the  erv  was  eontinually  for  more  lalioun'rs.  Money 
uiis  wantin'?.  Books  were  wanting.  The  supply  was  in  all  re- 
<!)tH*ts  uneipial  to  tlie  demand,  and  yet,  perhaps,  resources  were 
never  better  hushanded.  This  was  not  all.  Tlie  minds  of  men 
were  pre-oeeupied  witli  civil  matters,  or  scarce  delivered  from  the 
fears  of  sacerdotal  power,  or  ignorant  and  besotted,  so  that  hut  a 
siiiall  minority  could  or  would  attend  to  religious  questions.  And 
tlicn,  tlie  priesthood  taking  the  alarm,  ojiposed  and  denounced 
the  Brotestant  propaganda  in  every  way.*  And  so  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  until  now.  All  the  petty  obstacles  which  could  he  laid 
ill  the  path  of  the  teachers  and  their  followers  have  been  had 
recourse  to.  Little  jealousies  and  animosities  have  been  fo¬ 
mented.  The  sick  have  been  besieged,  and  the  dying  harassed 
hv  sanctified  intruders  in  clerical  robes.  Absurd  stories  have  been 


work  of  colportajre,  Hetti  and  Lucqiiet,  wlio  frequently  make  circuits  and  watch 
over  the  work  with  prreat  zeal.  In  every  station  there  is  a  church ;  understand 
me,  not  a  material  editice,  but  converted  brethren  who  meet  for  communion  every 
Sunday.  In  Turin,  where  indiflerence  is  the  g^reatest,  and  where  we  meet  witli 
incredible  opposition,  we  have  about  GO  communicants.  In  Genoa,  and  in 
Alessandria,  the  iiumber  is  greater.  We  are  accused  by  some  of  being  Ply. 
mouthists;  but  1  can  assert  before  God  it  is  a  calumny.  We  do  not  even  wish  to 
know  what  Plymouthisin  is — our  desire  is  to  serve  God  according  to  His  word — 
and  we  recognize  for  brethren  all  true  Christians,  who  confess  Christ  as  God 
manifeste<l  in  the  tlesh,  to  whatever  church  they  belong.  W'e  regulate  ourselves 
with  sim])licity,  following  as  far  as  ])ossible  the  Apostolic  model. 

“The  Hv’augelist  in  Milan  writes  to  me  of  the  conversion  of  a  Holognese 
Count,  resident  in  Milan.  Our  churches  are  small,  but  there  is  life  in  them.  The 
evening  meetings  are  especially  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Turin,  long 
expositions  are  often  given,  but  the  brethren  have  liberty  to  interrupt,  in  order  to 
ask  for  explanation,  or  to  express  any  doubt  or  dilHculty  they  may  have  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  under  consideration. 

“  God  is  blessing  us,  but  He  also  tries  and  proves  us.  If  it  were  to  please  Him 
to  send  us  more  means,  we  think  we  could  do  more — but  He  is  the  Lord,  and  His 
will  be  done.  Tell  your  (h)ristian  friends  in  England  to  pray  for  us ;  prayer, 
otlered  in  faith,  obtains  all  things. 

“  I  ardently  desire  to  have  a  conference  with  my  much-loved  friend  Gavazzi. 
We  were  together  preachers  of  error,  but  God  has  called  us  to  the  truth.  Dear 
Gavazzi  is  not  always  understood — he  has  an  ardent  character — in  other  times,  he 
would  have  been  the  Luther  of  Italy.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  him,  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintanceship  and  experience  of  him  are  necessary.  I  pray  God  that  he 
may  be  understood  by  all  the  dear  (’bristians  of  England,  and  that  he  may  thus 
be  enabled  to  do  much  good  for  this  work. 

“  Pray  !  pray  I  "for  tliis  pijor  Italy  f  and  pray  for  us  who  labour  there,  so  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  dilficulties,  courage  may  not  be  lacking,  but  that  we  may  bo 
faitht’ul  servants  of  the  Lord.” 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  addressed  the 
29th  of  December,  to  Salvagnoli,  the  Tuscan  Minister  for  worship,  in  which  his 
grace  even  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  by  name  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  keeping  a  school  in  his  house,  and 
allowing  religious  meetings  to  be  held  there.  We  know  this  man  to  be  a  quiet, 
humble,  and  inotfensive  Christian,  but  very  zealous  for  the  truth. 
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industriously  proniulij:ated  that  the  dopartinp:  ^^pirit  of  the  apostate 
from  Itome  has  been  carried  away  by  the  Devil,  whose  own 
private  mark  has  been  im])rinted  in  horrid  ^uise  upon  the  ghastly 
corpse.*  The  rites  of  sepulture  have  been  refust'd,  and  niouruincr 
friends  have  been  denied  the  power  to  bury  their  dead  out  0} 
their  si^ht.f  Kidiculous  tales  have  been  circulated  of  the  atio- 
cious,  political,  and  infidel  desie:ns  of  the  new  teachers.  Kvcrv 
Dible  circulated  by  them  has  been  declared  full  of  the  most 
deadly  heresy  and  blasphemy,  o])posed  alike  to  God  and  man. 
Every  religious  tract  and  hook  has  been  described  as  aboundin^^ 
in  error  and  im])iety.  The  alarm  and  the  indignation  have 
ascended  through  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  from  the  priest  to  the 
bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbisho]),  and  on  to  the  very 
Pope  himself.  The  late  Uairers  and  all  the  ultramontane 
newpapers  joined  in  the  chorus,  the  blind  bigots  of  Austria  and 
Spain  chimed  in,  and  the  ])oor  deluded  j)apists  of  Ireland  took  up 
the  strain.  In  fact,  all  the  Komish  geese  were  set  cackling. 
And  who  can  wonder  at  it?  It  was  bad  enough  for  Lombardy 
to  bo  lost  to  the  fatherly  government  of  Austria,  for  the 
Duchies  to  assert  their  civil  rights,  for  the  Romagna  to  refuse 
alk^ance  to  King  Pio  Nono,J  and  for  the  whole  patrimony 
of  Saint  Peter  to  be  threatened ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  worse 
for  the  Bible  to  be  openly  and  extensively  circulated,  and 
for  its  teachings  to  be  made  known  to  vulgar  men.  Ilinc  ilhv 
lachrifmcv !  But  this  w’as  not  all.  Ihditical  w  liters,  w  ith  no 
syinjiathy  for  evangelical  religion,  ignorantly  sought  to  bring  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  religious  movement,  by  asserting  that  the  Italians 


were  too  untaught,  too  unbelie\ing,  too  worldly,  or  too  pre- 
occu])ied  with  civil  questions  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Gos}>el.§  They  maintained  that  the  converts  w'ere  influenced  solely 
by  inferior  and  secular  motives,  and  only  patronised  Ih’otestantism 
because  of  its  alliance  with  the  cause  of  ci^dl  liberty.  “  Wait,” 
said  they,  “  and  wdien  the  people  are  better  instructed,  less  de¬ 
graded,  more  established  in  their  liberties,  and  less  engaged,  then 
sec  wdiat  you  can  do.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  better  to  hold 
back ;  the  proWsional  governments  will  be  embarrassed,  the 
clergy  w  ill  be  enraged,  and  the  people  will  have  their  attention 
diverted  from  the  main  chance  if  you  go  on.’’  There  w^as  truth 


♦  See  the  last  “  Quarterly  Reporter  of  the  Evangelical  Continental  Society,” 

p.  t. 

t  “Times’”  Correspondence  of  Dec.  13tb.  The  account  is  taken  from  the 
“  Arinonia.” 

J  “  Ohservateur  Catholique,”  of  Dec.  1st,  quoting  from  the  “Uni vers,”  the 
announcement  of  a  new  work  by  M.  Chantrel,  entitled  “  Pie  IX.,  Roi.” 

§  Compare  the  “  Saturday  Review,”  of  Dec.  31st. 
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in  thij?,  plausibility  sufficient  to  check  the  timid, 

M'ho  feared  they  might  lose  all  by  attempting  too  much.  Some 
\vho  wore  not  restrained  from  hel{)ing  on  the  M’ork,  or  from 
receiving  the  new  A})ostles,  nevertheless  felt  that  great  caution 
and  prudence  were  necessary,  lest  one  indiscreet  step  should 
lead  to  mischief ;  and  all,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  everything  like  ostentatious  publicity  and  demon¬ 
stration,  and  the  mixing  up  of  polities  with  religion.  This 
anxiety  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  law  and  order,  l)y  the 
“meekness  of  wisdom,’’  was  admirably  illustrated  in  Florence 
towards  the  close  of  last  year.  The  Evangelical  Christians  in 
tliat  city  had  opened  a  large  hall  cajiable  of  holding  five  or  six 
hundred  jiersons,  and  immense  muititudes  speedily  began  to 
assemble  there  to  hear  the  now  famous  Signor  ^lazzarella,  an 
ex-Xea})olitan  advocate,  a  man  of  piety,  ])arts,  learning,  and 
eloi^uence.  It  was  feared  that  this  public  demonstration  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
tlierefore  the  authorities  recommended  the  preacher  to  occupy  a 
less  ])rominent  situation,  and  to  close  the  doors  when  the  room 
was  full.  This  ad\dce  was  followed  without  an  objection,  and 
^lazzarella  at  once  commenced  preaching  in  another  smaller  and 
less  public  place,  where  he  ministered  to  less  numerous  audiences, 
but  multiplied  the  number  of  his  services.*  Since  then  Maz- 
zurella  has  returned  to  Genoa,  where  he  hahitually  labours,  and 
tlie  large  hall  has  heen  resumed  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  Other  facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  iiroNing  that 
the  Evangelical  teachers  are  all  the  uncoiin)romising  friends 
of  public  order  and  law.  And  Math  regard  to  their  dis¬ 
ciples,  even  their  bitterest  enemies  have  not  dared  to  accuse 
them  of  a  single  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  rules  of  de¬ 
corum.  This  is  a  marvellous  feature  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  among  a  peo])le  so  enthusiastic  and  excitable  as  the 
Italians.  If,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  joy  at  the  possession 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom  at  one  and  the  same  time,  any 
of  them  had  bniken  out  into  the  excesses  of  fanaticism,  it  would  he 
matter  rather  for  regret  than  for  surprise.  Hut  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  occurred,  amir  no  one  has  ventured  to  say  it  has.  This 
reticence  and  self-control  might  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways, 
but  we  believe  there  is  only  one  true  solution,  and  it  is  this,  that 
this  religious  movement  is  based  on  sound,  scriptural  pnnciples. 
The  aim  is  not  to  overturn  one  form  of  church  organization,  and  to 
set  up  another,  nor  to  take  reveuge  upon  the  Komish  priesthood 
as  the  supporters  of  despotism  and  the  Inquisition.  No  such  thing  ; 
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The  last  “  Quarterly  Reporter  of  the  Evangelical  Continental  Society,”  p.  5. 
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tlic  simple  and  definite  ])ur])(>se  of  tlie  promoters  of  tlio  work  is, 
Xu  tt‘aeh  (jod’s  truth  to  men  who  \yv\v  ignorant  of  it,  to  hrini; 
sinners  to  (  ’hrist,  and  to  inculcate  all  the  precepts  of  the  C  hristian 
law  of  holiness.  Jlevond  this  there  is  no  conspiracy  or  ulterior 
There  is  neither  political  cabal,  nor  Jesuitic  intrigue,  nor 


aim. 


spiritual  freemasonry  in  the  matter.  In  this  respect  it  ditferslrom 
many  modern  reformations,  in  winch  the  national  soul  has  loatlud 
and  cast  out  the  old  sujierstitions,  and  strictly  resemhles  the 
original  introduction  of  Christianity  hy  the  conversion  of  indi- 
viduals.  The  work  is  not  more  destructive  than  constructive.  For 
evervthing  ahandoned  a  substitute  is  provided.  If  all  s])iritiial 
authority  is  denied  to  priest,  council,  and  ])o})e,  it  is  claimed  fjr 
God  as  revealed  in  His  infallible  Word.  If  sacramental  efficacy 
is  regarded  as  a  fraud,  and  hajitismal  grace,  transuhstaiitiation, 
and  extreme  unction  are  repudiati'd,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are 
set  forth  as  the  fruits  of  the  Sjurit  of  God,  the  author  of  all 
goodness  in  man.  If  masses,  and  ahsidutions,  merits,  ^ladonnas, 
and  saints,  are  discarded  as  of  no  avail  to  man’s  salvation,  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  hidieved  to  cleanse  froni  all  sin,  and  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  procuring  access  to  God  in 
everv  time  of  iu‘ed.  Hulls,  excommunications,  and  anathenias 
are  so  much  useless  expenditure  of  rage  and  labour,  because 
it  is  known  Christ  will  cast  out  none  that  come  to  him.  Pur¬ 
gatory  is  siinjdy  shut  u]) ;  there  is  no  use  lor  it  in  God’s 
idaii  of  salvation.  The  po])ish  conglomeration  called  the  C’hurcli 
is  an  imposition,  because  the  Church  is  made  up  of  souls  mIio 
believe  in  Christ.  Hence  worldly  rank,  titles  and  dignity,  and 
such  distinctions  as  those  of  ])0])es,  bishops,  and  priests,  have  no 
jdace  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  all  are  truly  priests  and 
kings.  Crosses,  statues,  ])ictures,  and  all  such  thingys,  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  call  oft  the  attention  from  Christ  and  llis 
salvation,  the  saints  and  their  examide.  A  man  is  not  religions 
by  his  corjiorate  cajiacity,  nor  by  rite  and  ceremony,  but  by 
])ersonal  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  personal  Avork  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
in  him.  Heligioii  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  the  religious  man 
looks  to  God  for  sup])ort,  protection,  and  success,  not  to  the 
patronage  and  alliances  of  earthly  kings,  rulers,  and  emperors. 

We  are  very  anxious  not  to  misrepresent  the  principles 
and  tactics  of  our  Italian  friends,  and  tlierefore  we  add, 
that  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  preceding  details  apply 
to  all  of  them,  the  Waldenses  form  a  partial  exception  in 
reference  to  certain  items  counected  with  discipline  and  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Vaudois  form  of  church  government  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  characterised  bv  the  term  Presbyterian.  Denominational 
matters  are  verv  much  in  the  hands  of  a  comiiiittee  of  past(»rs 
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callo'l  the  TnhJe  Ymuloixc.  ()ver  this  central  board  is  idacod  a 
1 'resilient,  or  Moderator.  The  general  body  ot  parties  oivc  nii  to 
these  the  control  of  affairs,  and  merely  recoinniend  suelMiieasures 
as  seem  desirable.  Considerable  importance  is  attaclu-d  to  ordin  i- 
thm,  and  an  nnordamed  minister  is  not  jiermitted  to  dispense  the 
coiinmmion.  The  principle  of  State  endowments  is  not  retm- 
(liatcd,  and  connection  with  civil  governments  is  admitted  in  other 
ivays  dliere  are  some  other  differences  between  the  A\'aldenscs 
and  the  free  Italian  Christians,  but  their  fundamental  princinles 
are  the  same,  and  both  are  characterised  hv  a  noble  zeal  for 
Italian  evangelization.  Of  course  the  movements  of  the 'w'al 
dciiscs  are  more  slow  and  formal,  and  i.rol, al.lv  more  exi.tai- 
sive.  1  hey  have  also  another  disadvantage,  ‘which  is  that 
die  ta  laii  language  is  not  their  mother  tongue,  and  however 
fliuaitly  they  inay  learn  to  speak  it,  they  carrv  awav  from  their 
valleys  a  rustic  guttural  accent,  which  is  distasteful  to' those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  Tuscan  toimiie 
.cing,  however  a  regularly  organized  and  recognized  hodv,  thev' 
have  inHumice  before  the  civil  governments,  and  are  likelv  t.  have 
respect  .and  con«deratiou.  But  this  very  organization,  and  thei? 
o  ci.i  ci.iractei,  sonietiines  create  siisj.icion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ita bans,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  associating  these  qualities 
with  .lesuistry,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  priests.  Those  win.  can 
o  t  le  people  a.s  their  brethren,  and  on  their  own  personal  respot 
siliihn,  are  on  tl^  whole  more  likelv  to  have  speedv  and  exten 
sive  influence.  The  system  and  the  discipline  of  the  ’W'aldenses 
heir  known  position  and  their  recognized  principles  are  no^ 
to  be  iindervaliied  as  useless ;  but  it  must  be  aiiiiarent  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  Italian  evangelizii- 
tion  for  the  last  few  years,  that  Providence  has  enferred  siiecial 
oiioiir  upon  the  free  and  almost  unorganized  labourers.  j/urinK 
he  last  ten  or  twelve  months  this  fact  has  been  more  ai.parent 
than  ever,  and  at  the  present  time  the  decided  majoritv  of  evan¬ 
gelists  in  Italy  j.roceed  on  the  independent  jirinciiile.  'Thev  have 
some  admiral.le  men  among  them  as  leaders!  which  is  verv  ‘imnor! 
taut  where  the  agents  are  necessarilv  widelv  scattered  ■n.d 
destitute  of -all  -worldly-  endoAnnents  aiid  adva'ntages.  Dr.  i)e- 
sanctis,  fonnerly  a  j.opular  j.riest  in  Pome,  but  now  of  Turin  is  a 
man  of  great  personal  excellence,  and  of  a  trulv  apostolic  .si.iHt’  lie 
IS  an  admirable  preacher,  an  able  writer,  an.raprude.it  counsellor 
l  is  attention  IS  particularly  devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction,  ami 
yMtli  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  he  has  established  in 
iurin  a  schoo  ..f  about  a  hundred  children,  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  gives  regular  religious  instruction.  .Some  of  his  publications 
liave  been  very  popular,  and  greatly  blessed,  xit  Genoa  there  is 
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^lazzarclla,  of  whom  wc  have  spoken,  and  who  is  always  ready 
for  every  jrood  work.  Jle  is  a  man  of  p:reat  iiiHuence,  and  has 
sent  out  a  good  number  of  labourers  into  the  field,  whom  ho 
follows  with  his  prayers,  his  counsels,  and  his  aid.  Count 
Guicciardini  is  another  well-known  promoter  of  the  Jh’otestant 
cause,  and  even  in  his  exile  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  his  countrMiien.  Then  there  is,  for  the  present 
at  least,  Signor  Gavazzi,  who  if  not  formally  associated  Math  them 
is  allied  M’ith  them  in  heart,  and  pants  for  the  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  This  eminent  and  excellent  indi\adual,  whose 

Iieculiarities  have  gained  him  more  ajiplause  among  us  than  his 
leroic  courage,  his  high  moral  jirinciple,  his  profound  religious 
convictions,  and  his  M  onderful  appreciation  of  the  M  oes  and  M  aiits 
of  Italy,  mav,  and  we  trust  Mill  vet,  do  much  for  his  country 
AV  e  are  quite  sure  he  deserves  all  the  confidence  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  English  Christians. 

After  long  acquaintance  Muth  his  character  and  labours,  ^yQ  are 
profouiuDy  convinced,  M'ith  such  men  in  the  field,  the  cause  of  Italy 
IS  not  lost,  nor  her  case  desperate.  The  Avhole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
w  hole  heart  faint ;  from  head  to  foot  there  is  no  soundness  in  it. 
As  the  prophet  says,  “  From  the  least  to  the  greatest  ever^^  one  is 
given  to  covetousness,  and  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest  every  one 
dealeth  falsely.”  Long  years  of  civil  despotism  have  ^vell  nigh 
obliterated  conscience,  and  stifled  all  noble  feeling.  Ages  of 
priestly  exaction  and  imposition,  of  Jesuitic  craft  and  cunning, 
and  of  Iiuiuisitorial  efipmuKje  and  cruelty  have  done  their  ju’oper 
work  upon  the  national  character.  The  banishment  of  the  Ilible, 
the  suppression  of  Christian  literature,  and  the  reign  of  ignorance, 
have  left  their  impress  upon  the  peo])le.  A  religion  wdiich  l)ene- 
fited  neither  the  heart  nor  the  life,  and  a  Christianity  wdthout 
Christ,  have  taught  many  to  abhor  the  name  of  both.  AVhat 
marvel  if  some  should  think  the  wound  past  cure,  and  refuse  the 
divinely-appointed  remedy  itself  ?  Still  wo  re])eat,  the  cause  of 
Italy  is  not  lost,  and  with  such  men  at  the  work  it  will  not  be. 
AVe  admit  the  apparent  w^ant  of  some  one,  who,  like  Saul,  sliall 
tower  up  above  the  rest  of  the  host.  Ijookiiig  at  the  work,  we 
might  wish  for  some  leader  who  shall  combine  in  himself  tlie 
patient  industry  of  a  AViclif,  the  glowing  zeal  of  a  Savonarola, 
the  martyr  spirit  of  a  John  IIuss,  the  Hector-like  soul  of  a 
Imther,  the  learning  of  a  Cahin,  and  the  consecration  of  a 
Zw  ingle.  AVe  know^  not  such  a  man  ;  nor  is  such  a  man  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  movers  in  this 
work  disclaim  reliance  upon  man  or  men ;  and  by  their  silent, 
individual,  undistinguished  labours  they  are  doing  tlic  best 
work  just  now'  for  Italy.  The  truth  is,  and  should  never 
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1,0  Io<r  of,  the  work  going  on  in  the  Italian  IVnin- 

i^  ahogetlier  an  unexceptional  one.  Not  one  of  the 
civil  i'overnnients  has  armed  itself  against  the  Homan  Catholic 
ivli<n«m.  Not  one  of  the  States  has  been  revolutionized  hy 
(jiieWions  of  religion.  True,  the  Jesuits  have  in  some  cases 
been  expelled,  and  the  clergy  have  been  reminded  that  iiolitics 
are  n<»t  exactly  within  their  pro^dnce.  A  general  feeling  prevails 
that  the  Hope  ought  not  to  he  a  king,  and  that  the  priesthood  has 
been  more  intent  upon  the  fleece  than  was  conducive  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  flock.  The  agency  emjdoyed  for  evangelizing  Italy 
ba'^  n(‘t  been  employed  at  the  recpiest  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  voluntary,  spontaneous  movement  on  theiiart  of  individuals 
in  that  country  already  converted,  sustained  hy  Christians  of 
other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  who  believe  that 
Clirist  really  meant  that  his  followers  should  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence  the 
analogy  with  what  occurred  in  the  Apostles’  days,  when  the  dis- 
ci])les  traversed  Asia  Elinor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  ])renching  the 
(b»s]K'l  to  all  who  would  hear  it,  without  waiting  to  be  invitc'd. 
And  just  as  then  there  was  little  uniformity  and  organization 
at  the  outset,  so  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew  up  as  they 
were  wanted,  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them; 
and  so  we  ex])ect  it  will  be  in  Italy.  ^Multitudes  of  persons, 
imvting  in  different  places,  agreed  as  to  essentials,  but  perliaps 
varying  in  some  details,  will  of  their  own  accord  sooner  or  later 
associate  more  or  less  closelv,  for  the  advantage  of  mutual  fellow- 
sill])  and  support,  and  for  the  promotion  of  common  objects. 
Seeing  this  will,  in  all  ])robabilitv,  occur  in  its  iiroper  time,  it  Avill 
})('  the  duty  of  foreign  Christians,  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  their 
brethren.  Consolidation,  which  is  natural  and  free,  will.be  more 
real  and  permanent,  and  lead  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pre*- 
matiire  and  constrained.  Until  now,  there  has  been  on  all 
siihstantial  questions,  a  harmony  which  may  be  called  unanimous, 
and  any  indications  of  restivencss  and  alienated  affection,  whicli 
limy  have  occurred,  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  indis¬ 
creet  zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  projiagate  some  foreign  system  of 
Churcli  order  upon  Italian  soil.*  ^\"e  therefore  warn  all  who  love 
Italy,  and  A\dsh  well  to  the  new-born  Cliurches  there,  not  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  their  afiairs,-not  to  resolve  their  questions,  not  to  dictate 
their  proceedings,  nor  to  enforce  their  form  of  Church  order.  They 
have  scarcelv  had  time  to  look  calmlv  at  this  matter  vet,  thev  an* 
hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  and  their  minds  are  too  much 
intent  oil  simply  iireaching  Christ  for  men’s  salvation.  When 
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they  have  more  leisure  they  \nlleome  to  rettect  upon  these  thiniN 
ill  the  light  of  their  circumstances,  and  Mill  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  ho  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  or  Congn'cra! 
tionalists.  Experience  will  gradually  teach  them  what  forniis 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  in  their  couutrv 
and  which  liarmonises  best  with  the  policy  that  is  suitaUe  to 
their  circumstances. 

\Ve  have  not  dwelt  too  long  on  these  (piestions,  seeing  iIkt 
are  of  vital  im])ortance,  and  persons  are  found  ready  to  qualitV  t’lie 
tendencies  to  delay  organization  in  Italy,  as  Plymouthisni  aiul  so 
fiu’th.  To  us  it  matters  little  what  the  Italians  are  called 
provided  they  make  good  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian?, 
and  this  they  have  done.  All  of  them  showed  an  apostolic 
zeal  during  the  late  war,  and,  hacked  by  tlie  noble  liberality 
of  the  Britirii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  they  conimeneed 


a  system  of  cobportage  which  has  gone  on  to  this  day.  The 
Society  just  nanu'd,  with  true  Christian  disinterestedness  sup- 
])orts  twelve  or  fourteen  agents  of  difierent  kinds,  who  labour 
in  every  part  of  Italy  now  open ;  and  we  have  no  douht 
are  (piite  ready  to  dislribule  the  “  AVord  of  God,”  in  what  is 
absurdly  styled  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,”  tlie  moment  Petei’s 
writings  cease  to  be  interdicted.  The  Peligious  Tract  Society  is 
another  hebuw  in  the  W(»rk,  and  is  rendering  good  service  in  its 
(juiet  and  elective  way.  Vast  numbers  of  Italian  Jlibles,  and 
useful  books  and  tracts  have  been  put  into  circulation,  and  either 
secretly  or  o]K‘uly  they  are  extensively  read.  Evangelists  and 
j>rivate  Christians  read  and  exjiound  the  Scripture  to  the  people: 
and  every  night,  in  a  multitude  of  ])laces,  converts  and  iiupiirers 
inei‘t  for  conference  and  ])rayer.  In  tlie  principal  cities,  and  in 
some  snmller  towns,  meetings  are  held  for  the  public  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Some  of  these  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and 
are  always  characterised  by  seriousness,  propriety,  and  decorum. 
( 'liurches  have  been  formed,  the  members  of  which  assemble  to 
celebrate  the  l.ord’s  Supjier.  A  few  schools,  chiefly  on  a  small 
scale,  have  been  (»pened  foi*  the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  u 
word,  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  Ihvjudices  have  been  subdued,  evangelical 
religion  is  better  understood  ;  its  professors  are  no  longer  regankd 
as  monsters,  and  curiosity  has  lieen  awakened.  This  is  niiiclt  to 
say,  and  what  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  a  few  .short 
months  ago. 

Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  come  the  means  to  carry  on  these 
operations  ?  AVe  have  already  named  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
but  these  are  not  all.  The  converts  themselves  are  some  of  them 
most  liberal  and  self-den^ung.  For  example,  recently  one  of  them 
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received  a  sum  of  money,  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  Mufe.  This  sum 
he  immediately  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  house 
for  j)ul)lic  worship,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  finding 
proper  accommodation.*  ]Many  of  them  give  all  the  time  and 
moiiev  tliey  can  to  help  on  the  work.  Ihit  since  they  are  for  the 
m«)st  part  poor,  and  new  openings  are  continually  presenting  them¬ 
selves  foreign  aid  is  im])eratively  required.  To  sujiply  this,  there 
is  the  Committee  for  Italian  Evangelization  at  Geneva,  which 
(loos  more  than  contribute  money,  inasmuch  as  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dii-ects  the  moyements  of  its  agents.  The  principal  inemlier 
of  this  Committee  is  the  excellent  Colonel  Tronchin.  Another 
Committee  exists  at  Nice,  mainly  composed  of  Ihiglishmen,  and 
this,  like  its  Genevan  colleague,  not  only  collects,  but  looks  after 
tlie  appropriation  of  its  funds. f  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
'W'aklenses.  Then  there  are  certain  individuals  who  su])erintend 
tlie  distribution  of  funds  entrusted  to  them.  In  England,  there 
are  generous  and  devoted  Christians  who  give  or  collect  money 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  tlie  case  may  be  the  same  elsewhere. 
Sympathy  is  all  very  well,  but  money  must  be  had,  for  rents  have 
to  he  paid,  and  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  must  be  met.  Evan¬ 
gelists,  Mitli  their  wives  and  families,  must  be  kept  from  starva¬ 
tion,  and  books  must  bo  purcliased.  Travelling  involves  an  out¬ 
lay ;  and  when  the  converts  have  done  their  utmost,  a  wide  margin 
remains  to  be  filled  up.  In  some  cases,  agents  have  to  be  trained, 
and  fitted  for  their  work.  But  to  return  to  the  sources  of  siqiply. 
There  are  certain  committees  for  continental  evangelization  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England.  In  Scotland  the  l"ree  Church 
vigorously  assist  the  Waldenses.  In  i^igland,  we  find  two  Socie¬ 
ties,  the  Foreign  .Vid  and  tlie  Evangelical  C^)ntinental ;  and  also 
an  Italian  Committee.  This  latter  is  a  small  organization  whose 
movements  are  very  ])rivatc,  and  therefore  its  action  is  limited, 
and  its  infiuonce  tritiing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  its 
existence  is  superfluous.  "We  turn,  then,  to  the  Foreign  Aid. 
This  Society  is  chiefly  supported  by  evangelical  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Two  of  its  executive,  the  I  lev.  Bichard 
Burgess,  the  Secretary,  and  the  lion.  Arthur  Kinnaird  undertook 
a  journey  to  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in  September  last,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  field. 
From  a  very  interesting  report  of  this  joiiruey,  wt  gather  a  number 
of  facts  in  the  main  harmonising  with  our  owm  coiuictions  already 
expressed.  We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  candour  and 
truthfulness  of  this  report,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  those  wiio 

*  “  Quarterly  Reporter  of  the  Evangelical  Continental  Society  where  how¬ 
ever  all  the  facts  are  not  named. 

t  Report  of  the  “  Foreigners’  Evangelization  Committee  at  Nice/’  Nov.  1859. 
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might  have  heeii  expected  to  witlihold  their  due  meed  of  praise  from 
the  irregular  inodes  of  religious  activity  they  witnessed  and  vet 
admired.  Tliey  describe  with  great  fairness  and  accuracy  wimt 
they  witnessed  at  Turin,  ^lilan,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  else¬ 
where  ;  and  the  general  imjiression  their  statement  leaves  upon 
the  mind  is,  that  it  will  he  a  shame  and  sorrow  to  England  in  after 
years  if  Ih-itish  Christians  hoic  stand  aloof  from  their  hrethreu 
now  lahouring  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  Italy.  We  are  not  aware 
to  what  extent  their  a])peal  has  l)een  responded  to ;  hut  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  hitherto  a  very  limit(‘d  sum  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  h^ireign  Aid  Society  for  this  object.  Of 
course,  the  claim  is  yet  new,  and  popular  interest  must  gradual! v 
he  awakened  in  it.* 

And  now  conies  the  h'vangellcal  Continental  Society,  which  is 
su])ported  almost  entirely  by  ^Nonconformists.  AVe  find  that  this 
society  has  issut'd  a  series  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  Italy  from  the 
commencement  of  the  o])])ortiinity  in  its  favour.  These  ap])eals 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and  extracts  from  its  correspoiulonce 
have  lieen  published.  ^Vnd  with  what  result  At  a  .soiree  held 
in  London,  on  the  1st  of  Fehruarv,  the  secretarv  announced  that 
the  subscriptions  for  Italy  amounted  to  three  hundred  ])oimds. 
This  is  hut  a  paltry  sum,  and  seems  to  he  a  reproach  to  British 
Xonconformists.  Why,  compare  this  with  the  large  amounts 
enthusiastically  forwarded  to  Garibaldi  to  buy  ritles  and  gunpowder. 
Tlie  list  is  before  us,  and  we  find  that  only  oiw  Dissenting  congre¬ 
gation  in  all  England  has  contributed  six  jiounds  as  a  collection 


*  This  letter  from  ^Irs.  Desanctis  may  interest  English  readers  in  the  school 
that  is  so  admirably  conducted  by  her  husband  and  herself  : — 

July  23. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  give  you  a  few  details  of  the  examination  which  took  place 
on  the  20th  instant.  It  would  have  rejoiced  your  heart  to  have  seen  how  the 
numbers  have  increased.  Every  seat  in  the  chapel  was  taken  up  by  these  dear 
children,  and  their  happy  countenances  showed  how  delighted  they  were  that  the 
long-expected  day  had  at  last  arriyed.  At  one  end  of  the  room  were  placed  two 
tables,  one  containing  tlie  prizes  and  upon  the  other  w’ere  exhibited  a  yariety  of 
things,  such  as  shirts,  collars,  samplers,  &c.,  which  had  been  made  by  the  elder 
girls; — letters  written  in  French  and  Italian,  copy-books  and  seyeral  other  tilings 
WTitten  by  both  boys  and  girls.  There  was  also  a  list  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  children,  showing  how  many  had  been  regular  in  attending  the  Sunday-school, 
and  another  list  of  good  conduct.  Ilut  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  table  contain¬ 
ing  the  prizes,  where  besides  the  Ilibles  and  Testaments,  and  other  neatly-bound 
books^  were  the  two  large  silver  medals,  the  gift  of  our  valued  friend  Gavazzi,  for  the 
two  boys  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“  It  was  sweet  to  hear  these  dear  children  lift  up  their  voices  in  praising  the 
Eord.  All  joined  in  chorus  most  sweetly.  After  the  Hymn  was  sung.  Dr. 
Desanctis  came  forward  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  boys,  Carnano  and  Bernato,  showed  such  thorough  acquaintance 
w’ith  God’s  Word  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  each  deserved  the  honoured  prize; 
tUeir  answers  were  so  correct  and  given  in  such  exact  Scripture  language. 
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oil  k'luiir  of  Italy  ;  aiul  though  the  sum  is  small,  it  is  worthy 
,,t*  record,  shoe  ing*  one  honourable  exception  among  the  thousaiul 
five  churches  of  Jhiglaiid.  AVe  shall  not  plead  for  the  two  socie¬ 
ties  wc  have  alluded  to ;  hut  we  must  say  that,  as  the  only  two 
societies  in  England  which  profess  to  assist  in  the  present  Italian 
movcaiicnt,  they  ought  to  have  received  more  than  five  or  six 
hundred  ])ounds  from  all  classes  of  British  Christians  for  the 
work’s  sake,  if  not  for  their  own.  The  little  they  have  raised 
lias  heen  principally  given  to  the  AValdenses  and  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  at  Geneva  and  at  Xice. 

AVe  arc  aware  that  an  impression  is  abroad  that  the  Italian 
work  is  very  insignificant — that  what  little  is  done  must  l)c  kept 
secret — and  that  money  is  not  recpiired  to  aid  it.  As  to  the  first, 
llio  Italian  work  is  small,  if  compared  with  the  millions  who 
inhabit  the  country.  But  it  is  large  when  contrasted  with  what 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  for  many  years  previously ;  it  is  large 
when  it  is  considered  that  scarcely  fifty  missionaries  and  colpor¬ 
teurs  are  engaged ;  and  it  is  large  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
iiiiiiiense  extent  of  territory  thrown  open,  and  the  possibility  of 
an  increase.  To  our  minds  it  is  enough  that  Italy  is  the  tiedd. 
As  to  the  second  affirmation,  that  pecuniary  aid  is  not  required, 
it  is  an  amiable  delusion  whereby  to  excuse  an  unwilling  mind ; 
])ut  the  facts  we  have  cited  must  dispel  it.  AA'ith  reganl  to  the 
tliird  point,  the  statement  is  partially  true  ;  and  this  is  the  chief 
reason  why  wc  have  refrained  in  this  paper  from  giving  state¬ 
ments  through  which  any  danger  could  accrue  to  the  unprotected 
and  scattered  evangelists  who  are  now  doing  tlie  work  of  God. 
W  regret  this  necessity  imposed  on  us,  as  the  narration  of  facts 
knoMii  to  us  Avould  enlist  sym])athy  more  elfoctually  than 
any  other  appeal.*  Jhit  the  public  prints  abound  in  details 
([uite  explicit  enough  to  show  the  character  and  bearings  of 
the  movement.  It  is  certain  that  the  ]h)pe  and  the  Italian 
archbishops  and  bishops  do  not  look  on  with  indifference.  They 
liavo  uttered  the  most  absurd  and  exaggerated  assertions  about 
it,  misrepresenting  it  in  every  way,  and  they  liave  thundered 
out  their  anathemas  against  all  who  favour  and  promote'  it. 
llis  Holiness,  for  example,  says  to  his  Irish  supporters,  ‘‘Let 


*  The  prudence  that  is'requIrcTby  Christian  men  in  Italy  is  indicated  in  the 
touching  words  of  one  of  her  noble  sons,  who  thus  writes : — 

“  In  order  not  to  ruin  everything  by  too  hot  a  zeal,  I  must,  for  the  present, 
remain  silent,  merely  observing  and  studying  our  atiairs.  Until  the  fate  of 
Central  Italy  is  deiiled,  we  must  not  risk  the  great  cause  of  the  (lospel.  Not 
tliat  I  see  Italy  unprepared — she  is  even  very  much  prepared — but  the  temporary 
governments  are  so  timid,  they  take  fright  at  the  very  mention  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  ...  I  have  found,  even  more  than  I  expected,  minds  disposed  to 
abandon  Popery,  when  there  shall  be  liberty  to  speak  freely.” 
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US  unite  in  invoking  tlic  patnjiiago  of  all  the  blessed  in  hoavon 
especially  of  the  immaculate  Virgin  ^laiy,  Mother  of  Ood’ 
that  the  pest  of  heresy  and  schism,  which  men  the  most 
wicked  are  striving  to  introduce  into  the  regions  of  Italv,  iiiav 
lie  driven  from  them  ’’  It  has  been  truly  said  that  tliis 
passage  ])roves  what  sjurit  they  are  of,  and  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  that  admiralde  scene  in  the  Pi^ffrim's  Pro(jres'<,  wlu'ro 
I)  liny  an  says  of  old  giant  Pope,  “lie  can  now  do  littio 
more  than  sit  in  his  cave’s  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  tlu‘v 
go  by,  and  luting  liis  nails,  because  he  cannot  come  at  tliein, 
saving,  ‘You  vill  never  mend  till  more  of  you  be  burned.’  It 
is  true  the  terrors  of  the  aufo  da  fc  are  over,  even  in  Italv ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  at  all  inditferent  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  plant  the  standard  of  Christ’s  cross  upon 
the  summits  of  Italy.  Their  dangers  are  great,  the  Avork  is 
urgent.  They  are  sober,  earnest  men,  fearing  God.  Hitherto 
they  have  ])rospered;  and  if  they  have  not  created  a  national 
movement,  they  have  OA'crywhere  found  acceptance ;  and  they 
look  with  esjiecial  confidence  to  free  and  Protestant  England  for 
sympathy  and  succour.  AVe  are  persuaded  that  when  the  leality 
and  power  of  the  work  are  understood  among  us,  thousands  Avill 
be  ready  to  help  them,  and  to  wish  them  God-speed. 


JSntirr 


Joirx  Angell  .Tames:  A  Eoviow  of  bis 
History,  Chiiractor,  Eloquence,  and 
Literary  Labours ;  ^yitll  Dissertations  on 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press,  Academic 
Preaching,  College  llelbrin,  &c.  By 
John  Campbell.  D.D.  Loudon:  John 
Sno\y.  180‘j. 

This  valuable  work  demands  a  further 
notice  at  our  hands.  Being  received 
l  »y  us  just  before  the  publication  of  our 
article  last  month  on  John  Angell 
James,  we  were  unable  to  exhibit  the 
scope  and  variety  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  or  to  estimate  its  ability. 
Now,  however,  we  are  }>repared  to  do 
l>oth.  It  is  a  splendid  monument 


I  raised  by  the  affection  of  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  the  zealous  laboui's,  the  great 
i  talents,  the  single  and  hallowed  pur- 
I  pose  of  his  life-long  friend.  It  does 
I  not  ])rofess  to  be  a  biography.  It  is 
'  an  doge,  written  Avitli  the  pathos  of 
mourning  and  with  all  the  glow  of 
admiring  friendship.  So  it  subdues 
and  animates  the  reader  with  varying 
but  powerful  emotions.  Dr.  Cainp- 
l)ell,  under  the  natural  prompting  of 
Iiis  admiration  for  Angell  James,  ha.s 
proposed  to  himself  a  doulile  task  in 
his  memorial  volume — auz.,  to  record 
the  chief  events  and  results  of  Mr. 
James’s  life,  and  also  to  set  forth  his 


®  “  (.Quarterly  Reporter  of  Eyangelical  Continental  tSocietv/’  p.  u*. 
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«,iinpl<'  for  *''o  omulation  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  minUtiy.  Hence  the  va- 
rietv  aiul  jmu'tical  value  of  tins  work. 
The  narration  ot  the  life  is  iiitei- 
<ner>e(l  with  iustroiis  para^Ta]>hs,  set 
in  as  ivtlectors  to  detleet  and  Hash 
iheVyit  of  Mr.  James’s  history  upon 
the  frohkms  of  ministerial  life  that 
;ue  now  agitated.  The  volume  is 
ilivideil  into  sections  or  books,  the 
titles  of  which  indicate  their  con- 
.  —  Introduction — Bio^aphical 
( )iitline — Robert  Haldane — Academic 
IVeachino — Chaiacter — Eloquence — 
Tlie  Jhdpit  and  the  Press — Literary 
Lihours— (’onclusion.  The  section 
oil  Anoell  James’s  literary  labours  is 
richly  instructive,  as  it  ^dves  a  resume 
of  Mr.  James’s  writiiif^s,  with  selec¬ 


tions  and  criticisms  ;  and  so  gatliers 
into  a  focus  the  central  radiant 
truths  which  ^Ir.  James  made  so 
clear  and  clothed  with  such  impres- 
t;ive  majesty  in  all  his  works.  We 
have  seldom  read  pages  crowded  with 
weightier  thoughts  or  expressed  with 
nobler  felicity.  A  skilful  and 
loving  hand  has  drawn  this  precious 
elixir  from  a  mass  of  goodly  volumes. 
While  thus  a  former  chapter  depicts 
the  outward  portraiture  of  Mr. 
.Tames’s  career,  in  this  chapter  the 
soul  of  this  “  Man  of  God”  is  revealed 
with  its  characteristic  and  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  its  wide,  deep- 
hearted  sympathies. 

Throughout  the  volume.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  says  many  strong  and  pungent 
things  in  reference  to  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  ministry  of  the  present  day. 
Two  topics,  however,  chietly  engage 
his  attention,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  IMr.  James’s  life 
— viz.,  the  Art  of  Preaching,  and 
the  Training  of  Ministerial  Stu¬ 
dents — both  to*pics  of  superlative 
importance,  which  we  have  already 
discussed  in  the  .  pages  of  -Xiie 
Eclfxtic.  We  do  not  agree  with 
I>r.  Campbell  as  to  the  good  results 
accruing  to  our  students  from  uni¬ 
versity  examinations  and  degrees. 
He  forgets  that  similar  examinations 
have  always  been  held  in  oiir  colleges, 
and  the  only  difference — which  con¬ 


stitutes  the  superiority  of  university 
examination — is  that  they  are  more 
thorough,  of  wider  range,  and  severer 
scrutiny.  But  we  do  most  conlially 
and  emphatically  support  his  demands 
for  a  higher  theological  and  homiletic 
education  in  our  colleges.  And  if 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  b(*  incom¬ 
patible  with  this,  they  must  bo 
abjured.  "Why  should  there  not  1)o 
the  division  in  the  student’s  course 
wliicli  Dr.  Campbell  recommends,  and 
which  is  adopted  in  the  Scottish 
churches,  by  whicli  one  ])ortion  of  the 
term  of  years  should  be  devoted  to  the 
literary  and  preliminary  studies,  and 
the  other  to  strictly  ministerial  pre- 
]>aration.  Plainly,  Nonconformist 
ministers  must  be  “  thoroughlv  fui- 
lushed’'  in  our  day  for  pulpit  and 
public  work,  or  their  intiuence  and 
their  churches  will  be  annihilated. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  utterances  are 
hearty,  earnest,  and  to  the  point. 
All  must  feel  that  he  is  zealous 
only  for  the  “])owerof  the  Gospel,” 
and  therefore  fearlessly  denounces 
what  his  large  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  have  convinced  him  hinders 
the  truth  of  God,  and  weakens  the 
Church.  We  aie  always  roused  and 
instructed  by  his  earnest  testimony, 
if  we  do  not  always  assent  to  it ;  and 
we  have  the  warmest  satisfaction  in 
recommending  his  book  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  men  who  wish  to  know  and  to 
share  the  spirit  of  Angell  James’s 
life,  and  especially  to  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  will  find  a  fund  of 
stimulating  ami  suggestive  thought, 
such  as  is  rarely  deposited  in  one 
volume. 


The  Good  Stewakd  :  a  Manual  for 
Sunday-school  Teachers.  By  Miss 
Henderson. 

In  a-field  of  labour  like  the  Sunday- 
school,  it  is  most  important  that  all 
the  workers  should  have  practical 
instruction.  The  readiest  way  to 
learn  the  right  use  of  tools  is  to  use 
them,  and  the  readers  of  this  book 
will  be  those  who  are  actually  at 
work,  and  that  with  a  large  amount 
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of  oflu-ioiicy.  Wliilo,  tliereforo,  wc 
think  that  it  is  well  to  remind  such 
aj^ent.s  from  time  to  time  of  the 
theory,  the  pmciice  is  at  all  times 
that  which  we  look  to  discover  in 
any  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
manual.  It  is  true,  the  fair  author  i 
of  this  treatise  was,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  precluded  from  dealing  at  length 
with  the  specific  questions  of  infant 
training  and  .‘senior  class  manage¬ 
ment — the  committee  very  properly 
considering  that  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  , 
Copper  had  supplied  that  lack  in  ! 
their  jirize  essays,  but  we  should  | 
rather  have  had  a  work  more  like 
that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Davids,  in  a 
condensed  form,  which  really  was 
what  it  professed  to  be,  a  Manual  for 
Teachei  s.  ; 

Now,  while  we  say  all  this,  we  j 
must  not  l)e  supposed  to  be  unim-  i 
pressed  with  the  great  ])ractical  value  I 
of  a  large  portion  of  this  manual.  It 
abounds  in  fit  illustrations,  is  very 
suggestive,  and  Ixars  the  marks  of 
great  jia  ins-taking  and  research. 
Perhaps  it  may  result  from  a  certain 
limitation  of  space,  but  from  some  ' 
cause,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  I 
want  of  completeness  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work.  We  take,  for  j 
instance,  the  admiralde  advice  given  | 
to  teachers  to  keep  up  their  influence  | 
over  their  pupils,  to  commenee  and  , 
carry  on  corresi>ondence,  to  vi^it  ! 
frequently,  and  winning  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  children  and  parents,  be¬ 
come  their  friend,  counsellor,  and 
temporal  helper.  Now,  to  do  this,  a 
]>ractical  eye  will  at  once  see  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
these  obstacles  are  not  in  the  power 
of  the  teacher  to  overcome.  This 
advice  should  be  given  complete, 
with  a  decided  advocaev  of  the 
abandonment  of  that  useless  plan  of  | 
moving  children  incessantly  from  one  i 
class  to  another — a  process  by  which  | 
influence  is  destroved,  and  that  ; 
without  any  equivalent  advantage.  ! 
This,  and  the  lianeful  practice  of  | 
alternate  teaching,  would  at  once  : 
render  impossible  the  discharge  of  j 
the  duty  so  properly  inculcated.  ’ 


The  book  is  a  readable  aiul  useful 
one,  and  will  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution  to  the  librariesof  our  Suiulav- 
schools  of  all  denominations. 


Inquiry  into  the  Original  Lan¬ 
guage  OF  St.  Mattuew’s  Gospel- 
with  Rolative  Discussious  on  tlie  Lan! 
guage  of  Palcstino  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  (iospcl. 
By  the  Kev.  Alexander  Koherts.  M.A. 
]Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church* 
St.  John’s  \Vood.  London :  Bagsters. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  loi). 

The  object  of  this  treatise,  as  stated 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  ])reface,  is 
“  to  vindicate  and  uphold  the  Cfreek 
original  of  St.  Matthew’s  Cruspel.” 
Tlie  basis  of  the  whole  argument  is, 
that  the  Greek  was  the  i>revailing 
language  .‘<poken  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  Our 
Lord  himself  usually  spoke  in  that 
language.  The  general  tradition  of 
the  early  church  as  to  the  Hebrew 
(or  Aramaic)  origiiuil  of  Matthew  is 
therefore  set  aside,  as  relating  to  a 
matter  beyond  the  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Fathers  who  report  it, 
and  being  contradicted  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  We  cannot, 
in  a  brief  notice,  enter  on  the  argu¬ 
ment,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  mere  statement  of  our  conviction, 
that  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  proved  his 
fundamental  point,  and  consecpiently 
his  wliole  superstructine  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  do  not  lielieve  that  any 

O  v 

one  will  be  convinced  by  the  trea¬ 
tise.  Those  who  alreadv  hold  with 
Mr.  Roberts  the  view  that  there 
never  was  any  Hebrew  Gospel 
written  by  ^Matthew,  may  readily 
accede  to  his  statement  ;  for  it 
is  pleasant  to  hear  a  clever  advo¬ 
cate  maintain  one’s  own  views,  and 
put  them  in  a  somewhat  new  form  ; 
l»ut  at  least  as  plausilde  an  argument 
might  be  made  out  in  a  similar  way 
cn  the  other  side,  and  we  should  be 
then,  after  all,  no  nearer  the  truth. 
Mr.  Roberts  has,  howx*vor,  risked  the 
whole  case  on  this  one  point,  and 
states  distinctly  that  “  if  that  ciin  be 
set  aside,  or  if  it  fail  to  convince,”  he 
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“  willing!  to  acknowledger,  tliat  no- 
else  which  remains  to  he  stated 
likely  to  he  successful,  and  at  once 
to  abandon  the  aroruinent.”  (P.  IST.) 
^Vc  cannot  hut  think,  that  with  his 
views  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  (j  nest  ion,  he  lias  shown  more  con- 
tideiice  than  prudence  in  this  asser¬ 
tion.  Pid  the  (piestion,  after  all, 
interesting  and  in  some  respects  im¬ 
portant  jrs  it  is,  has  not  that  vital 
eonnection  with  revealed  truth  which 
Mr.  Koherts  assigns  to  it.  And  we 
iniist  i^rotest  against  such  language  as 
the  following : — “  The  question,  then, 
which  has  been  discu.ssed  in  this 
treatise,  is  one  of  vast  im])ortance, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  hut  the  whole  of  the 
Xew  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is, 
ill  truth,  the  very  ThcrmopuJif!  of 
sacred  criticism,  on  this  ground  the 
decisive  battle  must  he  fought  :  the 
fate  of  the  whole  inspired  Scriptures 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  involved  in  its 
issue,  ainl  when  we  take  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  it  is  only  too 
plain  that  the  result  must  ])rove  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  friends  of  divine 
revelation,  and  that  the  cause  of 
inspired  tmth  is  irretrievably  lost.” 
(Pp.  144,  145.)  AVe  earnestly  advise 
Mr.  lloherts,  in  any  further  critical 
attempt  which  he  may  make,  not  to 
indulge  in  such  very  rash  assertions. 
The  cause  of  inspired  truth  survived, 
though  Papias  in  the  second  century 
declared  that  “Matthew  wrote  his 
(lospel  in  Hebrew,  and  every  one 
interpreted  it  as  he  could  nor  is  it 
yet  irretrievably  lost,  though  many 
of  the  Fathers  in  succession  reiterated 
the  same  statement,  and  though 
Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  added 
that  “  it  Avas  not  certain  by  whom  it 
was  translated  into  Greek.” 


The  Unity  of  the  Faith.  Bv  the 
llov.  A.  Lcitch.  Edinburgh  :  ihliott. 
London  :  Uamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  not  a  happy 
one.  It  fails  to  define  its  proper  aim. 
It  is  tlie  plea  of  a  thoughtful,  culti¬ 
vated,  and  earnest  mind  for  Christian 


:  union.  The  fundamental  coiiclusi»)ii 
,  of  tlie  author  we  are  unable  to  aecept 
in  all  its  extent.  It  is  this,  contra- 
I  dictory  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
j  tures  are  errors  ;  they  must  be  sinful 
I  in  their  origin  ;  such  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions  might  be  corrected  ;  ( ’hristians 
are  therefore  culpable,  that  they  are 
not  doctrinally  agreed.  AVe  admit, 
that  there  is  not  only  some  but  much 
truth  in  the  assertion,  that  the  Prote.s- 
tant  sects  might  and  ought  to  approxi¬ 
mate  far  more  closely  in  their  dogma.s. 
But  there  are  causes  of  theological 
diversity  and  pur]K)ses  for  its  emer¬ 
gence,  mental  and  moral,  which  this 
very  simple  theory  strangely  ignores, 
or  does  not  apprehend.  AV>  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  use  of  dialogue  by 
the  author  is  any  relief  to  the  reader, 
and  strongly  suspect  that  it  may  con¬ 
fuse  the  thinking  rather  than  sustain 
the  attention  of  the  majority.  A 
sinister  or  ignorant  coiisulter  of  the 
volume  might  make  a  mischievous 
use  of  the  paragniphs  assigned  to  the 
Popish  and  scejitical  interlocutors. 
AVdth  the  spirit  and  general  intention 
of  the  writer,  we  feel  the  deepest 
I  sympathy,  and  admire  the  great 
j  ability  with  which  he  has  executed 
I  his  task.  AVe  have  differed  from  him 
'  with  reluctance,  but  feel  the  more 
I  able  to  recommend  the  book  with 
I  candour  to  the  serious  study  of  all 
;  Christians.  AVe  have  no  expectation 
i  of  arriving  at  religious  unitij  through 
,  doctrinal  luianimitij.  AA^e  can  only 
i  Avish  that  all  the  readers  may  culti- 
'  A'ate  the  temper  of  the  Avriter,  and 
(Jiristian  union  Avill  be  speedily  at- 
j  tained  Avithout  our  needing  to  Avait 
j  for  theological  uniforuiiti/. 


The  Lite  of  IIichard  Knill,  of  St. 
Petersburg;  being  Selections  from  his 
Keminisceuces,  Journals,  and  Corres¬ 
pondence,  with  a  Koview  of  his  Cha¬ 
racter  and  a  Preface  by  the  late  liev. 
.Tolm  Angell  James.  By  Charles  II. 
Birrcll.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Few  men  in  our  day  have  possessed 
the  peculiar  and  commanding  inflii- 
eiices  of  moral  earnestness  in  a 


I 


p-eater  defrrec  than  Ttichanl  Kiiill. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  very  reinai  kal)le 
ability;  he  |)robably  was  never 
firnilty  of  a  transcendental  thought  in 
his  life,  but  his  measure  of  abilitv 
was  consecrated  in  its  entiiencss  to 
whatever  ])ur|  ose  he  had  in  hand. 
This  was  naturally  cliaracteristic  of 
him — a  power  of  shaip,  sudden, 
entire  concentration  of  thou^dit  and 
of  cner;iy — and,  when  he  became  a 
l)ious  man,  the  jrreat  motives  of  reli¬ 
gion  were  added  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  character :  and  the 
whole  was  sutfused  with  a  sanctity 
and  dcvotcdiiess  that  made  him 
irresistible.  However  (juestionable 
the  wi>dom  of  his  projects,  it  was 
almost  im}>ossible  to  be  critical,  or  to 
stand  aloof  while  under  the  spell  of 
his  personal  ])re<encc  and  urgency. 
In  the  moral  results  of  his  life, 
indeed,  far  more  was  accomjdished 
through  the  impulses  of  his  fervid 
heart,  than  tlie  judgment  of  the 
wisest  head  could  devise  or  fultiL 
His  sublime  simplicity  of  pui'imse 
was  more  than  wusdom  to  him. 
The  heart  is  often  wiser  than 
the  head.  He  belonged  to  the 
Xavier  and  Henry  Martyn  class  of 
men — the  seraph  class — men  who 
burn — and  under  similar  condition 
of  life,  he  would  have  been  what  they 
were.  Everything  about  him  par¬ 
took  of  this  simple  intensity  of 
character.  Nothing  that  he  did  can 
be  conceived  of  as  measured,  judicial, 
or  common-])lace.  Whatever  his 
hand  found  to  do  he  did  wdth  all 
his  might.  He 

“  jloved  filtogethcr  if  lie  moved  at  all.” 
He  had  a  passion  lor  music,  and 
thinking  that  he  could  gratify  it  if 
he  could  get  into  a  militia  band,  he 
enlisted  at  once.  His  conversion 
was  that  of  the  jailer  rather  than 
that  of  Lydia.  When  the  Barnstaple 
Militia  was  to  be  disbanded,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  every 
militia  man  a  tract  distributor,  and 
went  into  the  barrack-yard  when  the 
men  were  assenil)led  to  jiersuade 
them  to  take  his  tracts.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  although  one  of  the  grenadiers 


swore  at  him  in  a  very  fearful  way. 

“  Form  a  circle  round  him,”  mid  he 
I  to  his  comrades,”  and  I  will  swear  at 
I  him.”  They  did  so.  “He  swore 
^  fearfully,  and  I  wept,”  says  Mr. 

!  Knill.  Years  aft(‘r  he  met  this 
I  man— a  converted  man  from  tlie 
I  impresbions  of  that  hour.  \\[i 
I  consecration  to  missionary  v/oik  was 
I  C(jualiy  characteristic.  He  gave 
j  himself  to  it  laxly  and  soul.  For  a 
,  short  time  he  went  to  Madras.  liis 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  Fiifr- 
I  land,  and  after  a  little  while  went  to 
I  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided 
I  thirteen  yeais.  Again  broken  down 
I  in  health,  he  returned  to  England, 

I  and  for  eiglit  yeai'S  was  the  travelling 
agent  of  the  London  ^lissionary 
Society.  Then  he  was  for  a  bhort 
!  time  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wootton- 
umler-Edge,  and  finally  accepted  the 
])astorate  of  the  C'oiigregational 
(  hurcli  at  Chester,  wheie  lie  closed 
his  useful  and  holy  life.  The  good 
bi.diop  of  the  diocese  followed  him 
to  his  grave,  saying  that  there  w:is 
“  comlorl  ill  taking  the  last  look  of  a 
good  man.” 

j  r? 

I  This  memoir  of  him,  consisting 
;  very  largely  of  selections  from  his 
I  journals  and  letters,  is  full  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents,  and  of 
high  spiritual  teaching.  We  arc 
thankful  lor  having  jicrused  it. 

^Ir.  Birrell  has  discharged  his  duty 
admirably.  His  volume  is  the  Avork 
of  refined  taste  and  of  a  loving 
heart.  It  is  simple,  compendious, 
and  modest.  The  biograjiher  never 
stands  before  his  friend — the  painter 
i  before  his  portrait.  In  these  days 
I  of  prolix  memoir  writing,  Ave  heartily 
commend  it  as  a  model  of  A\’hat  u 
memoir  should  be. 


Tue  Mimster’sWooixo.  By^Mrs.  Stowe. 
London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  plot  of  this  story,  as  most  of  our 
readei*s  Avill  kiiOAv,  is  clraAvii  after  a 
siui])le  |)atteiii.  Mar\%  the  heroine, 
is  the  only  daughter  of  a  avkIoaa',  and 
is  in  love  Avith  her  cousin,  a  frank, 


*  Park’s  “  Memoir  of  Hopkins. 
Patten’s  “  Reminiscences,”  p.  31. 
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morn’,  and  tliou^litless  sailor.  He 
awa V  for  a  three  years’  voyage,  to 
The  complete  satisfaction  ot  the 
widow,  who  wishes  to  marry  her 
,1  uuditer  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  muldle- 
•Mreii  Xe"’  England  C’alvinistic  divine, 
vdio  boards  in  her  house.  AVonl  is 
brouuht  by  a  survivor  that  the  sailor 
cousin  is  drowned  ;  and  bowed  down 
to  the  earth  in  spirit,  and  gently 
urired  on  by  her  mother,  Mary  con¬ 
sents  to  many  the  Doctor.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  wedding  ;  but 
just  at  tlie  last  moment  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  cousin  returns  an  altered 
man,  and  marries  ]Mary.  The  episode 
of  Verginie  and  Dolonel  Burr,  though 
unpleasant  in  itself,  is  skilfully  fitted 
in.  As  regards  the  main  incident  of  the 
tale,  viz.,  the  wooing  and  its  issue,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  that, 
though  substantially  a  fact,  it  is 
not  only  chronologically  inaccurate, 
])Ut  extremely  so.  The  Doctor  was 
born  in  17:21  ;  and  the  date  of  his 
tii*st  marriage  was  as  early  as  174s, 
when  he  was  living  at  Great  Rarring- 
ton.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  an 
unmarried  man  at  forty  (the  age  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  IMrs.  Stowe  in 
chapter  12),  he  was  a  benedict  at 
twenty-seven  ;  and  when,  in  1770,  he 
removed  to  Ne>v])ort,  wdiere  the  scene 
of  her  tale  is  laid,  had  been  married 
some  two-and-twenty  years  ;  nor  did 
he  lose  the  wife  of  his  youth  until 
within  a  month  of  the  termination  of 
his  seventy-second  year,  when,  after 
a  thirteen  months’  widowhood,  he 
took  to  himself  a  second,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him.  His  first  marriage  took 
])lace,  also,  eight  years  before  Burr, 
who  figures  in  the  tale,  was  even  born,- 
and  long  before  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  the  -  story  repeatedly  re¬ 
fers  to  as  a  past  event. 

This  chronological  incorrectness  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  w’e  mention 
simply  as  a  fact.  We  attach  no  im- 
l)ortance  to  it.  The  merits  of  the  tale, 
as  such,  are,  of  course,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it.  Her  mental  analysis, 
her  delineations  of  character,  her 
quiet,  sly,  kind  satire,  her  life-like 
descriptions — these  and  other  charac¬ 


teristics  of  the  story  interest  us  none 
the  less  because  of  it. 

We  are  forewarned  that  these  facts 
are  more  or  less  re-greuped  and  modi¬ 
fied,  and  have  no  right  therefore  to 
quarrel  with  mere  anachronisms. 

The  incident  upon  which  it  is 
founded  appears  to  be  tlie  following, 
which  we  giv'e  in  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  and  Dr.  Patten,  who  re¬ 
cord  it : — 

“A  second  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment  w’as  eipially  inauspicious.  He 
(the  Doctor)  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
a  young  woman,  inten'sting  in  her 
ap})earance  and  manners,  and  of  a 
bright  intellect,  who  was  also  rather  a 
belle.  She  favoured  his  suit,  and,  so 
far  as  appeared,  there  was  a  mutual  at¬ 
tachment.  When  the  time  of  their  mar¬ 
riage  was  not  far  distant,  a  former  lover, 
W'lio  had  been  absent  some  time,  re¬ 
turned,  ^v  ith  the  design  of  renewing 
his  attentions  ;  and  ly  indirect,  or 
explicit,  manifestations  of  it  excited 
in  her  the  expectation  of  an  otfer  to 
be  his  wifcT  So  at  least  say  Drs. 
Park  and  Patten  ;  their  meaning,  of 
course,  is  “  of  an  oiler  to  be  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  intimation,'’  they  con¬ 
tinue,  “engaged  her  attections  ;  and 
frankly  disclosing  the  truth  to  Dr., 
then  ^Ir.  Hopkins,  she  assured  him 
that  ‘however  much  she  respected 
him,  she  could  not  fulfil  her  engage¬ 
ment  from  the  heart.’  ”  , 

This,  he  said,  was  a  trial,  a  very 
great  trial  ;  but  as  she  had  not  de¬ 
signed  to  deceive  him  in  the  engage- 
ments  she  had  given  him,  he  could 
part  with  her  in  friendship.* 

As  in  “  Uncle  Tom’s  ( ’abin,”  w^e 
have  here  a  beautifulR-painte(l  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  efiects  of  profound  grief  in 
strengthening  and  deepening  charac¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Stowe  excels  in  depicting 
the. discipline  of  sorrow.  We  might 
easily  imagine  that  she  has  herself 
struggled  through  some  great  crisis 
of  affliction,  and  so  writes  with  all  the 
vividness  of  one  who  has  actually  ex¬ 
perienced  what  she  portrays.  Be  this 
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a.s  it  may,  her  pliilosophy  of  sorrow  is  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  such 

both  beautiful  true.  If  it  lacks  utter.iuces  as  these.  Tiie  questior  of 

somewhat  in  (letiniteness  of  outline,  eternal  punishmeut  is  one  to  he  am 

it  almost  conceals  this  by  its  depth  ])roaclKHl  witli  tremhliiifr  and  tears 

and  brilliancy  of  colouring  ;  and  few  To  speak  with  ;^dib  tonj,oic  and  uu- 

pictures  have  been  painted  of  more  moved  heart  on  so  terrible  a  tlieino 

saintly  beauty  than  that  of  Mary  ;  as  this,  seems  inlinitely  woi*se  tliau 
after  she  has  heard  of  the  death  of  her  ,  to  declaim  hysterically  a^^aiiist  it 
cousin.  Would  that  all  our  novelists  ■  We  are  not  disposed  "to  find  fault 
taught  thus  the  purifyiii’^  power  of  '  with  the  ‘Spirit  in  wliich  Mi*s.  Stowe 
sorrow  !  !  apj)roaches  this  subject,  but  we  de- 

Tlie  theolo;ry  of  the  tale  will,  we  !  precate  its  discussion  wlieii  it  is  only 
think,  be  deemed  far  less  satisfactory.  :  very  imperfectly  investi^mred,  anil 
A  paragraph  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  ;  the  feelin<^rs  are  roused  to  precipitate 
chaptei-s  in  “  Dred,”  had  lon^^  ago  1  the  judgment.  The  moral  law  is  not 
prepared  us  for  what  we  find  in  |  framed  according  to  our  likes  and  dis- 
“Tiie  Minister’s  Wooing.”  We  do  i  likes,  neither  are  tlie  facts  of  this 
not  assert  tliat  Mrs.  Stowe  has  really  world  or  the  world  to  come.  Appeals 

adopted  the  creed  of  Universalism,  to  the  feelings  of  readers  who  have 

but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  never  viewed  the  subject  from  dil- 

her  intiuence  is  stretching  in  that  di-  ferent  points,  can  only  lead  to  the 

roction.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  hasty  adoption  of  an  iniinature  iqji- 

interpret  such  a  passage  as  this  ?  i  nion,  and  to  the  weakening  of  that 
“  Could  Christ  be  happy,  if  those  who  salutary  awe  which  the  doctrine  of 

were  one  with  Him  were  sinful  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is 

accursed  I  And  could  Christ’s  own  so  c  dculated  to  produce.  A  great  hope 

loved  ones  be  happy,  .when  those  and  a  great  fear  seem  to  be  the  pil- 

with  whom  they  have  exchanged  be-  lars  upon  which  the  edifice  of  society 

ing,  in  whom  they  live  and  feel,  are  rests,  ami  we  can  scarcely  look  on 

wandering  stars,  for  whom  is  reserved  with  inditference,  whilst  we  se(‘  any- 

the  mist  of  darkness  for  ever  ?  She  one  hewing  down  one  of  them  as 

had  been  taught  that  the  agonies  of  unnecessary,  or  suggesting  that  it 

the  lost  would  be  for  ever  in  sight  of  |  may  safely  be  removed, 
the  saints,  without  abating  in  the  |  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  our  aii- 
least  their  eternal  joys  ;  nay,  that  thoress  suggests  through  one  of  her 
they  would  find  in  it  increasing  mo-  eharacters,  that  the  old  doctrine  is, 
tives  to  praise  and  adoration.  Could  after  all,  the  true  one.  .She  writes, 

it  be  so  '  Would  the  last  act  of  the  “Storms,  earthquakes,  volcanoes, sick- 

great  Bridegroom  of  the  CTiurch  be  ness,  death,  go  on  without  regarding 

to  strike  from  the  heart  of  his  puri-  us.  Everywhere  I  see  the  most  hope- 

tied  Bride  those  yearnings  of  self-  ;  less,  unrelieved  sufiering, — and  for 
devoting  love  which  his  whole  ex-  aught  I  see,  it  may  be  eternal.  . 

ample  had  taught  her,  and  in  which  ....  TTie  doctor’s  dreadful  .sys- 

she  retlected,  as  in  a  ghiss.  His  own  tern,  is,  I  confess,  much  like  the  laws 

nature  I  If  not,  is  there  not  some  of  Nature,  al)out  what  one  may  reason 

])rovision  by  which  those  roots  of  out  from  them.”  But  as  we  have 

deathless  love  which  Christ’s  bo-  said  before,  a  theme  so  profoundly 

trothed  ones  strike  into  other  hearts  important  should  not  be  meddled 

shall  have  a  divine,  redeeming  with,  unless  all  the  arguments  are 

power  ?  Question  vital  as  life-blood  used  which  can  be  placed  in  either 

to  ten  thousand  hearts, — fathers,  scide  of  the  discussion.  A  doctrine, 

mothers,  wives,  husbands, — to  all  ^  however  fearful,  which  like  some 
who  feel  the  infinite  saciedness  of  !  ancient  manuscript  has  been  an  heir- 
lov«*  !’’  I  loom  of  the  cluirch  for  centuries,  and 

We  can  sympathise  very  doej»ly  1  whose  leaves  have  rustled  through  the 
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(in.'on<,  and  l>ooii  blotted  by  the  tears 
of  nil  inniiiii^^caMe  succession  of  the 
„i^e  and  the  oood,  must  Jiot  be  hur¬ 
riedly  committed  to  the  ttamcs  as  a 
wortidess  forgery. 


The  I'Acrs  and  Laws  of  Life;  Boin" 
an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Openintj  of  tlie  Medical  School  of  the 
W  estminster  llosjtital,  on  October  3rd, 
is.V.b  Bv  J.  Kussell  Kevnolds,  M.l)., 
V.K.C.P.,  &c.  London:  d.  Churchill. 

]>P..  IvUSSKLL  BeYNOI.DS  IS  kllOWll  to 

oiii*  medical  readers  as  the  author  of 
several  pathological  works  of  great 
ability.  His^  discourse  on  “  Vertigo,” 
ami  ids  great  work  entitled  “  ] diag¬ 
nosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
rSpiiiaU'ord,”  have  quite  a  standard  re¬ 
putation.  The  present  lecture,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  its  title,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  wider  circle,  is  of  a  more 
popular  class,  and  is  further  charac¬ 
terised  by  singular  force  and  elo- 
(ptence. 

As  the  subject  ebosen  by  I)r. 
Beynolds  for  his  address  was  “  The 
Facts  and  the  Laws  of  Life,”  he  found 
ojiportimity  for  saying  wisely,  clearly, 
boldly,  and  religiouMy,  some  graiul 
and  needful  thing^s  about  life  itself — 
about  the  cnqiire  of  science,  the 
nature  of  fact,  and  the  meaning  of 
discovered  lair.  He  discriminates 
things  that  are  often  confounded, 
botli  with  fads  and  laws^  not  only  by 
iiUMlical  students,  but  by  empanelled 
juries,  liy  learned  advocates,  and  by 
students  of  physical  science.  “  Facts  ” 
are  distinguished  from  “  fancies,” 
“  hypotheses,”  ‘‘  opinions,”  and  “frac¬ 
tions  of  facts.”  With  considerable 
skill,  he  vindicates  what  maybe  teimed 
the  moral  ctymo  ogy  of  the  word  law 
as  a})plied  to  the  generalizations  of 
science.  He  repudiates,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  indignation,' the  change  of 
nonienclatiire  suggested  bv  Mr.  Buckle 
and  others  by  which  the  idea  of  coer¬ 
cion,  will,  and  ulterior  purjiose,  deeper 
than  reason  and  vaster  than  nature, 
would  be  excluded  from  our  estimate 
of  those  aspects  of  nature  which  are 
ill  fact  a  synthesis  of  mature  and 


i  man  ;  and  with  great  eloiiucncc,  ho 
links  the  laws  of  nature  with  the 
:  great  Commandments  which  proclaim 
Gt^d’s  own  ideal  of  a  perfected 
!  humanity. 

Dr.  Ileynolds  draws  accurate  dis- 
i  tinction  between  lairs^  and  either 
I  “  mere  sequence''^  or  ^^arcideufal  coinci- 
I  dence but  the  principal  value  and 
!  power  of  the  pamphlet  seem  to  us  to  be 
I  contained  in  the  portion  of  it  in  which 
!  the  author  points  out  the  danger  and 
I  even  absurdity  of  confounding  statis- 
i  tical  results  with  law.  He  shows  that 
the  law  of  nature  “  is  true*  at  all 
magnitudes,  times,  and  distances 
but  the  so-called  statistical  law  “is 
j  only  true  at  such  magnitude,  time, 

!  and  distance  as  shall  be  sutticient  to 
I  lose  or  hide  the  individual  in  the 
j  multitude.”  He  uses  this  position, 

,  which  he  docs  not  fail  to  illustrate 
copiously  as  vantage  ground  on  which 
to  contend  witli  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  “  History  of  Civiliziitioii 
in  England.”  Dr.  BeynohLs  shows 
that  Mr.  Buckle’s  repudiation  of 
human  will  or  Divine  Providence  in 
human  atfairs — on  the  basis  of  a  jier- 
centage  of  suicides  being  determin¬ 
able  lieforeliand  in  a  given  locality — 
j  is  an  egregious  petitio  prineijni.  The 
statistical  results  are  shown  to  be 
demonstrably  untrue,  until  the  accu¬ 
mulation  is  so  great  that  it  includes 
every  possibility  of  action  and  every 
variety  of  condition.  “  It  is  by  re¬ 
moving  yourself  to  a  great  distance 
j  from  the  actual  facts  that  thenumeri- 
!  cal  statement  of  these  facts  exhibits 
uniformity.  To  the  naked  eye,  the 
I  moon’s  outline  is  an  even  curve,  there 
i  are  no  inequalities,  no  change«i  in  its 
form  ;  but  learn  the  distance,  or  en- 
.  large  your  power  of  vision,  and  then 
mountain  ranges,  valleys,  and  extinct 
I  volcanoes  break  the  line.  And  so  it 
r  i.'T'Vvith  man.  Go  far  enough  from 
I  the  individual  soul ;  lose  his  pei-son- 
]  ality  in  the  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
that  surround  liim,  and  the  net  result 
.  of  this  ten  thousand  and  of  that,  may 
'  be  the  same.  But  there  are  in  him 
,  individual  features,  heights  of  aspira- 
i  tioiq  and  depths  of  despair,  angry 
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passions,  and  Divine  helps  ;  and 
these  seen  in  the  unit,  but  lost  in 
the  many,  are  the  real  moving  forces, 
the  determining  causes  of  all  his 
action.” 

It  is  highly  refreshing  to  greet  this 
outspoken  utterance  in  days  when 
science  is  treated  by  so  manj'  of  its 
advocates  as  the  rival  of  religion,  and 
the  antagonist  of  revelation  ;  and  we 
would  suggest  that  Dr.  Ileynolds 
might  give  his  able  pamphlet  a  more 
l)ermanent  and  enlarged  form. 


Tiie  Life  axd  Labours  of  the  Lev. 

Daniel  Baker,  D.I).  By  his  Son,  the 

Rev.  W.  M.  Baker.  Third  Kdition. 

Philadelphia :  TV.  S.  and  A.  Austin. 

London:  Aisbet  and  Co.  1859. 

Dr.  Ja^ues  Baker  was  born  at  !Mid- 
way,  Liberty  County,  (ieorgia,  in 
171H.  He  was  ordained  over  his  first 
charge  by  a  Presbytery  held  in  1818. 
He  publLhed  two  voluines  of  sermons, 
which  have  had  an  extensive  sale, 
and  have  been  productive  of  much 
good.  He  preached  more  fre<[uently, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  ;  sustained  seven  pastorates — 
all  of  them  successful  and  ])rosperous 
to  a  remarkable  degi'ee.  He  labmired 
eight  years  as  an  evangelist,  enduring 
great  hardships,  and  displaying  right 
worthy  courage,  zeal,  and  self-denial. 
He  was  the  real  founder  of  Austin 
College,  Texas  ;  was  its  first  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  obtained  no  less  than  one 
hundreil  thousand  dollars  for  its 
funds  ;  and,  to  crown  all  else,  he  is 
reckonc<l,  with  apparent  tairness  and 
honesty,  to  have  been  the  means  of 
conversion  to  twenty  thousand  souls  I 
Such  a  life  needs  no  comments.  As¬ 
suming  its  asserleil  facts,  it  is  its  owni 
authentication  of  its  claim  to  a  higher 
origin  than  could  be  found  in  unas¬ 
sisted  nature,  to  a  diviner  inspiration 
than  genius  could  enkindle,  and  to  a 
nobler  emulation  than  patriotism 
could  prom]it  or  heroism  sustain. 

The  narrative,  however,  of  this  life 
and  these  labours  might  have  been 
much  better  written  tlian  we  find  it. 
We  think  it  would  have  gained  not 


more  in  correctness  than  in  proliuble 
usefulness  if  its  sundry  Americanisms 
had  been  translated  into  English,  and 
sundry  of  its  follies  exchanged  for 
good  sense. 

If  Sydney  Smith  had  been  alive, 
and  had  had  as  strong  inducement  to 
make  fun  of  Dr.  Baker  as  he  hacl  to 
ridicule  and  render  contemptible 
I  three  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived,  and  who  Inu'e  made  Serampore 
immortal  and  illustrious,  he  could 
have  desired  nothing  more  admirably 
adapted  to  his  purpose  than  the 
memoir  under  notice.  For  exam¬ 
ple  : — 

Dr.  Baker  “lisps  awful.”  Sic' 

— Pp.  28,  213,  21  (i,  244. 

Dr.  Baker  thinks  his  mother 
tongue  would  be  improved  by  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  Scotticisms,  ami  therefore 
insists  on  a  perpetual  confoumling  of 
would  and  should,  will  and  shall. 
— Pp.  28,  21),  33,  36,  d 

Dr.  Baker  lias  “  a  tohrnhJii  (I) 
humhUnf/  Home  of  his  unworthiness, 
sinfulness,  and  ingratitude.” — P.  (111. 

Dr.  Baker  loves  cvangijdomhioi 
preaching.” — P.  (31. 

When  on  the  sea-shore,  the  learned 
I  doctor  would  entertain  his  learned 
leisure  by  “assuming  the  authority  of 
,  Canute,”  and  with  the  same  success. 

“  He  also  strikes  out  the  novel  idea  of 
trying  to  jiin  down  with  his  walking 
i  cane  the  waves  (T  the  advancing  tide, 
and  is  reminded  by  his  failure  of  un¬ 
successful  endeavours  to  fasten  con¬ 
viction  upon  sinful  lieaids.” — P.  234. 

We  should  be  discourteous  to  the 
university  which  conferred  its  divinity 
diploma  u})on  Dr.  Baker  if  we  did  not 
assume  that  his  attainments  and 
scholarly  accomplishmeiits  were  such 
as  to  justify  so  honourable  an  award. 
And  yet  we  find  him  writing,  “  I  do 
wish  it  were  possible  to  banish  all 
Pagan  classics  out  of  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  instead  of  Ciesar,  Ovid, 
Horace,  Homer,  (S:c.” — P.  308.  As  we 
•  do  not  find  that  during  his  six  or  seven 
;  years’  presidency  over  Austin  College 
I  he  ever  delivered  a  single  prelection  to  . 
the  students,  or  occupied  any  chair 
whatever,  we  will  hope  that  the  in- 
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mates  of  that  institution  have  not 
been  doomed  to  see  any  part  of  their 
late  President’s  aspiration  realised. 

The  followinjr  piissa^e  by  the  com¬ 
piler  of  this  volume,  we  hope  in  ^reat 
charity  that  we  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand.*  If  such  hope  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fact,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  biojjrapher’s  notions  of 
lionour  and  decency  are  very  ditierent 
from  ours.  Let  our  readers  mark 
that  Austin  College  was  the  lirst  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
coiiiitr}’,  that  it  had  received  warm 
and  j)iactical  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  from 'the  first  men  of  the  State  ; 
and  that  there  was  a  well-grounded 
expectation  of  a  vote  of  funds  from 
the  Texan  Legislature.  Yet,  the 
author  writes : — ‘‘  As  to  his  (Dr. 
Laker’s)  efforts  for  the  College  during 
liis  six  tours,  vre  have  seen  how  he 
toiled,  and  how  he  succeeded.  Six 
tours  to  beg  for  the  College  out  of  the 
State  I  He  became  more  and  more 
reluctant  to  beg  in  this  way.  It  was 
\  ery  well  when  he  first  began.  Texas 
was  then  small  in  population,  and  in- 
<lefinitely  deep  in  debt ;  Imt  when 
that  population  so  swiftly  doubled  it¬ 
self,  when  that  del)t  disappeared, 
leaving  Texas  with  millions  in  its 
chest  for  preseiit  use,  and  incalculalde 
resources  for  the  future,  with  the 
steward  in  Scripture,  it  was  his  feel¬ 
ing,  ‘  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.’  ”  “  Two 

resources  were  left  him  ;  one  was  a 
visit  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  he  felt  confident,  &c.  &c.” 
— P.  537. 

E(pially  confident  are  we,  but  of  a 
very  different  thing,  namely,  that 
when  the  College  was  looked  upon 
as  almost  a  national  institution,  and 
wiien  there  ^\uls  the  strongest  hope 
of  endowment,  or  subscription  from  a 
State,  as  such,  with  millions  of  iTady 
money  waiting  to  be  used,  and  with 
the  moral  certainty  of  indefinite  in¬ 
crease,  it  would  have  been  unpardon- 
ably  audacious  and  insolent  to  have 
resorted  to  the  alternative  proposed. 

One  word  more  as  to  our  preced¬ 
ing  references  and  cpiotations.  It  is 
to  suggest  to  the  filial  piety  and  good 


;  sense  of  the  compiler  of  this  volume, 

'  that  the  exposing  of  these  instances 
of  his  revered  father’s  weakness,  or 
errors,  has  no  excuse  ;  was  not  essen¬ 
tial  even  to  perfectness  of  portrai- 
;  ture  ;  and  is,  beyond  all  controversy, 
i  out  of  place,  and  offensive  in  a  book 
which,  by  the  bold  avowal  of  its 
author,  is  designed  for  the  highest 
Christian  usefulness,  and  to  contril)ute 
to  the  growth  of  men  and  ministers 
as  truly  consecrated  and  disinterested 
as  he  in  whose  real  life  these  errors 
had  no  discoverable  practical  effect. 


i  Pilgrimage  from  the  Alps  to  the 
i  Tiber;  or,  the  Influence  of  Roman 
ISM  ON  Trade,  Justice,  and  Know- 
i  LEDGE.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D., 

I  Edinburgh :  Shepherd  and  "Elliott. 

'  Tiioron  the  visit  to  Italy,  of  which 
I  this  book  is  a  record,  dates  as  far 
!  back  as  1851,  we  are  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  a  second  edition  of  it,  and  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  that  we  may 
evolve  a  few  points  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  impressions  and  forecast¬ 
ings  of  1851  and  the  realisations  of 
1850. 

We  naturally  look  with  es])ecial 
interest  upon  what  Dr.  Wylie  has  to 
tell  us  about  Piedmont — that  ark  of 
Italian  libertv  in  the  black  deluge  of 
i  its  despotism.  He  found  it  in  a  state 
i  of  nascent  constitutionalism,  and 
I  with  ecpial  piety  and  philosophy,  he 
I  attributes  its  happy  anomaly  to  the 
!  presence  and  prayers  of  its  Walden- 
i  sian  subjects.  These  furnish  both 
!  a  natural  and  moral  reason.  Seeds 
I  of  liberty,  especially  when  sown  in 
religious  forms  and  watered  with  the 
tears  of  pious  men,  have  a  silent  and 
,  permoatiiig  life  in  them,  and  often 
i  produce  their  fruit  in  forms  and 
places  that  are  wholly  unexpected. 
What  Puritanism  has  been  to  the 
England  of  the  present,  the  faith  of 
the  Vaudois  may  be  to  the  Italy  of 
the  future  ;  and  heartily  we  pray  that 
it  may.  The  Piedmontese  themselves 
si»eak  of  their  constitutionalism  as  a 
i  miracle — the  death  of  (diaries  Albert 
1  making  way  for  a  new  and  plast  ic  sove- 
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ri'ijrii  was  prooaljly  tlio  means  of  it. 
He  himself  would  probably  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reactionary  example  of  his 
brother  soverc'ijjns.  When  in  1848  he 
fXJive  his  subjects  a  constitution  “  none 
had  asked  it,  and  few  there  were  who 
could  value  it,  or  even  knew  what  a 
constitution  meant.”  There  was  no 
public  opinion  in  the  country.  It 
would  have  been  revoked  at  any 
moment,  and  there  was  no  moral 
jK>wer  in  the  country  to  offer  ef¬ 
fectual  resistance.  lladetzky  had 
unaccountably  and  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  Sardinian  frontier  in  the  midst 
of  his  victorious  career,  when  he  was 
expected  to  march  upon  Turin. 
Victor  Emanuel  proved  to  be  “  a 
j^ood-natured,  easy-minded  man,  who 
loved  the  chase  and  his  country  seat, 
ami  found  it  more  agreeable  to  live  on 
good  terms  witl.  his  subjects,  andenjoy 
a  handsome  civil  list  which  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  t;iken  care  to  vote  for  him, 
than  to  be  indebted  for  his  safety 
and  a  l)anlu'upt  exchequer  to  the 
bayonets  of  his  guards  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch  sim])ly  by  accident ; 
and  so  under  the  guidings  of  God’s 
good  [>rovidence  the  constitution  was 
saved,  and,  said  General  Beckwith  to 
Dr.  Wylie,  “  should  the  constitution 
live  three  years  longer,  the  peoi)le 
of  that  time  will  have  become  so 
habituated  to  the  working  (d‘  a  free 
constitution,  and  public  opinion  will 
liave  acMpiired  such  strength,  that  it 
will  be  impos^ible  for  the  monarch  to 
retrace',  his  stc}>s,  even  should  he  be 
so  inclined.”  Its  condition  has  been 
thrice  realized,  let  us  hope  that  the 
prediction  will  be  fuliilled.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  is  ditticult  to  kill. 
AN'hat  in  1851  was  eager  hope,  has 

no\v  become  moral  certaintv. 

%/ 

Dr.  Wvlie  gives  us  a  vei-v  vivid 
imi)ression  of  the  power  and  curse  of 
Popery  in  Piedmont  in  1848,  the 
most  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe 
— “the  paradise  (d‘  priests.”  The 
demonstration  is  furnished  by  some 
formidable  statistics  from  La  Fressc^ 
the  domains  of  the  church  represent¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  400  millions  of  francs, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  upwards  of 


seventeen  millions,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions  ;  now  this  incubus  has  been 
thrown  off  in  great  part,  and  this 
tyrannous  priesthood  proved  itowor- 
less,  save  to  corrupt. 

The  vigour  and  independence  of 
the  press  is  justly  eulogised,  and  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion  is 
largely  attributed  to  its  emancipation. 
We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Wylie  further ; 
his  i)ictures  of  travel  are  vivid,  his 
moral  lights  strong,  and  his  heart 
sound.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  volume 
in  a  second  edition.- 


The  Story  of  a  Pocket-Bible.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Koligious  Trai-t  Society. 

Foil  the  mere  novelty  of  the  thing,  I 
shall  review  my  own  history  here. 
The  journal  relates  the  adventures  of 
my  possessors  at  various  periods  of 
my  history,  since  I  left  the  book¬ 
seller’s  hands  to  become  the  choice 
and  prize  of  an  ingenuous  child  of 
six  years  old  on  his  birthday.  From 
him  I  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
in  business,  worldly  families,  Ro¬ 
manists,  sceptics,  working-men,  and 
dissolute  drunkards,  endeavouring  to 
diffuse  a  healthful  intluence  every¬ 
where,  and  meeting  sometimes  with 
saving  and  triumphant  success.  These 
will  cheer  the  soul  when  read  of,  and 
perhaps  may  stimulate  some  who 
peruse  this  prefatory  notice  of  my 
fortunes,  to  try  amongst  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  the  benefit  of  the  gift  of 
A  l^ocKET  Bible. 


The  Diamond  and  the  Pearl.  By 
Mrs.  Gore.  London  ;  Knight  and 
Son. 

It  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  the 
fiction  above-named  is  jSlrs.  Gore’s, 
and  is  tinted  with  the  characteristic 
Goresque  colouring,  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  its  merits  to  the  reader.  It 
is  a  new  edition,  and  is  revised  by  the 
author. 
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48  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  STAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  the  Tear 
1843. 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assurers  include  all  the  benefits  which  have 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance. 

bonus. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
^iety.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  Actuary 
reported  that,  after  putting  by  £180,379  ISs.  lOd.  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  £67,347  16s,  9d. ; 
and  the  fiiHowing  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  previous 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified  : — 


Age  at 
Entrance. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Amount  paid  to 
'  the  Omce, 

Bonus  added  to  the 
Sum  assured  in 
Fifteen  Years. 

Total  amount 
now  payable. 

£ 

£ 

la 

(1. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

15 

1000 

248 

15 

0 

183 

19 

0 

1183 

19  0 

1000 

280 

0 

0 

190 

12 

0 

1190 

12  0 

25 

1000 

319 

7 

6 

201 

12 

0 

1201 

12  0 

1000 

365 

12 

6 

207 

0 

0 

1207 

0  0 

35 

1000 

419 

7 

6 

217 

0 

0 

1217 

0  0 

1000 

486 

17 

6 

236 

0 

0 

1236 

0  0 

45 

1000 

-565 

12 

6 

249 

0 

0 

1249 

0  0 

The  foUowing  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  the  last  Bonus,  for 
Five  Years  ending  1864  :  — 


Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Annual  Fremiums. 

BeduoUon. 

Annual  Premium 
now  payaMe  for  the 
next  flTe  years. 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

25 

1000 

21 

5 

10 

5 

16 

0 

15 

9 

10 

30 

1000 

24 

7 

6 

6 

13 

0 

17 

14 

0 

35 

1000 

27 

19 

2 

7 

14 

0 

20 

5 

2 

40 

1000 

32 

9 

2 

8 

19 

0 

23 

10 

2 

45 

1000 

37 

14 

2 

10 

8 

0 

27 

e 

2 

50 

1000 

45 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

.32 

13 

0 

55 

1000 

56 

15 

lor 

16 

6 

0 

40 

9 

10 

60 

1000 

72 

7 

6 

21 

2 

0 

51 

5 

6 

An  inspection  of  these  Tables  show  results  which  have  but  few  equals 
in  the  history  of  life  Assurance ;  and  a  comparison  with  those  obtained 
‘luring  the  same  term  by  any  similar  Institution  is  invited.  Prospectuses 
ind  every  other  information  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

(122)  JESSE  HOBSON,  Secniary. 


EUROPEAN  ft  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPAlif 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  ' 


abort  (VnnptnyhM been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  iupplylM  the  Nobilitv 

^  PriTite  FufSiM  with  Pure  Wines  of  the  highest  cluS<^rt 
tnirty  per  oe&t»  “e  ^  mu 


SOUTH  AT&IOAN  POET  •  .  .  20?^,. 

SOUTH  ATBIOAN  8HEBBT  .  208.  ft  24g. 

(TIm  Ihiest  ever  introduoed  to  this  Country.) 

B07AL  VIOTOBIA  8HERB7  .  328, 


(A  truly  excellent  and  natural  Wine.) 

BI^TaB  JM  iilli  OXiD  BOUT  ••••••*• 

(Ten  years  in  the  wood.) 

»ALE  OOaNAO.BEAND7«  ....  *  52s.  ftndGOs. 

8BABKLZNO  EFEBNA7  CHAMPAGNE  •  •  •  •  38f. 

(Equal  to  that  usually  charged  608.  per  Doi.) 

8T.  JX7LIBN  OLABET . .  •  *  288. 

(Pure  and  without  acidity.) 

OpLONXAXi  BBAND7  (Fale.or  Brown),  •  •  16s.  and  18s.  per  GaL 

(The  finest  imported,) 

BOTTLES  AND  PACKAGES  INCLUDED.  . 

TERMS,  Caali  or  Reference.  DeliTered  free  to  any  London  Railway  fitsUon. 
Country  orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance.  Price  Lists  sent  free  oa 
iqipUoation. 

WILLIAM  REID  TIPPINO,  Manager. 


PLUMBE’S  GENUINE  ARROW-ROOT, 


Is.  6cL  per  lb.| 


Should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  most  emment 
Physicians  in  London  for  Inralids,  and  as  the  best  foM  for  Infenta  It  also  fonns  i 
lig^t  nutritions  diet  for  general  use. 

Rxpobt  on  Plukbb’s  Abbow-Root  bt  Db.  Habball. 

**  I  hare  tol^eeled  Piumbt^  Anoir.Boot  io  eateftil  examinattoo,  mleroMopical  and  chemical.  I  find  it  to  be 
perfieetlr  genuine,  and  of  mpexior  qoality  ;  ewial  in  all  respects  to  best  Bermuda,  for  which  so  high  a  price 
le  nsaalfr  charged.  (Sl^ed)  **  Axthub  Hall  Hamatj.,  M.D.'' 

IKrecUons  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signature  of  A  S. 
Plumbe,  8  Alie  Place,  Alie  Street,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  Snow,  Paternoster 
Row :  Fobd,  Islington:  Mobgan,  Sloane  Street :  Williaicb  A  LLOTD,Moorgate  Street; 
Mbdjcs,  Cambefw^ 

%•  AGENTS  WANTED.  (225) 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


rpHIETY-SECOND  EDITION,  (Thirty^ond  Thousand,)  of  Mr.  George 

X  Thomas  Congbstb’s  Work,  showing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Progress,  and  orij 
Bocoescfel  Treatment,  with  recent  highly  interesting  cases  of  Chxre.  P(^  firM  for  Five 
Stamps,  from  the  Author,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  S.E.  N.B. — At  home  oh  Tues^y, 
ThursdaT,  and  Saturday  Monungs  until  IVelve  o’Clock,  and  at  other  times  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only. 

EtTBACT  PROM  A  LETTEB  OP  A  CLERGYMAN  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

I  PoTAonapc,  near  H - - 

**  Dear  9r,— Although  penonally  unknown  to  you,  I  cannot  hut  state  [from  sense  of  gratltnde]  the  benefit 
I  have  reedred  from  you.  For  yean  I  hare  been  sultject  to  a  seTcre  pain  in  my  chest  on  taking  cold,  witb 


not  wtan  n«o  appearin  print,  but  Toa  are  welcome  to  any  prtTate  use  or  It. 

Mr.  CoiKasn  wiUftunidi  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  inqriry. 


^  r 


t  ^  » 


